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E 86 dai tuoi flagelli aspri ed amui 

Alcun percoBso esclamerik suo danno ; \^. 

Dalle yoci d' un solo il resto impari. 
81 che la rabbia e il conoepito affitnno 

Fark dire a ooBtoro, in tao duprezzo, 

Quanto inventary quanto Bognar sapranno. 
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nPOS TOTS lONAS. 



WATATOI SYMnOAITAI,— 

To ^vXXaSiov rovrOf rh h/wdiov iitifiOfrUvtfa irpog \nripa<TWi<nv 
rifc irarptSog fia^ ivavrtov rHv irpo<rSoX(Jv Iv&c <Tvico^avrov, Siv 
iypai^fi St vfcaC) oXX' awevOvvtrai vphg rov Xaov Trig ^AyyXlag 
Koi vpOQ ra /dXfi rcSv *Ayy\iKtiv BovXwv, iK &v ii6v(ov xpecai- 
oTovfuv va avofUvuffitv n^v vph iroXXov lXiri2^0filvi|v dipavdav 
rcJv irapair6v(ov /tuic- 'Eyivero ii tovto Iv fitpti frpbg €vf<rxv<riv 
rov fiiaov, rh &woiov avcKoXtn^^ Ka\ fitraxupttfOriv itrX iroWa 
irri, Sf|XaS^ rov licKaXciv Kara twv fiByaXtov *Apfio<TT(ov Koi rov 
iwovpydov rcSv awoiKitSv Ivunriov ainov rov 'AyyXiicov Xaov, 
fjLfl^ ifjLiivtv avev atrorcXI^fcaroc tovto, cue KaXXi<rra i^Svv^diirc 
va xptvert lac rcliv tnrip vfAwv 6fio6vfi(ov IXiyxtov rov BperaviKOv 
T{nrov, Koi wg vvv diXcrc cSci lac r^c aacoXov0ov cni/uciaKrcdic r^C 
ir/9ora<rc(iic> riTV iiroiav avr6c 6 Ilar/Ded/Dxvic ^ov KocvoSovXfov 
6 ycwatoc ^fXoc fcac Kv/9£0c I* rvovfCy cSoiicc Sia ri}v ir/90<r€x4 
ffiivoSov acal r^c 6irofac rrfv dtfayiMyyfjv etc ri}v tt/do oklyov 
Xil^atfav fi6vfi ri a^iOKaraOpfivnTog aadivtia rov irapifiirSiKfB, 

np({ra<ric yBvofilvri rrjv iyd6iiv Aifyov<TTOV, 1851, irapa rov 
Kvplov Fvov/Li* 

TLipX rwv 'lONIQN NH20N. — 'Ava^o/aa irpoc rriv Avr^c 
MeyaXcK^riira, &rei)C tvapi<mfiu9a tvfABvwg, Scara^p rriv 
7rapaacara0€<rcv avnypa^tav Sktav rwv ficra^v rov 21/9 
£. r. Ova/aSov /ucyoXov *Apfio<TTov rtSv ^lovltov N^<r(iiv 
acal Tov AopS Tplv, iyypa^tavj ai(topwvTb)v rfjv irpwrriv 
avveiptamv tyjc viag ^vviXiitfitog avr^c ^^C SrifiOKparlac, 
rag XpovoXoylag rcJv Sia<l^6pwv avvB^piatftiav r^C Svvc- 
Xsiaetag acal rov apiOfxbv TtSv rifisptSv ica0* ac (rvve^ptaatv 
avTfi, rag \nroOi<Teig rag Iv^pytfidaag irapa TYJg 2vv€- 
XBvaetjg, rbv apiOfibv rwv ScaacoircJv acal rac xpovoXoyfac 
€aca<mic SiaKOwiig, waavrwg ii acal rac airfac^ ii ag ri 
SvviXevo'cc SccacJiTfi^ roffaiccc ical Wl rovovrov. 

A 
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Tutv iyypa(l>u)v rj avat^opijiv wepl rutv iJ,eTat>o\wv rrjc ro^ 
TTiKTiQ SiKaioSoaiag t(jjv AiKa<rTiijv Iv rdlg Sia(l>6poig vri- 
troic, 'cal Si ovg \6yovg iirefx^riKav ovnog elg rfiv Sici- 
Ovvtriv Trig Seicacoori/vijc* 

ToD KaTa\6yov rov apiOfxov t(Jjv Vepovmatrrdjv rriv fiiOoSov 

onotovg Xafi^avovv fii<TOo{fg, airep i')(Ovv iicTrXiipdjcrai 
XpiVf fbv apidfibv Kol ro avriKetfiBVov rdjv irifiomevOlv 
Tojv SiaTayficLTbJV Kara rfiv iiaKimfjv Trig wapoicrrig iXev- 
Oipuyg eKXeXeyfjLivrjg ^vviXBiaewg, ical ra Sm^o/Da virovp- 
yflfiara ra irap* tKacrrov TBpovaiacrTOv iiarXripolffievaf icai 
irocraKig Ifcaorroc VepovaiafTrfjg KadBi^e rfiv avTrjv Sricriv 
rj wroipyrjfia ical ro irotrov riSv Xij^Oivrwv irap* eKatxrov 
fii<T0(ov Kara rfiv eKirXfipiotxiv Ifcaorov roiolrrov vnovp- 
yflfiarog. 
Kal avrlypai^a rwv fxera^v rov 21/9 E. F. OvapSov Kal roif 
Ao/dS Tp(v iyypatJKvv, i^riyoivTU)v rag alrtag rrjg irpocr- 
(ftarov iraiaevjg rvSv SrifioriKiSv avfi^ovXlojv iv ry ^lovti^ 
SrjfiOKparetq KaX rwv /LCcraSoXcJv tig rov rp6nov rrig 
ticXcySc T(i}v vlojv (TVfi^ovXtojv, Seiicvvofiivov 8i' wv Sta- 
rayjiarwv f\ l^ovcrlag iyivovro al aXXayal avrai. 

'H vTTOfiovii rrjv iirolav i^ri<TKri<TaTB inl rocrovro, Siv da reO^ 
\nrb iroXif fiaKpvrlpav SoKifiatxtav, Si6ri rb icocvov a*i<xOrtfia tCjv 
"AyyXojVf l^avatrrav riXog rStpa eig rag irapa rwv aTrearaXfilvwv 
rtov KaKfUxreig oag, So irpo^evricry fier ov ttoXv aXXayyv riva tig rb 
crixTrrifiay ro biroXov iiri roaovro trag KareTrteZe* Ovrwg ri ijpala 
flag war pig fi TpicraXSri rrjg *ASpiariKrig da Karatcrficry iirl riXovg 
rfjv (xidrjpav d(Xri<xiv rfjg Kparaiag avrrig 7rpo<rrarptag Sid rrjc 
airXrig Swifjiewg rrig ra'!rBiv6rrirog Koi Koprtptag* 

*0 ^iXog Kal irvfjLiroXtrrig <xag, 

'O 'lONIOS. 
'£v AovStvdi), 12 AvyoCfrrov, 1851. 



TO THE lONIANS. 



Fellow Countrymen, — 

This Pamphlet, which I publish to defend our country 
from the attacks of a slanderer, is not written for you ; 
it is addressed to the people of England and to the 
Members of the English Legislature, from whom alone 
we must expect the long-Iooked-for redress of our wrongs. 
It is in furtherance of the course I have carried out 
during several years — that of appealing from Lord 
High Commissioners and the Colonial Office to the 
people of England ; — ^nor has this been without result, 
as you must have been enabled to judge from the unani- 
mous remonstrances of the British press in our favour, 
and now, as you will see, by the following notice of 
Motion which that patriarch of the House of Commons, 
our generous friend Mr, J. Hume, has given for the 
next Session, and which his late lamentable illness alone 
prevented his bringing forward in the one just closed. 

Moved the 8th August, 1851, by Me. Hume : — 

33. IONIAN ISLANDS : Address to her Majesty— That she 
will be graciously pleased to order copies of all Despatches 
between Sir H. G. Ward, Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, and Esal Grey, respecting the first meeting 
of the New Assembly of that Republic ; the dates of the 
several meetings of the Assembly, and the number of days 
which it has sat, the business done by the Assembly, the 
number of prorogations, and the dates of each prorogation ; 
and also the Causes for which the Assembly was so fre- 
quently and so long prorogued : 



Of the Despatches or Reports of the Changes of the local juris- 
diction of the Judges in the different Islands, and the reasons 
for thus interfering in the administration of Justice : 

Return of the number of Senators, the method of their election, 
and the period for which elected, the salaries they receive, 
the duties they have to perform, the number and object of the 
ordinances which they have passed during the prorogation of 
the present free-elected Assembly, and the several offices 
filled by each senator, and the number of times that each 
Senator has filled the same place or office, and the amount 
of salaries received by each whilst filling each such office : 

And, Copies of the Despatches between Sir H. G.Ward and E!arl 
Grey, explanatory of the causes of the recent suspension of 
the Municipal Councils in the Ionian Republic, and of the 
changes in the mode of electing the new Councils, stating by 
what ordinances or authority those changes were made. 

The patience you have so far exercised will not have 
to endure much longer; for the public feeling of 
Englishmen, now at last aroused to the ill-treatment of 
you by their representatives, will soon cause a change 
in the system of that administration which has so long 
oppressed you : so shall our beautiful coimtry, the Gri- 
selda of the Adriatic, at last conquer the iron will of 
her Powerful Protector by the mere force of humility 
and endurance. 

Your Friend and Countryman, 

THE IONIAN. 

London, August 12, 1851. 



THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 



A REPLY, 

laKtv^ \(/tv^ta iroXXa \iywy ervfiolffiy ofioia. 

Homer. Od. T. 86. 



The importance of the Ionian Islands as a military 
and naval post is well known to English statesmen. 
The permanent possession of Algiers by France, and her 
ready command of the Italian coast, as shown by her 
double occupation at the same time of Ancona and re- 
cently of Rome, to say nothing of the aggrandizing effects 
of Russian policy on the Black Sea, have given to Great 
Britain what the Duke of Wellington not inaptly deno- 
minated, in 1833, ^^ essential duties to perform in the 
Adriatic," The commercial advantages which might re- 
sult to Great Britain for her occupation of these Islands, 
pointed out so admirably by Sir C. J. Napier, in 1830, 
have hardly yet drawn sufficient attention, indeed, have 
been nowhere noticed, except in the reports of Lord 
Seaton, in 1845-6, and 1847-8, who was the first to ob- 
serve and encourage the nascent commerce of Ithaca 
and Cephalonia with the Black Sea, to rouse the British 
Government to its importance, and to foster, promote, and 
encourage it to its present rapid increase. What position 
hereafter the Ionian Islands may occupy in the com- 
mercial map of Europe, should the frontier of Germany 
be drawn, as now proposed by the Dresden Con- 
ferences, down to Dalmatia, depends on that contingency, 
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which will assuredly render them, with the whole of 
Germany on the one side open to their commerce, a well- 
poised centre of trade, between the Northern States of 
Europe and the Eastern world. 

But, whatever may be the future political or commercial 
importance of the Ionian Islands, certain it is, that nnless 
some great and effectual change be made in the manner 
in which their government is at present administered by 
Great Britain, under the name of Protection, they will re- 
main for ever a blot on the scutcheon of that Power; a 
standing proof to the world of her reckless disregard of 
Treaties ; of her continued tyranny and oppression over 
States committed to her charge, whose weakness and 
whose love of freedom deserved at the same time her 
sympathy and her support. 

Daring the past thirty-five years, the lonians have, 
from time to time, in vain endeavoured to excite atten- 
tion to their grievances, either from the statesmen, or the 
Parliament of Great Britain. At last, and in despair, 
finding that an ignorance, almost universal, prevailed on 
the subject, I applied myself sedulously to the publication, 
in this country, of such intelligence and comments on 
Ionian matters as I could make available through the 
press; and I have been urged to this exertion in my 
country's behalf, because, roused by an outrageous abuse 
of military power committed against my Cephalonian 
countrymen, under the orders of Sir H. Ward, I felt that 
an occasion had arisen, on which, by a mere broad state- 
ment of the fact that twenty-one persons had been 
officially hanged, several shot, and that floggings without 
trial, to the acknowledged number of ninety-six, had taken 
place there,^nd were relied upon as means of punishment, 
I felt convinced that I could at once ensure the sympa- 
thies and awaken the attention of the English nation to 
the cruelties and tyrannies perpetrated nnder their name 
in the Ionian Islands. 



Tbe result bas been an effective response from the 
whole of the public press of Great Britain, and the 
demonstration of an unusual interest in the subject in 
the House of Commons ; which, though the question was 
shuffled over, on the last discussion of Mr. Hume's 
motions of July 22 and August 9, 1850, has, neverthe- 
less, had the effect of rendering not far remote some 
serious and great change in the policy hitherto adopted 
in the administration of these Islands. 

It is hardly necessary to state the fact that, according 
to the usual system of the Colonial-office, all governments 
which are carried on under its auspices, though nominally 
directed by a Governor, are actually administered by a 
clique of officials, or a Bureaucracy on the spot, who, 
through all changes of ministerial policy, and under what- 
ever Governor, remain identically the same-r-who invari- 
ably cling together, and act in concert — so that (as is some- 
times seen in greater administrations) whoever goes out, 
they shall always keep in. Just such a Bureaucracy has 
existed in the Ionian Isles since the year 1815, when 
Sir T. Maitland started off at score vnth a creation of 
350 places, and when Mr. (now Lord) Brougham described 
them, in a Financial Debate (Feb. 12, 1816), as follows : — 
" Productive of nothing else, they are exceedingly rich in 
patronage. There must be governors, and secretary, 
and commanders in chief, and commissioners, and port- 
admirals, and the whole apparatus of patronage f and 
again, speaking of other possessions equally misgoverned— 
"All had their harbour-masters, their barrack-masters, 
their little sinecure placemen, and their little operative 
placemen ; every one was in fact a little Ionian Island.'* 

This Bureaucracy has, however, of late, been stricken 
with a great alarm. Their hold of office has also become 
exceedingly insecure. A ray of light has broken in upon 
their rat's nest; the snuffling and scratching of the 
sharp-nosed terrier of economy is heard all about their 
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lairs. Worse than all, their salaries have been reduced ! 
Their old trick of playing off an insurrection to rouse 
the fears of a new Lord High Commissioner has been 
played off, and has had its usual bloody result ; but, un- 
luckily for their interests, it has excited too great attention 
out of the Islands — so that the people of Great Britain 
have asked the Prime Minister '* Why is this V Nothing 
remained for them, then, but to put forth some audacious 
misrepresentation, by which the English public might be 
deluded. This has been done, at their instance, in the 
pamphlet on which I am now about to animadvert, 
entitled "The Ionian Islands under British Protection;" 
which pamphlet is not so much a counter statement on 
the part of Sir Henry Ward, in regard to the many grave 
charges against him, as a defence of the administration of 
the government of the Ionian Islands from first to last, by 
the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy, under whose fatal advice 
he acted, as well as a vehement objurgation of the policy 
of Lord Seaton, who refused to deliver himself over to 
their control. 

The opening Greek quotation, the constant reference 
to Thucydides and Mr. Grote, and the perpetual cita- 
tion of passages of the I^eloponnesian war, the associated 
pedantry and dulness, and the avowed deference to con- 
stituted authority, the ever-ready cane for the little boys 
(the lonians), and the polite praise and perpetual 
goodness of the fathers and mothers and guardians (the 
English officials), might at first lead me to coincide with 
report, which attributed this brochure to the Rector of 
the Ionian University at Corfu, " a certain Mr. Bowen ;" 
but that I cannot imagine that any cause, even the 
reduction of his own salary, in conjunction with other 
reductions by a State which cannot pay its debts, could 
induce a scholar to step down from the calm philosophy 
of .bis duties as a teacher into the arena of political con- 
flict, especially to frame a fierce, unqualified, and libellous 



attack, on a people, the education of whose youth he ba« 
been appointed to superintend. 

The writer boasts his " access to official documents'* 
as a qualification for his task. Now, all important oflScial 
documents, as regards the Ionian Islands, are public, as 
the Gazettes, and the Despatches of the Lord High Com- 
missioners. But he, who, in writing or commenting 
upon the history of the Ionian Islands under the British 
Protection, shall confine himself to official documents 
and despatches, will tell but half his story. He must go 
to Hansard's and read there the old and long story of 
our wrongs as told by Sir C. Monck in 1816, and by 
Mr. Hume in 1821 and 1822. He must study the 
Promemoria* of the Chevalier Mustoxidi and his Con- 
fiUazione;\ the vindication of himself and countrymen 
against the reply of Sir Howard Douglas. He must read the 
memoir of Count Capo d'Istrias, who drew up the Treaty of 
Paris, — addressed to Earl Bathurst,in strong remonstrance 
against its infraction, — as well as the pamphlets of Count 
Viaro Capo d'Istrias upon Sir H. Douglas' administration, 
of Dr. Zambelli X on the universal maladministration, and 
many others whom I cannot here find time to recapi- 
tulate. 

After complaining of the " bitter attacks" on Sir 
H. Ward, " not in the Ionian Islands only, but wherever, 
throughout the whole Levant, the Greek race dwell and 
the Greek language is spoken," — as if to have disgraced the 
Greek race by flogging Greeks is not enough to raise the 
universal ire of all the Greek race, — the author of this 
pamphlet goes on to say, that " those who are thoroughly 

* Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, June 22, 1840, 
on the motion of Lord Charles Fitzroy. 

t Al Dispaccio dei 10 Aprile, 1840, Confutazione^ &c. Malta: 
Izzo & Co. 1841. 

% A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey. London : Cox (Brothers). 
1848. 
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acquainted with the real merits of the case feel it to be 
their duty towards the public functionary who has been 
calumniated^ &c.y to set forth clearly the whole truth." 

Now I can save the writer and the reader a great deal 
of trouble on this point at the outset. As regards the 
" public functionary/' so dolorously spoken of as " calum- 
niated/^ the following are facts, which neither he himself in 
his Despatches, nor his pedantic defender in this pamphlet, 
disavows or denies. These that I now give are the facts, the 
whole gist of which it is this writer^s object to excuse, be 
it remarked, not to deny ; I like to keep them in the front, 
especially when I read about " bitter attacks wherever the 
Greek race dwell and the Greek tongue is spoken.^' Let 
Englishmen read this list, and blush for the deeds, not 
committed only under their name, but justified, excused, 
and defended, as right, and proper, and expedient, and as 
necessary means and instruments of English legal 
government, and a part of the blessings of a British 
Protection extended to a weak State. 

These are as follows : — 

1. The exaggerating into a general rebellion throughout 
Cephalonia what was in reality a mere local outrage in a 
small district. 

2. The far exceeding even the arbitrary powers vested 
in the Lord High Commissioner by the Constitution. 

3. The exposing men to trial by courts-martial, and 
thereby depriving them of the protection of the forms of 
justice. 

4. The continuing martial law throughout Cephalonia 
after the trifling riot there had been instantly suppressed 
by the people themselves. 

5. The shooting and hanging, according to of&cial 
despatches, twenty-one individuals, more or less criminal, 
and some innocent — two of them only, Vlacco and Nodaro, 
deserving the capital punishment — for this merely local 
disturbance. 



6. The flogging by cat-o'-nine-tails (a punishment 
hitherto unknown in the Islands or in Greece) no less than 
three hundred persons in Cephalonia, whereof many are 
asserted by the public piapers to have subsequently died, 
and of which all account was kept back in his public 
speech to the Legislative Assembly. 

7. The burning down houses, uprooting vineyards and 
currant plantations, as a punishment upon suspected or 
criminated individuals. 

8. The causing two innocent persons to undergo the 
feeling and terror of death, by a simulated execution, as a 
means of torture, to obtain testimony from them as to 
the concealment of arms by their neighbours. 

9. The suborning spies and encouraging information 
of conspiracies and seditions which had no existence but 
in the brains of the informer, who cheated him out of 
£30; and then refusing to give up the name of the 
informer, or even to punish him for the false information 
which had caused such terror and dissatisfaction through- 
out the country. 

10. The stopping the Cephalonian press; consigning the 
editors to banishment, without form of trial, in violation 
of all the guarantees of the law of the press. 

11. The committing outrages on the rights of citizens 
and the sanctity of private life in Corfu, by invading 
their dwellings at night, seizing their papers, and impri- 
soning their persons, subsequently exiling several of them 
without any trial or hearing, or even answering their 
petitions and public remonstrances, as in the case of the 
Italian Colonel Zambeccari, Rocco Contrini, and others. 

12. The banishing, likewise without hearing or trial, 
several editors of newspapers. 

This is but an abridgment of the charges brought 
against Sir H. Ward, and these are the " calumnies*' in 
question. After this we will go on to what the learned 
author, who takes up, on his road, the defence of Sir T. 
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Maitland and his measures, styles the ''exceedingly curious 
inquiry/' Curious, indeed, to see the flesh of a tortured 
victim wince and writhe at the hot nippers ! — an inquiry 
curious, he informs us, both " as regards the conduct of 
the Protected People, or the policy of the Protecting 
Power/' 

The policy of England should be at all times to do 
right and act straightforward ; but this would not suit the 
Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy, with whom the policy of 
England is defined as being a delusion and deceit, and is 
characterized as such, and lauded for being such from 
beginning to end, throughout this pamphlet. Of the 
conduct of the Protected People little more need be said 
than that from 1815 to 1850 they have never ceased, 
year after year, with the exception of the brief intervals 
of two years under Lord Nugent, and five years under 
Lord Seaton, from remonstrating against the successive 
tyrannical encroachments by the Lord High Commis- 
sioners on their liberty, and the haughty refusal of these 
functionaries even to carry into effect the small modicum 
of rights, doled out to them by the masquerade Constitu- 
tion of Sir T. Maitland. 

Before dashing into a history of the Ionian Islands 
from the creation, our author proceeds to refer to 
Tbucydides and his disquisition on the condition of the 
people, and the state of parties in Corcyra at the 
period of the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. But why should we drag Thucydides by the head 
and shoulders into this discussion? ''T2 wphg A/ovtio-ov ;'' we 
might reply with equal pedantry. The learned author 
writes like some Head of an English college, who pub- 
lishes a pamphlet on a change in the ministry, crammed 
full of Greek quotations, and arguments founded on the 
opinions of Caesar and Cicero, brought to bear on the 
"present crisis." Xenophon, we know, wrote on the 
Budget question of Athens, but I fear he would be but a 
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poor authority on the relative merits of a window or an 
income tax. 

So also might it be said of the author's observations 
on the Venetian rule in the Ionian Islands. With the 
Venetian times and laws what have we now to do ? The 
question is of the lonians as under the British Protection. 
Nevertheless, I must tell this writer that the elder lonians 
have not failed to observe that the Venetians were at 
least just — that they did not oppress the people with / 
taxation, (the taxes then being scarcely one-sixth of what 
they are now), and that, what is more important to the 
present matter, all of&ces and honours, under the Venetian 
possession of the Islands, were open to the Ionians» 
throughout her great and wealthy empire. Can England 
say the same ? Has one Ionian yet found his way into her 
service ? her army ? her navy ? her government offices ? at 
home or abroad ? Nay, more, is it not a fact that an Ionian 
gentleman, who was appointed to her Court in the ser- 
vice of a foreign Sovereign — in the service of Greece — for 
whoseliberation he had taken part, was informed that, being 
an Ionian, he was a British subject, and, therefore, could 
not be permitted to serve a foreign Sovereign at the British 
Court, " I will not let you serve me, and you shall not 
serve any one else,'* is the language held by Great Britain 
to the lonians. We are not even permitted to serve our 
own country, for it is notorious that every post of honour 
and emolument in the Islands is filled, up to this very 
day, by Englishmen, Corsicans, and Sicilians, who were 
originally in the British service, either military or civil, 
and who were thus quartered on the Ionian finances by 
way of rewarding their services to England. So much 
so, that, from very shame. Lord J. Russell, ten years ago, 
when refusing every other concession, and chiding the 
asker, was compelled to recommend to Sir Howard 
Douglas — 

*'*' The advancement of young lonians, in the subor- 
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dinate o^ces, witii a view to select those of whose abili* 
ties and integrity the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Protecting Sovereign is aatisfied for the higher posts of 
the State." 

Has this been done ? I challenge the reply, and will 



venture to declare that, since that period, more young 
lonians of abilities and integrity have been discharged 
from subordinate offices than advanced in them. 
What, on this point, is the confession of the writer him- 
self? What facts can so forcibly bespeak a series of 
misgovemment during the whole thirty years of the 
Protection, as the following, which I find at p. 128-9 of 
this pamphlet? 

** From the present anomalous condition of the lonians, 
the very qualities that elsewhere lead to honour and hap* 
piness produce here restlessness and turbulence. An 
Ionian has no sufficient scope for his ambition, his energy, 
his intelligence, or his patriotism. The few paths to dis- 
tinction at home are all overcrowded already, and he can- 
not seek distinction abroad, either as a Greek or as an 
Englishman. He is neither a subject of King Otho, 
nor a subject of Queen Victoria ; as Sir H. Ward writes 
to Earl Grey (July 9, 1849), * The constant subdivisions 
of property have created a class of young and poor gentle- 
men, who cannot all be advocates, or medical men, or 
government employh^ who have no army or navy to go 
into ; and who, with the bare means of living at their 
command, not unnaturally look with hope to any change 
that would open to them a wider field/ From this class 
the writers and talkers against British connexion chiefly 
spring ; and its existence forms the real obstacle to any 
rapid or permanent change of the present state of public 
opinion in the Ionian Islands*. They have no army, no 
navy, no literature, no national brotherhood of science 
and arts. Nor can the Ionian citizen, like the British 
colonist, look for honour in these various fields by for- 
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getting the place of his birth, and seeking it in the 
English service : Burke, Sheridan, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and many other great men in our history, won fame 
for themselves in the wide career opened to them as 
British subjects, at a period when the land of their birth 
was as much a colony as Canada and Austmlia at the 
present day. We must not wonder if we find that every 
intelligent Ionian has a feeling of bitterness at his heart 
because the political condition of his country condemns 
him to hopeless inferiority. This sentiment may be 
father felt than uttered by many; some may perhaps 
hide it from themselves. But it exists most undoubtedly, 
and vrill continue to exist as long as the present system 
is maintained.'^ 

It was, then, for this purpose that ** the sons of the 
higher orders were sent to be educated in Italy,'' a fietct 
which the writer would make a crimination against the 
Venetians ; neither was ** every attempt made to destroy 
the cherished nationality of the people." Their munici- 
|ml institutions were careiiilly preserved, and though 
•Venice made Corfu her chief arsenal and the point (Tappui 
for her operations in the East, she did not, as England has 
done, make the lonians pay for her fortifications and the 
support of her troops. So far, also, was she from interfer- 
ing with the internal administration of the country, that 
the writer of the pamphlet himself brings it forward as a 
matter of accusation, that *Uhe Venetian governors found 
it necessary to avail themselves of the influence of a few 
of the natives to rule the others." I will concede to the 
author, that hence the Ionian aristocracy ** were enabled 
to overawe and oppress the lower orders f but of what 
country at that time, except in happy England (and even 
there I have heard of a dominant landed aristocracy and 
of the power of ^^ great families "), might not this same 
aristocratic oppression of the lower classes be predicated ? 
True, also, it may be, in some small degree, as the writer says. 
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though not, unfortunately, solely ^'from traditionary recol- 
lection of those evil days/' that ** the Ionian peasants even 
nowregard their Seiffneurs with a Helot mixture of fear and 
ayersion, which from time to time, as lately in Cepha- 
LONIA, breaks out into cruel and bloody excesses.'^ I gladly 
accept this testimony of an eye-witness, and one who 
*^ has access to ofBcial documents/' that the late affair in 
Cephalonia was, sa I haye always held it to have been, 
what Lord C. Fitzroy declared it, "an agrarian riot," 
directed against particular private persons, and not pro- 
ceeding from disaffection to the Government, who, by the 
hands of Sir H. Ward, repressed it and punished the mis- 
guided men with so much bloodshed and cruelty. 

In what I am now about to say, I wish it to be 
-distinctly understood once for all, that I draw the most 
marked distinction between the Protection of Great 
Britain, and those whom Great Britain either left us or 
sent over to us to administer and carry out that Pro- 
tection. From first to last, I entertain no doubt that 
Great Britain meant to do right — intended that her Pro- 
tection should be of that service to us which we so fondly 
hoped it would be ; and hoped that, under her shelter, 
our commerce would grow and expand, our institutions 
flourish, our education increase, while the Ionian Islands 
would realise the ancient romantic notion of the Islands 
of the Blessed. But, unfortunately, those who were 
sent from time to time to rule over us, that fatal ever- 
enduring Bureaucracy of placemen, whose pestiferous 
influence blights all within their circle, have carried 
out the system of British Protection after the old method 
of the Venetian administration so fairly depicted by 
Count John Capo D'Istrias in his " Observations sur Tetat 
int^rieur des lies loniennes," addressed to Lord Castle- 
reagh at Paris, Nov. ^, 1815. 

" La puissance de ce gouvernement consistait dans 
Tart perfide de relever les pr6jug6s de la noblesse et de 
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les mettre en opposition avec les pretentions de la hour* 
geoisie et les droits legitimes du peuple." 

From first to last it has been the endeavour of the 
Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy to make the landed aris- 
tocracy their slaves, and to govern by them — an aristo- 
cratical party like that of Athens, which, according to 
the writer of this pamphlet (p. 14), " Thucydides tells 
us (viii. 19) would have been glad to have preserved, if 
possible, the political independence of their country, but 
were ready to sacrifice it to Sparta, rather than fell under 
the power of their own democracy," L e. rather than see 
the power pass from their own hands. These are the 
"men of substance and intelligence" (p. 13), "the eminent 
and influential citizens," who, in 1817, afforded Sir T. 
Maitland " the true basis on which the British Govern- 
ment was to proceed in forming a Constitution for the 
Islands f these were the men who, at the instigation of 
Sir T. Maitland, were ready to express a wish that there 
had been no Treaty of Paris (p. 14), and that their country 
had never been declared independent, a fact now for the 
first time openly acknowledged.* It is this aristocratic 
government, in a State whose institutions and whose local 
habits are essentially democratic, that the Anglo-Ionian 
Bureaucracy have been throughout desirous to maintain. 
It is his destroying the basis of the whole fabric of this 
aristocratic government, that has brought upon Lord 
Seaton the bitter attacks of the defeated party, and 
occasioned the threnodia which we find at p. 77. 

" If the English system of polling were to be adopted, 
that is, if open voting were to enable the principal 
gentlemen of the country to exercise their legitimate 
influence over their dependants. Sir H. Ward, the Whig 
civilian, the advocate of the ballot in the House of 
Commons, would be undoubtedly returned ; whereas, by 

* Remarks, &c., by Count Viaro Capo D'Istrias. London : T. 
Bretitell. 1841. (P. 12.) 
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secret voting, Lord Seaton, the military Conservative, 
would be certain of success.'^ 

Every Englishman knows so well what '* legitimate 
influence'* means in suoh cases, that I need go no fur- 
ther than to state that it is the loss of this *' legitimate 
influence'^ which the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy have to 
lament through the much-complained-of reforms in legis- 
lature, and the regulation of the finances of the State 
introduced by Lord Seaton. 

Even the French rule in these States, despite its irre- 
ligion, its immorality, and the despotism of those who 
administered it^ was not unproductive of benefit to the 
lonians. Its democratic forms aroused the national 
spirit. Men began to speak of their ^'country." The native 
lapguage came once more into fashion in high places. 
The people heard their own language in the Courts of 
Justice, and could understand howjusticewas administered. 
The religion of the people was declared to be that of the 
nation ; and ^ in spite,'' says the same authority, *^ of the 
abuses of military power, and the terrible reaction of 
different parties, repressed in ft short time by the severe 
system of police— the people lived happily.'* 

The writer of this pamphlet claims great credit for 
Sir T. Maitland, at p. 22, for his '' full and final re- 
establishment of the Greek Church," and at page 16 for 
his rescue of the lonians ** from the anarchy and oppres- 
sion of their own countrymen.'' But, surely, all this 
was already done to his hands by the French adminis- 
tration. The Greek Church had not fallen back, neither 
had the police system been abrogated. The Turks once 
driven out from their assumed, though mildly-exercised 
suzerainete, (which,however,the free Christian spirit of the 
lonians could not acknowledge,) Russia acted as their Pro- 
tecting Power, with only one regiment, until 1807 ; nor 
do we hear of any complaints except the one of that 
odious aristocratical party, who, defeated in their 
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hateful onion with the Turks, to obtain the dominant 
power for themselyes, actually applied to the Emperor of 
Russia to subvert the Constitution, and demanded another, 
placing the functions of the State in their own hands, 
with a prayer that it might be ** supported by an 
imposing armed force to resist the obstinate and wilful 
attempts that would be put in motion to subvert it." 

This is the party so lauded by the learned writer of 
this defence of the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy, and he 
quotes this instance at p. 7, as a proof of the bad condi- 
tion of the lonians at that time ; an evidence, rather, it 
should be said, of the low condition of that party who 
would have betrayed their country, then as ever, to secure 
themselves the emoluments of oflSce. It is by association 
vidth this old relic of Venetian rottenness that the of&cials 
of the English administration have brought the adminis- 
tration of the Ionian Islands into such disgrace through- 
out Europe. 

That no change of system could operate either during 
this period or from thence up to 1817 — ^the time of Sir 
T. Maitland's Constitution — is evident, because, although 
the French occupation of 1807 (by the Treaty of Tilsit) 
endured only until 1809 (with the exception of Corfu, 
which was not surrendered until 1814), nevertheless the 
Islands were under the administration of Colonel Cal- 
lender. Sir Hudson Lowe, Greneral Campbell, and other 
British of&cers, and thus it is fair to presume that the 
rights and due government of the people were, during 
that time, not diminished by the British governors, as 
they certainly were not either by the Russian or the 
French. 

What, then, remains of the yaunted glorious gifts of 
Sir T. Maitland to the lonians ? His good government 
(of which anon) : was that a novelty ? The supremacy 
of the Greek Church? Had been given beforje. The 
absence of peculation ? Certainly not. The use of our 
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native language ? Sir T. Maitland caused it to cease ; 
postponed it indefinitely; and it has even yet not returned, 
officially, into use.* The morality, the economy of the 
English administration — have they been so conspicuous ? 
The internal peace, the commercial prosperity of the 
Ionian people — ^have they increased? But these are 
questions to be hereafter answered. Let us see, as Sir 
T. Maitland gave us none of these, what he did give, or 
rather what he took away. 

He took away at one swoop our rights and liberties, 
our power of managing our own af&irs and regulating 
our own expenses. He trebled our outgoings and quad- 
rupled our taxes. 

And he did all this, forsooth, for the very reason, 
because, that a special Treaty of the great Powers of 
Europe solemnly guaranteed that it should not be done ; 
and because they said, in so many words, that it should 
not be done, he affirmed that they meant that it should be 
done ! 

Yes ! This was Sir T. Maitland*s inference in 1817 ; 
and this is the argument plainly and openly stated by 

* See Sir Howard Douglas's despatch to Lord J. Russell, dated 
Corfu, 10th April, 1840. " I would here beg leave to call your lord- 
ship's attention to that part of Lord Stanley's despatch of April, 1 833, 
in which he expresses his regret that Lord Nugent should have intro- 
duced this subject into his speech at the opening of the Ionian Parlia- 
ment, for he could discover nothing so urgent (from 1816 to 1833 !) in 
the question as to justify his bringing it forward until he had received 
instructions so to do." When these instructions will arrive depends, I 
should think, on the coming of the Greek calends, for in 1849 I find 
the Assembly addressing Sir H. Ward with a complaint of ^ the delays, 
either deliberate or through inertness, opposed to the ardent desires of 
the Ionian people, to see carried into eflfect the intent of the laws and 
the reciprocal communications between the powers of the State, and 
between them and the citizens, carried on by the use of the national 
language." The writer of '^ The Ionian Islands under British Protec- 
tion " speaks, however, of the Greek language as if to endeavour to 
introduce it were like introducing the Irish language ! (p. 47). 
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the writer of this pamphlet in 1861, which pretends to 
speak the voice of ** those who, tJioroughly acquainted with 
the real merits of the case, feel it to he their duty towards 
the public functionary who has been calumniated, and still 
more towards their country, which has been insulted, to set 
forth clearly the whole trutiC^ (p. 3). 

I should have thought, for my own part, that no 
greater insult could have been offered to Great Britain 
than the declaration that the whole of her policy towards 
this people was based on a lie, that it was altogether a 
trick and mockery, a delusion and a snare, got up by 
one, who did not hesitate to avow, *^ in his despatches to 
the Colonial-oflSce (p. 20), that many clauses and titles in 
the constitutional Charter were perfect nonsense ; and had 
only been introduced for the purpose of amusing and 
delighting the lonians, who, like all other Orientals, dearly 
kvefine words and sounding nam^r 

This is what the writer calls Sir T. Maitland's per- 
forming his task with " honour and loyalty" (p. 21), — 
"the clever political engine** (p. 17), "by which a 
troublesome opposition could at any time be quietly got 
rid of, simply by excluding the names of the restive 
Legislators from the list presented to the Electors for 
their chmce of the future Assembly" (p. 19), — which 
" enabled him to exclude from the double list all his 
opponents, — to form an obedient Parliament" (p. 20), — an 
expedient worthy of the most acute and practical law- 
giver of ancient Greece (p. 20), {i. e. simply cheating !) 
" an Alcinous of the modem Corcyra !" (p. 16) 

But this writer, who had " access to official docu- 
ments," tells us that the Congress of Vienna " seemed 
ahnost to have forgotten the Ionian Islands." On the 
contrary, I must inform this little-knowing pedant, who, 
like too many of his scholars, is but half perfect in his 
history-lesson, that the Congress had not " forgotten the 
lonians." Small as this people were, they were, never- 

c 
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theless, from the first birth of their independence, an 
object of consideration to the great European Powers. 
The Treaty of Amiens, by Article IX., had carefully 
stipulated their independence, while the provident kind- 
ness of Russia, France, and Great Britain committed to 
AN Ionian the grateful task of drawing up what, from 
that very fact, I will venture to pronounce they intended, 
should be to all future ages the Charter of Ionian 
liberty and independence. This task was undertaken 
cheerfully by the illustrious Count John Capo d*Istrias, 
whose correspondence with the Senate of the Ionian 
Islands at the time (May 1814), now lies before 
me. 

And here, indeed, it may not be uninteresting to set 
forth the masterly view, taken by the " Senate of the 
Seven Isles,'' of the occupation of the Ionian territory, 
during the various vicissitudes of the great European 
war that had been raging from 1793 to 1814, — a view 
as masterly in argument, as it is just in fact. After 
recording the military occupation of Russia and France, 
this state paper goes on to say : — 

^^ England attacked and occupied some of the Islands, 
and although each State preserved its government and 
its laws, while the nation continued to be represented by 
its Senate, nevertheless, the republic and the nation 
necessarily were compelled to suffer the boideversements 
inseparable in a state of war. But, whatever may have 
been the accidental influence of events, the Senate has 
never ceased to regard these different occupations of its 
territory as purely military, commanded by circum- 
stances, and differing in no respect from the provisional 
measures taken, simultaneously, in the other parts of 
Europe. The Senate was always firmly persuaded that 
the war, once terminated, its territory would be, equally 
with that of other nations, evacuated and restored to it." 
'•^Public act of the Senate^ dated Corfuj ^ May^ 1814, 
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The position here taken up by the Senate of the Seven 
Islands totally sets aside the argument founded on ** con- 
quest,** so impudently set forth by this writer ; an argu- 
ment which I trusted to have sufficiently set aside for 
ever in a recent discussion in the public press.* The 
reply of Count John Capo d'Istrias to the Senate on this 
occasion is an historical document, the more valuable, in 
the present instance, as containing the opinion of the 
person who drew up the Treaty of Paris, and that of one 
of the Sovereigns who were a party to it, as to its object, 
and the intention and purport with which its stipulations 
should be construed. 

" If anything," he says, " can render sweet the lot of 
a man, who lives far from his country, it is the happiness 
of working for her service, and the hope of meeting her 
applause. This sentiment, identified with my existence, 
has sustained me when I could be no longer among you. 
You have shown your appreciation of my feelings by your 
letter of the ^ May, 1814, which places under my charge 
the interest of our country. The Emperor of Russia, my 
generous master, has crowned all his other favours, by 
permitting me to fulfil your wishes, and also, at the same 
time, to act, at the Allied Congress, as the organ of the per- 
petual bimveillance of his Imperial Majesty towards our 
country. That country has required from the justice of 
this monarch the re-establishment of her political exist- 
ence, which was the price of her own sacrifices, and of 
which events, foreign to herself, have deprived her. The 
Emperor and his August Allies have much satisfaction in 
restoring it to her. 

** The Treaty, which I hasten to transmit to you, conse- 
crates in a solemn manner this act of justice and of 
liberality. To restore to the Ionian people their nation- 

* See in the Times newspaper of the 16th and 29th August, 1850, 
the Letters between ^^ an Ionian " and Colonel Angelo. 

c2 
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ality and their laws, is to exercise towards them an act of 
justice. 

" To guarantee to them the peaceable enjoyment of 
benefits so great, by placing the maintenance of the pro- 
gress of their political regeneration under the auspices of 
a British Protection, is to associate their fortunes with 
the most eminent interests, and to assure to their happi- 
ness a long future/'* 

That future, alas ! has never yet seen even its birth ; 
those interests have, as yet, been but one-sided ! 

The Count J. Capo d'lstrias goes on to speak of the 
" paternal solicitude of the British . Protection," as " a 
means of assuring the repose of the country, and gradu- 
ally co-operating in the march of its civilization," and of 
*Hhe nation great and flourishing, as much from iti^ 
liberal institutions as from its power," which is to 
" guide the lonians in their happy career." 

Here, then, we have the opinion of the statesman who 
drew up the Treaty (we shall come afterwards to the ex- 
pressed opinions of the English statesmen who accepted 
it), and of the Sovereign, whose minister he was, at 
whose request, and under whose special instructions, as 
well as those of his countrymen, he acted at the Congress 
of Paris and Vienna. Now, let us hear what the repre- 
sentative of the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy says on this 
point, and how he attempts, by a chicanery of false 
reasoning and illogical conclusions, unworthy even an or- 
dinary Member, much more a Rector, of an University, 
whether of Oxford or Corfu, to fritter away the obliga- 
tions of a Solemn Treaty, 

" The Treaty was really an agreement, made for the 
benefit of the lonians, between Russia and Great Britain. 
The first article of this Convention gave the Seven 
Islands and their dependencies the title of a * Free and 

* Remarks, &c., by ConatViaro Capo d'Istrias, p. 73. Appendix F. 
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Independent State;' but its effect was neutralised by 
the provisions which followed. For it was further de- 
clared, that the lonians were placed under the immediate 
and exclusive protection and military command of the 
British Sovereign, who was to be represented by a resi- 
< dent Lord High Commissioner, invested with authority 
to regulate the laws and general administration; the 
power of summoning a Constituent Assembly, and direct- 
ing its proceedings in drawing up a Constitutional 
Charter. It was also stipulated, that the new form of 
government should be founded on the political organ* 
ization (dready eansting^ and that it should be sub- 
mitted to the ratification of the Protecting Sovereign.'' 

(p. 10). 

Now, I put it to any reader, whether the plain inter- 
pretation of this Treaty allows of any mystification of 
argument ? 

" The object of the Treaty " (I quote the words of Mr. 
Goulboum, in reply to Mr. Hume, in 1821) " was, that 
the Ionian States should enjoy a Constitution, founded 
upon their former Constitution, bui with greater advantages 
to themselves.'* (Hansard, 1821, vol. v. p. 1140.) 

The Treaty, then, provided that the existing liberties 
of the people should not be infringed. Were they not 
so ? Let any impartial person compare the machinery 
and working of the two Constitutions, that of Russia and 
that of Sir T. Maitland. Well might an eminent Ionian 
Bcholar, philosopher, and statesman observe, *^ Would to 
God we could have that Constitution in force now ! " 

But, say the Bureaucracy, by this writer, " If we con- 
sider the mutual relations between Great Britain on one 
side, and the Ionian Islands on the other, it is impossible 
to believe that the Allied Powers, who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris, did not intend, or at any rate did not 
earpect** (ingenious subterfuge!) "that the Protectors 
.would interpret it as giving them full authority to mould 
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the future destiny of the Protected. If the firat article 
had stood alone, the appointment of a Lord High Com- 
missioner would have been superfluous.^' The moral 
blindness of these Anglo-Ionians is such, that they sup- 
pose the Sovereigns of Europe to have intended as much 
cheatery, as they have practised themselves in regard to 
the lonians. At first they used to deny this, but the 
practice of thirty years has so habituated them to the 
delusion, that they lose all shame, and come forth publicly 
by this pamphlet to deny and to defend it. 

That such was not the intention of the Allied Powers, 
nor such the general understanding of the Treaty among 
Statesmen, is proved by the immediate remonstrance of 
Sir C. Monck, in the House of Commons, on the 21st of 
May, 1816, by the protest of Count J. Capo dlstrias, 
addressed to Lord Bathurst, in 1818, and 1819, and by 
the motions of Mr. Hume, on June 7, 1821, and May 14, 
1822. By these it is clearly shown that neither did the 
friends of the lonians accept this interpretation of the 
Treaty, nor did the framer of that Treaty allow it to be 
correct, nor did the Cabinet of Russia accede to it, nor 
did the lonians themselves submit to it, except under 
the pressure of circumstances, I might almost say, actual 
force. 

The argument of the writer, in respect to the Protec- 
tion, is that of Sir T. Maitland ; but the definition of a 
Protection is to be sought, not in the proclamations 
and addresses of 1817, but in 1800 and 1803; we there 
find the Turkish Government, whose suzerainetS was, as 
the writer acknowledges, but another name for Protection, 
which ** vassalage," however, or Protection, from a non- 
christiau power, the lonians would not receive ;— -we find 
the Turkish Government, I say, guaranteeing to the 
lonians, by Treaty, the independent management ** of their 
political af&irs," their internal Constitution, their com- 
merce, and all other privileges, (Art. II., Treaty of 1800 ;) 
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the right of trading in the ports of the Ottoman Em-- 
pire, under the direct action of their own Consul or vice* 
Consul ; the Porte undertaking to protect the mercantile 
navy of the Ionian States from the corsairs of Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Algiers ; (Art. III.). For this Protection 
the States were to pay 75,000 piastres (about £3,500) 
every three years, (Art. IV.), while Great Britain gene- 
rously claimed £105,000 for the same period ! ! and even 
now extorts £75,000 ! (See Despatch from Earl Grey to 
Sir H. Ward, July 3, 1849, p. 121.) 

The Porte also undertook, so great was the care of 
the independence of the States, by this Treaty, that its 
vessels of war should not approach within a certain 
distance (Art. VII.) ; while by the Constitution of 1800, 
as settled under that Treaty, the armed force, the finances, 
and the internal administration of the States, were 
placed entirely under the control of the Ionian Senate. 
Such was the definition of Protection under Turkey and 
Russia. It would not have been amiss, had Sir T. 
Maitland, when seeking for precedents of the relations 
between a Protecting Power and the Protected People, 
which he considered to be so unprecedented, reverted to 
these actualities of the Turkish Protection, which so 
strangely contrasts with that of England. 

But the Christian faith of the lonians would not allow 
them to submit themselves, even nominally, to the Turks; 
neither would their spirit of independence succumb to 
the aristocratic forms of government of the Senate alone, 
which was but a restoration of the Venetian plan of 
administration. Against the first, they carried on a 
guerilla warfare until they drove them from the Islands 
at once, and for ever ; and of the other, they procured 
an alteration from Russia, which, now, at their requests 
assumed the position of Protecting Power. 

Let us now see what was the Russian idea of Protec- 
tion, as set forth in the Constitution of 1803. It estab- 
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Kshed the Greek faith as the national religion; gave 
protection to the Roman Catholic religion ; and tolera- 
tion to all others, (Art. 4) ; conferring the right of 
voting to the " nobility," it required from the Elector, 
(Art. 6), that he should be bom in the Islands, of legiti- 
mate birth, and of the Christian faith ; should possess an 
annual revenue, varying from 1,800 ducats in the larger 
islands, to 225 in the smaller; that he should not exer- 
cise, personally, any mechanical trade or keep open shop ; 
should be able to read and write ; be of good character ; 
not a debtor to the public revenue, nor a fraudulent bank- 
rupt ; nor guilty of crimes punishable in a disgraceful 
manner. (Despatch from Lord Seaton to Earl Grey — 
Enclosure— Corfu, Jan. 4, 1849.) 

A degree obtained at one of the principal Universities 
of Europe, the holder of such degree being a person of 
good repute, and living respectably by the exercise of his 
literary talents, or any liberal art, was considered equiva^ 
lent to the annual rental required for nobility (Art. 7) ; 
and naturalization and nobility were (Art. 12) to be ob- 
tained, 1. by ten years' residence ; 2. by signal service 
rendered to the State ; 3. by the introduction of some 
useful art, scientific or mechanical ; 5, by some great 
establishment for industry or commerce; or after five 
years' residence, naturalization only was to be obtained ; — 
1. By the possession of large landed property ; 2. by 
extraordinary ability in science or art ; 3. by marriage 
with an Ionian woman (Art. 13). 

I may pause here to remark, that the people who 
had been possessed of such Constitution twelve years 
before Sir Thomas Maitland came amongst them, 
hardly deserved to be called barbarous, or set down 
as requiring to be educated for liberty and civilization 
by that ^^ modem Alcinous," as I find noted in this 
pamphlet. 

The Russian Protection, also^ by this Constitution of 
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1803, gave the Vote bj Ballot ; the free election of a 
Representative Assembly, consisting of forty members ; 
threw open all the offices of the State to the lonians 
solely ; instituted an Upper House of seventeen Senators, 
chosen by the Electoral Body, in whom vested the Execu- 
tive Power of the State, foreign and domestic, and the 
management of the revenue and expenses, according 
as they might be settled by the Legislative Body. 

This is the Constitution of which that of Sir T. Mait- 
land, in 1817, is nothing but a parody, ^^a well-arranged 
and perfect whole, which he mutilated with his" clever 
machinery and tricky devices. 

Such were the Turkish and Russian ProtectionSi 
Where then was the difficulty to Sir T. Maitland in find* 
ing a precedent as to the method in which the Allied 
Powers had *' intended '^ the lonians should be treated ? 
Could the Emperor of Russia, who had already filled the 
office of Protector,* entertain any doubt of the meaning 
of the word " Protection," in a Treaty drawn up by one 
of his own ministers, and actually under his own super- 
vision? And that the interpretation of Sir T. Maitland was 
not intended to be put upon the Treaty is evident, as I 
have before said, from the language of remonstrance, 
addressed to Lord Bathurst, by Count J. Capo d'Istrias, 
in 1818. 

. The writer argues, that *^ if the first article had stood 
alone, the appointment of a Lord High Commissioner 
would have been entirely superfluous.'^ I do not myself 
see that a Lord High Commissioner is incompatible with 
a Constitution, any more than a Sovereign is with a 
Parliament; the more especially as I find an exact 
definition of the powers and description of duties of that 
office set forth in the Treaty itself, which, — after 
expressly stating, in Art. 3, that the United States 

* « * See prod^oation of Sir T* MaiUand, Nov. 19, 1816. 
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fhally vnth the approbation of the Frot^cttog Power* 
regulate their internal organization, goes on to specify 
the appointment of a Lord High Commissioner as being 
made. 

*^ In order to give to all the points of this organization 
the necessary consistency and action, for which purpose 
his Britannic Majesty will employ a particular solicitude 
with regard to the legislation and the general administra- 
tion of these States/' 

The Congress, howeyer, showed themselves especially 
anxious to aToid that very interpretation being put 
upon this ** particular solicitude," which it was the 
object of Sir T. Maitland to give it, and of this 
pamphlet to defend ; for, in Art. 4 we find the *' par- 
tieulax solicitude,^ carefully restricted and defined as 
follows : — 

** In order to carry into execution, without delay, the 
stipulations mentioned in the articles preceding, and to 
ground the political reorganization of the united Ionian 
States upon that organization which is actually in force^ 
the Lord High Commissioner shall regulate the forms 
of eonyocation of a Legislative Assembly, of which he 
shall direct the proceedings, in order to draw up a new 
Constitutional Charter for the States, which his Britannic 
Majesty shall be requested to ratify." 

This argument of the writer is founded on that used 
by Sir T. Maitland, in his address to his first Primary 
Council, a selection of his own creatures, called together 
by him to agree to his Constitution of 1817. He told 
them first, that, as the interests of the Protector and the 
Protected must be identical, that was the point of view 
from which the Treaty of Paris must be regarded. The 
first article, declaring the Ionian States independent, 
must, he said, be taken as modified by those which fol-* 
low (so that the Treaty would first give independence, 
and then go on to take it away) ; and that the liberty and 
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independence of a State under Protection, must, in hit 
opinion, be always problematical ; that the appointment 
of a Lord High Commissioner strengthened this view, as 
it placed the le^lative and general administration in 
the hands of the Protecting Power— ^or, in other words, 
he argued that, because it was determined by the Treaty 
that the Protecting Power should cause a Constitution to 
be drawn up, therefore it was meant that there should be 
no independence ; but he omitted to state that the Treaty 
enjoined that the Constitution should be founded on the 
basis and principles of the one then in existence). On 
this point, he declared he could not listen to any dis* 
cussion. The Primary Council must adopt his view of 
the case and act upon it.* 

But the method in which Sir T. Maitland started on 
his constitutional career, is best set forth in the admirable 
Memorial addressed to the Marquis of Normanby, on the 
12th of August, 1839, by the Chevalier Mustoxidi, on 
which Memorial, though its immediate result was a strong 
reproof administered to its author by Lord J. Russell, at 
the instigation of Sir Howard Douglas, all the subsequent 
reforms and changes of the Ionian Constitution have been 
based. 

*^ But, unluckily for the Ionian Islands (and to the 
shame of the British name be it said), the first Lord 
High Commissioner chosen to put in execution the 
Treaty, was a man of absolute and arbitrary principles. 
In vain the Treaty said to him, that the Ionian States 
were to remodel their internal organization on the basis 
of the one existing ; that he had nothing to do but to 
regulate the form for convoking the L^slative Assembly, 
and direct their proceedings in framing a Constitution, to 
be afterwards ratified by the King. 

** In vain did the Treaty also tell him, that, until that 

* Address of Sir T. Maitland to the Primaiy Council, Febmaiy 3, 
1817 : Le tre ConstitimonL Corfo, 1849, p. 144^ 
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CoDstitution was ratified, the existing Cos titution should 
remain in force, without any alteration (Arts. 3, 4, 5)^ 
In vain did he himself recognise the existence of a pre- 
vious Constitution, and in consequence of that Constitu- 
tion reinstate, in his place, the President of the Senate 
(Proclamation, 20th March, 1816) ; but he suddenly dis- 
solved that Body, which he had found composed of Repre- 
sentatives from all the Islands, in the full exercise of their 
functions, and which had been recognised by his pre- 
decessor, General Campbell ; and no sooner did the Sena-^- 
tors address some remarks to him, than he, by a proclama- 
tion (22nd May, 1816), declared them to be unfit and 
corrupt citizens. 

** A measure so harsh and unexpected depressed every 
spirit. The English ofiicers placed at the head of the 
Administration, in each island, intercepted all lawful 
means of forwarding the complaints of the Ionian peo- 
ple to the Protecting Power. 

'' There existed an organic law of the Body of Electors. 
This law, by the Constitution of 1817, has been main- 
tained to this day, except in that part where it received an 
arbitrary wound from Sir T. Maitland, in order to arrive 
at his deadly object. By this law, the Electors nominated 
the forty members of the Assembly, and the new organi- 
zation ought, according to the Treaty, to have been based 
upon the one then existing, and to have remained unaltered 
nntil the ratification. But General Maitland created, by 
his own will, a Primary Council of eleven individuals, and 
proclaimed them an integral part of the future Assembly, 
and liberally gave them, the right of nominating their 
other twenty-nine colleagues, leaving to the Electors only 
the miserable privilege of selecting, from a double list of 
names (and this not by an absolute, but by a relative 
majority), one out of each of the two names that only 
were proposed to them. 

'' The false and amljitious views of these individuals, 
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their personal character, or their incapacity, we're a sure 
pledge of the obedience that was required from them for 
the work in preparation." 

These are the parties whom the writer of this pam- 
phlet speaks of as the ** most prominent and influential 
gentlemen." He tells us, that " Sir T. Maitland spent 
two years after his arrival in studying the character, 8ccJ' 
and that this Charter, *' unanimously adopted," was the 
result. The contrary was the fact ; Sir T. Maitland did 
no more than take the Constitution of 1803, tear out 
certain pages, as the Vote by Ballot, the freedom of elec- 
tion, and the self-government of the people ; and then 
^ invested himself with almost absolute authority " (p. 14). 
The Senate he made ^^ little more than a Court to regis- 
ter the decrees of the Lord High Commissioner," whose 
approbation was necessary to every single act of the 
general government, the distribution of every &rthing of 
the public money, to the appointment of every public 
servant from the highest to the lowest" (p. 16). 

** Foreign relations, supreme military command, the 
direction of the Police, and the Health Departments 
were entrusted to him, immediately and exclusively" 
(p. 15). '* He had a Resident in each of the Islands, to 
control their Local Governments, as he controlled the 
Senate at Corfu. Sir Thomas decided on creating him- 
self virtually a Dictator" (p. 16). " The Alcinous of the 
modem Corcyra. He consults or signifies his wish 
to the Council of Chiefs and Elders. The Assembly 
hears and obeys, perhaps hears and murmurs, but is 
not expected to employ any option or power of 
rejection." > 

. Such is the unmitigated nonsense, which a pedant 
politician, set over an Ionian University to direct the 
education of Ionian youth, thinks himself justified 
in giving forth to the world in defence of the shameless 
delusion and tyranny of Sir T. Maitland's administration. 
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With what feeling methinks must Ionian parents com* 
mit the education of their sons to such custody ! With 
what spirit must the Ionian youth attend to the lectures 
and instructions of one who can speak of their country's 
rights and liberties in such terms ! Well might Sir H. 
Ward find " schools without scholars," as we are told 
at p. 79, if such were the doctrines of the schoolmasters. 
' But this is not alL Let us have a further taste of the 
quality of a system, which this writer in defence of Sir 
H. Ward's policy sets forth with so much complacency as 
one that is so admirable, and to which, as he informs us, at 
p. 121, we must at once return. I will let him state his 
own account of what he regards as so laudable and just 
in his own terms. We have had his model Senate, 
let us now observe his model Assembly. 

" The mainspring of this clever political engine " (the 
Constitution of 1817), " was the Primary Council, com- 
posed in the first instance of eleven nominees of the Govern^ 
ment. On the expiration of each Parliament, the Senators 
and Regents constituted the new Primary Council and 
became the integral members — ^the nucleus — of the 
future Assembly. It was their duty to propose to the 
Electors a list of the persons from whom alone they were 
allowed to choose their other twenty-nine Representatives. 
This document, generally framed under the direction of 
the Lord High Commissioners and their Secretaries^ was 
called the dotible list, as containing the names of twice 
as many (that is fifty-eight) candidates as there were 
places to be filled in the Assembly. As it always inclu- 
ded a number of the most influential and respectable 
citizens, known to be attached to England '' (by which the 
writer means the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy), *^ no diffi- 
culty was ever found in securing the return of those 
individuals whose presence in the Legislature was most 
desired by the Protection " (p. 78). 

And yet they had the impudence to call such a system 
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re-election ! And Sir T. Maitland did away with the 
vote by ballot to give " free and independent spirit to the 
Ionian Electors ! " 

But this is not all, " as the Primary Council was com- 
posed of the old Senators and Regents, and as the nomi- 
nation of these ftinctionaries virtually vested with the 
Lord High Commissioner, the Protecting Government 
might have perfect confidence in the majority^ of its being 
always on its side under ordinary circumstances. But " 
(by way of making assurance doubly sure) " Sir T. Mait- 
land vested in the English Privy Council the right to 
dissolve, at any moment, the Ionian Parliament. Thus, 
a troublesome opposition could at any time be quietly 
got rid of, simply by excluding the names of the restive 
Legislators from the list presented to the Electors for 
their choice of the future Assembly ! " 

This is the kind of political and social morality — this 
deliberate fraud and practical triple lie of government, 
and administration, and election, — which the Rector of a 
University dares in the present century to hold up for 
our approbation ! This is " the expedient," which he 
tells us, " worthy of the most acute and practical law- 
giver of ancient Greece, provided a complete constitu- 
tional corrective to any spirit of opposition that could 
possibly arise." 

I lose all patience when I think of this Solon ; this so 
belauded legislator, " with his harsh but penetrating and 
commanding countenance" (p. 26) ; " this stern old 
soldier," this ** Cromwell, who, though constantly and 
bitterly attacked, and seldom and coldly defended, is not 
unpopular with the great body of the people." It is 
notorious to us all, that the career of Sir T. Maitland, in 
the Islands, was that of an unrestrained tyranny. Re- 
leased from all responsibility at home, he ruled the 
lonians as he pleased, by turns a very " jolly " Alcinous 
or a stem Tiberius. His evening feasts were protracted 
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long into the morning, and the noonday found him 
yet sleeping off the fumes of last night's wine ; he would 
receive the Senate in his nightcap, just as he had tumbled 
from his bed, and be heard to curse their untimely 
intrusion as they were waiting in his antechamber. We 
do not hear of the frequent inebriation of Alcinous as a 
portion of his wisdom ; but often, when Sir T. Maitland 
was not to be seen for three or four days, " the larger 
portion of the men of substance and intelligence in the 
country " might be heard quoting the proverb— 

^' Una buona ubbriacatura 
Quattro Inngbi gionii dura." 

His policy was a strong one indeed ; for it was that of a 
man who had no control of his temper, and who did as 
he liked, because he knew that, by his own Constitution, 
no one could forward a complaint of him but through 
himself! He passed his time in journeying between 
Corfu and Malta, where he had another Governorship, 
charging the country the expenses of his voyages in his 
nephew's vessel ; he was a place-holder of greedy desires 
and enormous voracity, to the extent of, I believe, 
£15,000 per annum ;* and he finally died of apoplexy, 
at Malta. 

This is the Solon, the Lycurgus, and the Draco, of 
whose practical, and especially moral administration of 
the Ionian Islands, I shall have a few words to speak in 
another part. 

After so luminous an exposition of a Government so 
excellently contrived, the enthusiastic Rector loses all 
command of his feelings in his intense admiration of this 
Maitlandish Utopia, and breaks out with the following 
ingenious remark. 

*' This character of the Government vastly simplifies 
the labours of those who undertake to write on Ionian 

* See Mr. Hume's speecb on ^Hhe Ionian lelands." Hansard, 
May 14, 1822. 
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affairs. Elsewhere^ history is the biography of societies ; 
hercy it is the biography of Lord High Commissioners.'^ 
Truly it has been so with the lonians — Maitland, and 
Douglas, and Ward, taxation, tyranny, extravagance, debt, 
and sanguinary cruelty ! Nugent and Seaton — justice, 
generosity, liberty, retrenchment, and peace ! Let my 
English reader, however, imagine the fate of a nation 
depending on the disposition and temper of the person 
sent to govern it ; and not on laws, regulations, or Con- 
stitution ; " can such things be," he would say, " and this 
too in a country whose independence was guaranteed by a 
solemn Treaty of the great Powers of Europe, and placed 
under the safeguard of the British Protection ? '' 

I am sorry the learned Rector was not bom a slave, as 
he would have so loved to lick his fetters, and shake 
them to some harmonious "God save our noble floggers!" 
in praise of the Sir Thomas, who lashed his lazy hide 
in some Carolinian sugar-plantation. Right pleasant 
and humorous withal is it to view this learned Theban, 
cane in hand, as each separate " whack " descends from his 
pedagoguish shoulder, with pitiless pedantry, on the youth- 
ful Ionian liberty, which he is training up in the way it 
should go ! Right pleasant, I say, is it to find him, page 
after page, telling us how thankful we ought to be, — we — 
who have lived through the suzerainete of the Turks and 
the Protection of the Russians, — that we had fallen into 
the merciful hands of that jovial and well-salaried " Alci- 
nous," Sir T. Maitland. Great is he also, when he tells 
us how that worthy Courier of the JEgean, that Colossus 
with one leg in Malta and the other in Corfu, " executed 
his important chsu-ge with honour and fidelity " (p. 21) ; 
despising " vague or foolish ideas of Republican Govern- 
ments, or Greek rights and nationality '* (p. 21) ; and how, 
as " the national honour of England was deeply impli- 
cated in the establishment of a good government in the 
Ionian Islands,'* he declared, worthy soul! — "that the 
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honour of their country was held by the majority of 
Englishmen to be of more vital consequence than any 
acquisition, however desirable, or any commercial advan- 
tage, however great "* (p. .18). 

How beautiful is this clear, unadulterated humbug 
in high places ! This illustrious sham ! The " national 
honour ^' was exemplified in a series of cheating tricks ; 
the loyalty and fidelity, in robbing a people of their just 
liberty ; the Lord High Commissioner looking his Ionian 
victims in the face all the time, with a benevolent smile, 
with all the ingenuous simplicity, the innocent uncon- 
sciousness of a clever pickpocket, while robbing some 
polite old lady of her quarter's dividends in an omnibus ! 

Our Ionian " Rector '^ enjoys the massacre of our 
infant liberties, with the appetite of a Herod. He seems 
to think that " the constant and firm authority, and the 
securing public order and prosperity " (p. 12), were to be 
obtained by no other means, and applauds the manner in 
which all the Ionian situations were filled up by English- 
men, because, forsooth, " until the lonians should have 
been trained to the acts and usages of a regular govern- 
ment, it was absolutely necessary to place a few ex- 
perienced Englishmen at the head of the administration 
of justice, of the finances, and the police " (p. 24). But he 
forgets, with all his " access to official papers '^ (which I 
observe he has largely used to transfer, bodily, numerous 
passages of Sir T. Maitland's addresses, proclamations, &c. 
as parts of his own argument), to tell us, how Sir T. Maitland 
found the number of public situations, on his assuming 
office, to be 396, and how he at once increased them to 
575 ; neither does he mention what Mr. Hume mentions 
(Hansard, vol. vii. 1822, in the Debate of May 14), and, 
what is notorious from the Parliamentary Returns of that 
period, about the ten Militia officers, who were flying 
about the Islands, at salaries varying from £200 to £400 

* Address of Sir T. Maitland to the Primary Council, Feb. 3, 1817. 
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per annum, at the expense of the Ionian States, — all of 
them English officers " with allowances from the Ionian 
stores,'^ — ^when there was not one single Militia man, 
Serjeant, or drummer for them to command: a gross and 
wicked job, perpetrated by this jolly Alcinous, and slurred 
over without defence in the English House of Commons, 
— in the same manner as Sir H. Ward's atrocious 
cruelties in Cephalonia were last year defended, — not by 
denial of the fact, but on account of his "excellent 
character and disposition ! " The " gallant officer " and 
"his talents and experience," with other such polite 
phrases, served to extenuate, wipe out, and cover even 
the gross job I before mentioned, of his charging the 
English nation with the expenses of his voyages to Malta 
(whither he went to receive his own salary). Yet, in the 
fece of all these notorious facts, patent as the noonday, 
and openly acknowledged, — now that no one is supposed 
to have an interest in their concealment, — this time- 
serving scholar, who doubtless has greased his gown at 
many a Government House dinner, tells us, — in a para- 
graph, which I will back for falsehood against the 
aggregated epitaphs of a thousand churchyards, that — 
"When, in the spring of 1849, another English officer" 
(the writer here refers to Lord Seaton, and here the 
animv^ of the whole pamphlet first peeps out) — 

" Yielded up to the cries of a few demagogues the system 
which had ensured thirty years of peace (!) and prosperity (!), 
unparalleled in the annals of the Islands (!), and which was long and 
generally considered, whatever might be its £Eiults, as a necessary 
guarantee of social order ; all who were at Corfu will bear witness, 
that many an honest heart among the Ionian gentry swelled with 
respectful remembrance of the stem old soldier, who, if he sometimes 
handled them rudely himself, took care that no one else should presume 
to treat them ill.** 

Sir T. Maitland, with all his faults, might still have lain 
unquestioned in his grave ; but that such writers as this 
will overdo their dirty work, and drag the rottenness of 

D 2 ♦ 
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his bad fame into open daylight, and call upon us to 
admire the eternal sweetness of a good man's memory. 

Not content, however, with filching from the lonians 
their liberties, Sir T. Maitland, as I am prepared to 
show, actually picked our pockets of our money. 
In that "very able, candid, and manly address " (p. 11), 
in which, as M. Mustoxidi expresses it (Memorial, p. 8. 
par. 23), he "ordered that all persons of different 
opinions should keep them to themselves, and declared 
he should abstain from all discussion on this point, all 
of which would be useless, since he would suffer no 
interpretation, but the one he thought proper to give,^' — 
in this " very able, candid, and manly address," the Lord 
High Commissioner exhibited a remarkable consideration 
as to handling the money of the lonians, when he spoke 
as follows : — 

^^ As regards the finances of these countries, we might, were Great 
Britain disposed to insist on the letter of the Treaty, exact from you a 
Conyention for the pajrment of our troops and the support of our 
garrison. But from a consideration of the condition of the States, and 
the disorder of their finances, and that the whole system of internal 
administration must be changed entirely before any knowledge of the 
means of the State can be acquired, the Protection will be satisfied with 
reducing the expenses of each Island into the smallest possible limits, 
and paying the surplus into the general public treasury, to be applied 
to such useful works as may be required, and the repair and presenra- 
tion of the fortresses." (Address to the Primary Council, drd 
November, 1817.) 

After this, will it be believed that Sir T. Maitland 
raised the taxes on the people from £48,500 to £87,420, 
and spent more than £200,000 on fortresses ? nay more, 
that, — after all the boasted generosity of the Pro- 
tection, — he made the Assembly pass a law to pay 
£35,000 yearly for the expense of British troops to gar- 
rison the Islands ; and that Great Britain, up to the last 
few years, has had the meanness to accept it ? The very 
last published despatch of Earl Grey, as I have before 
shown, still further insists on this payment, now re- 
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duced to £25,000, because my poor countrymen cannot 
pay any more. 

Now, what are the words of this Convention, which has 
cost the lonians so dearly, and what its true meaning? 

^^ That his BritanDic Majesty consented that a particular Convention 
with the Ionian States should settle all matters relating to the garrisons, 
both as to number and expense." 

This is all ; and it certainly never was meant that the 
Ionian States should pay for three regiments, where 
Russia had found one sufficient for every Ionian purpose. 
The fact of the importance of the Ionian Islands as a 
garrison for British purposes in the Adriatic, was no 
reason why the lonians should have been made to pay 
for it. 






Of course," argues Mr. Hume (in his speech of May 14, 1822), 
the meaning of the contemplated arrangement must have been that 
the settlement -should take place with those constitutional authorities, 
m conformity with the stipulation, that all expenses were to bo 
defrayed by the revenues of the islands ; therefore clearly implying, 
that there was to exist a civil and independent government, separate 
and distinct from the military authorities." 

This view of the separate functions of the civil and 
military government of the Ionian States, as intended by 
the Treaty of Paris to devolve thejirst upon the lonians 
themselves, and the second on the Protecting Power, as 
well as the universal opinion of the statesmen of England, 
then and since, as to the real position of Great Britain 
in these States, it will be easy to corroborate, first by a 
quotation from the State paper, entitled, " Observations 
sur V etat int6rieur des lies loniennes, Nov. ^, 1815," 
addressed to Lord Castlereagh, and in explanation of his 
views, with which Count John Capo d'Istrias accompanied 
the copy of the Treaty drawn up by himself; secondly, 
by the public observations of those statesmen, at that 
time and subsequently, both in the debates in Parliament 
and their despatches, as well as by the remonstrance 
afterwards addressed to Lord Bathurst at the instance of 
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the cabinet of Russia, by the Count J. Capo d'Istrias 
against the violation of the Treaty of Paris. 

The advice given by that statesman, himself an Ionian, 
as to the right method of government for the lonians, 
was as follows : — 

^' The Protecting Power, in deigning to extend a paternal solicitude 
to the legislation and the government of the Ionian Islands, ought not, 
in any case, to permit its agents to take an immediate part in the 
making of the laws or the administration of the country. 

^^ A formal exercise of these rights would destroy the prestige of the 
national existence of the Islands, wound the self-love of the natives, 
deprive the general cause of the co-operation of the most distinguished 
men, and cause all the responsibility of the administration to fall on 
the shoulders of the foreigners who administered afiairs. These 
individuals, the most greedy after ephemeral advantages (and every 
country has its own) would make an exclusive profit for themselves, to 
the detriment of the country, and to the damage of the reputation of 
the Protecting Power. 

^' The legislation of the government of the Islands should be exclu- 
sively confided to the lonians, the Protecting Power taking care to 
assure itself, in a real and positive manner, that the Legislature and 
those engaged in the government have no other object, no other 
intention, in carrying out the duties of their offices than that of con- 
solidating the prosperity of their country. 

^' The Protecting Power could exercise this advantageous influence. 
" 1. By directing the Legislative Assembly in its operations. 
^' 2. By accepting from it the right of appointment to the principal 
offices of the general administration, on which depends the par- 
ticular administration of each island, as well as to the judicial 
tribunals." 

Such was the scheme of the duties and objects of a 
Protecting Power, and the means of carrying them out, 
which were set forth for Sir T. Maitland. But he shut 
his eyes to this, declared he could not see it, and acted 
just the contrary. The result has been a never-ending 
contest during thirty years between the Ionian liberals 
and the Bureaucracy, and finally such a remodelling of his 
so-called Constitution, as, thanks to the subsequent tinker* 
ing interference of Sir H. Ward, has conceded to the 
lonians too little for the full enjoyment of liberty, and 
just too much of self-government to permit any longer 
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the uDControUed exercise of an arbitrary power by the 
Lord High Commissioner. 

The author briefly sums up the next 20 years of 
Ionian history by informing us that " Sir Frederick 
Adam and Sir Howard Douglas carefully walked in the 
footsteps of their predecessor/' 

How Sir F. Adam carried on his government can be 
judged from the account of his administration which Sir 
Charles Napier has left us, in his " Colonies,"* and the 
utter absorption of the national revenues by which it was 
distinguished. It is now ten years since I briefly summed 
up the history of Sir Howard Douglas's tyranny in a 
letter which I felt it my duty to address to him at that 
period, 1842, and from which I now subjoin an extract. 

" You have been the representative of British freedom, British 
policy, British power and will, to aid in the advance and development 
of liberal institutions in every nation under her sway or protection. 
As Lord High Commissioner of the Queen of England, you presided 
over a people, few indeed in numbers, but characterised by talent, 
acumen, and energy; and who, without reference to their heroic or 
hiijtoric times, can show, within the last century, a longer catalogue 
of eminent men, in proportion to the population of their country, 
than any other nation in Europe, or indeed all the rest of Europe 
together. Yes, Sir, the Ionian Islands, which hardly equal in popula- 
tion a single parish in London, have produced a long and noted 
series of divines, philosophers, statesmen, orators, warriors, professors, 
&c. ; nor will it be irrelevant to my present purpose to mention a 
few of them, such as Mignati^ Theotoky^ Bulgaria Mug^niouiy learned 
divines preachers and distinguished writers; Bondioli^ Delladecima^ 
Carburiy Pieriy Foecolo, professors of the first universities of Italy 
and elsewhere ; another, Carburi^ a great architect, who transported 
to St Petersburgh the granite rock on which stands the statue of 
Peter the Great; Ltui^ a general in Prussia, and ambassador in 
England ; Looerdo, a general and peer of France ; Corafan^ viceroy of 
Sicily; Jerachi^ viceroy of Siam; Moncenigo^ Bulgaria Franzini^ 
ministers of state in Europe ; Capo oTIstriaSy secretary of state in 
Russia, plenipotentiary of that power in the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, and President of Greece; and there are many others of great 



* The Colonies, and the Ionian Islands in particular. London: 
Boone. 1833. 
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merit, though perhaps of less renown, the enumeration of whose names 
would fill many pages. 

^' Over this people, entrusted to the protection of the Queen of 
England bj a solemn European Treaty, you have, as the representative 
of British Majesty, held unrestricted sway for more than six years ; 
and it is this people. Sir, whom, in your despatch of the 1 0th of April, 
1840, wlien they had for five years been subjected to the influence of 
your government, and had, for twenty-five years, been under British 
Protection, you declare to be ^ uneducated, fanatical, and superstitious,' 
their enlightened clergy ^ ignorant and bigoted,' the whole nation 
* semi-barbarous and unprepared to receive the institutions promised 
to them by that solemn Treaty.' You represent them as ^ unfit for a 
press, even with moderate restrictions, and to be incapable of investi- 
gating or regulating the accounts and expenditure of their own finances.' 
And more than all this, you stigmatize them as ^ factious, corrupt, 
and enemies to the British Protection !' 

" Many eminent lonians, amongst wJiom are Count Vlaro Capo d'Istrias, 
Dr. Plessa, Mr. Petrizzopulo, Sec, have expressed their indignation at 
this libel on their country, in several pamphlets, published in London 
and elsewhere ; but one of the most distinguished among them, one of 
the first scholars and most talented men of his age, a man not of Greek 
or Ionian, but of European reputation, the Chevalier Andrea Mustoxidi, 
has charged me now with the distribution, amongst some of the most 
eminent men in London, of a pamphlet written by bim in reply to the 
said despatch of the 10th of April, 1840, and in defence of his country. 
'*' Though I do not find your name in the list for distribution, I should 
Consider it a want of courtesy on my part, not to forward you a copy 
of the work, as your name figures in almost every page, and your 
statements in that despatch are, without a single exception, completely 
contradicted and refuted. I feel it, therefore, incumbent on me to 
forward you a copy, and I embrace the opportunity to convey to you 
It suggestion, to which I request your most serious attention. 

" The production in the House of Commons of the above mentioned 
despatch, together with the memorial of the Chevalier Mustoxidi, took 
place in June 1840, and in April of the following session a Committee 
of Inquiry was demanded by the friends of the lonians, to examine 
into the truth of the statements of that despatch. Through the 
influence, however, of your friends and supporters in the House, and 
the unwillingness of Lord John Russell himself to doubt the correct-* 
ness of an ofiicial document, his lordship joined your friends, and the 
Committee was refused. Truth, however, has a vitality and vigour 
not to be subdued or repressed by factious opposition ; neither can the 
devices of art for ever withstand the persevering constancy of its 
attacks. The triumph of truth was delayed for a while by the 
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xejection of the motion of Lord Charles Fitzroy for a Committee of 
Inquiry, but only for a while ; for the Chevalier Mustoxidi has now 
supplied, by his individual and patriotic exertions, the direct and com- 
plete refutation of the statements in your forenamed despatch, which 
must have resulted from the parliamentary inquiry, had it been 
granted. In the pamphlet which I now send yon, you will find thaft 
the Chevalier Mustoxidi has taken up your despatch, paragraph by 
paragraph, passage by passage, statement by statement, has calmly 
and clearly demonstrated their total want of foundation, and has passed 
upon it the sentence which would inevitably have been pronounced 
had its merits been tried, as was proposed, by a Committee of your own 
countrymen." 

The reply of Sir Howard Douglas to my letter was 
conveyed to me through his son, Major Douglas, who 
returned the pamphlet, and informed me of Sir Howard 
Douglas's determination to decline all correspondence or 
communication with me on the subject, upon which I 
printed the correspondence and circulated it amongst the 
members of the English Legislature, with a note, of 
which the following is an extract. 

^' By the return of the pamphlet. Sir H. Douglas has driven me to 
an appeal from himself to bis colleagues in the British Parliament, 
who, however they may be inclined to advocate those principles in 
which Sir Howard professes to have conducted his government, would 
be hiT from giving countenance to the tyrannical and arbitrary means 
by which he carried out his administration. Dilapidation of the State's 
finances, as proved by an uncontradicted article in the ' Morning 
Chronicle' of the 11th of February, 1841, and by many writers, 
amongst whom is Count Capo d'Istrias ; dissolution of an Assembly 
characterised by talent, patriotism, and independence, and the substi^ 
tution of another, most of the members of which had no pretence to 
such attributes, but whose preponderating virtue was submissive 
obedience to the will which created them legislators; — ^wholesale 
calumnies, persecutions, arbitrary imprisonments, domiciliary visits^ 
banishments without trial, denial of a free press, interference in the 
religious observances of the people, never before attempted, not even 
under Latin intolerance, during the time of the Venetians ; the sub- 
sequent hostility to the Greek Patriarch, unfortunately too successful ; 
the encouragement given to missionaries to spread their doctrines 
among the people, which had for its result the late fiEital collision 
between the mob- and the Boldiers; the treating of a free people like 
Helots, and other measures of a similar nature, are not so congenial to the 
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English character as to admit of their being toleiuted or passed over 
in silence, if once brought under the notice of the British Parliament. 
After this, Sir Howard Douglas may get up in his place, and talk of 
the happiness he has conferred on the Ionian people ; but he may be 
assured that there will rise up from that Parliament of which he is now 
a member, some generous champions, to demand from him an account 
of his administration in those islands, an administration which has 
rendered the British name unpopular through the Levant, and almost 
annihilated that affection which had always subsisted between the 
Ionian people and their protectors." 

That the slight sketch of Sir Howard Douglases finan- 
cial administration, which I have here given, is by no 
means incorrect, is proved in the subjoined letter from 
Lord Charles Fitzroy to Lord John Russell, which his 
lordship subsequently printed in a pamphlet, entitled : 
" Letters and Documents on the Ionian Islands."* 

^^ Burlington House, April 15, 1842. 
^' Dear Lord John, 

*' I have just been reading the Lord High Commissioner's (Lord 
Seaton's) first speech to the Ionian Legislative Assembly, which speech 
fully bears out the justice of the complaints of the lonians against the 
financial administration of Sir Howard Douglas. 

*^ Notwithstanding that the revenue over former periods had increased, 
yet had the expenditure increased so much, that from 1835 to 1840 the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue by a sum of £19,000. In 1841-42, 
the gross revenue was £150,446; expenditure £154,292 ; leaving in 
that year a deficit, as to revenue, of nearly £4,000. The above is 
Lord Seaton's own statement, and he follows it up by saying, ^^Annunzio 
solamente i fatti, astenendomi da ogni ragionamento ulteriore," — a 
pretty severe slap for Sir Howard Douglas ; the present Lord High 
Commissioner (Lord Seaton) being served by the same Council that 
his predecessor had been. 

^^ To this excess of expenditure is to be added sums borrowed from 
the pension fund, &c. &c., arrears for the military contributions unpaid 
and unaccounted for. 

^^ I had nearly forgot to mention the surplus revenue left by Lord 
Nugent, likewise unaccounted for; making, in the whole, nearly 
£300,000. All this, and much more, would have come out, if a 
Committee for Inquiry had been granted to me. — Yours very truly, 
*' Bt. Hon. Lord John Russell, " Charles Fitzroy." 

* London : Ridgway. 1850. 
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The governmeDt of Lord Nugent, which, we are told, 
** was too short to leave any lasting traces," left at any 
rate in the treasury £126,550 sterling. Every penny of 
which, in spite of a constantly increasing revenue. Sir 
Howard Douglas, who succeeded him, managed to con- 
sume. He left to his successor, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
sufficient occupation for years in quieting the agitation, 
and discontent and terror, which his tyrannical despo- 
tism had produced in the minds of the lonians. 

We may now pause to examine, with this pamph- 
leteering pedagogue, " the practical results of the Eng- 
lish domination during the preceding twenty-five years." 
" A good government,** our author tells us, " like a good 
coat, is that which suits the body for which it is designed." 
Granted — ^but who is the proper judge of its fitting and 
its fitness, the tailor or the wearer? The Constitution- 
monger or the people who have to live under his 
"system"? Let us examine these "blessings "more closely. 

" At home piracy and brigandage disappeared." The 
contrary is the fact ; up to the independence of Greece, 
which now guards its opposite shores, the islands 
Meganesi and others, for instance, were infested with 
pirates, as was the Archipelago. What has been done 
as regards brigandage is shown by the acknowledged 
fact, recorded in the despatches of Sir H. Ward, that 
though there were 700 soldiers in Cephalonia, yet even 
vnth these and the assistance of the police, Theodore 
Vlacco, a notorious brigand, was enabled to remain at 
liberty for upwards of six months, and was only finally 
taken when he had gathered a sufficient band together, 
with the "Father Robber," Nodaro, to make himself 
dangerous. 

"Abroad, the lonians became entitled to the same 
protection which British subjects received from all English 
Consuls and Missions." They might have been " entitled," 
but they certainly never got it, unless on such occasions 
as that of the late Pacifico affair^ when it served the 
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purpose of my Lord Palmerston to interest himself on 
behalf of a persecuted Ionian burglar and his man, by 
way of making up a grievance against the Government of 
Greece. The complaints of the lonians at Constantinople 
are too well known at the Foreign-office, as vainly 
demanding redress, to require my further mention of 
them here. 

But "trade and agriculture flourished." Did they so? 
What say the despatches of Lord Seaton, which tell us 
of his labours to encourage and reanimate it ? Let us hear 
what the Assembly said to Sir H. Ward on this subject. 

" Otir marine, fonnerly floarishiug, is now decreasing; agriculture 
and industry are not animated or protected." (Speech of the President 
of the Assembly/ to the Lord High Commissioner^ on the Wth of Aprily 
2850, published with the unanim^ous consent of the Assembly,) 

" Justice was for the first time administered with rigour 
and impartiality." Indeed ! What does the Rector think 
of the following case, as stated publicly in the House of 
Commons, by Mr. Hume, on June 7, 1821 ? — 

^^ He pledged himself^ if the House granted a Committee to inquire, 
or sent out a Commission to take evidence (though that was hardly 
necessary, for the official documents themselves proved enough to sup- 
port the general accusation), to prove such a system of misrule as must 
excite the indignation of every good man, and he could only, if his 
motion should be refused, appeal to the House, as a witness of his 
endeavour to prevent the disastrous consequences of rebellion and civil 
war, which must ensue in these islands, if Sir T. Maitland was allowed 
to act the tyrant. To convince the House of the truth of his statement, 
he wonld now mention another case, that of Valerio Stai, who was 
snispended from the responsible situation he filled, without inquiry, and 
refused every opportunity of justifying his conduct, although by the 
Constitution he was entitled to have his case carried before the public 
tribunal. There was another cruel and arbitrary act towards Signor 
Alessandro Battaglia, who was the inheritor of church abbey lands, 
which had for a long course of years been in his family. The estate 
had been duly conferred by an abbot 150 years before. This man 
loudly complained of the revision of his title to this property, and 
demanded that the matter might be legally investigated before thei 
regular judicial tribunals. At length Sir T. Maitland determined that 
the matter should be referred to two natives and two Englishmen. 
The state of things in the islands was such, that the whole four were 
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under the influence of the governor. The parties, howerer, did not 
concur eventually in opinion, for two were for referring the case to the 
lower tribunal, and two for the adoption of a* different course. The 
equality of roices led to the introduction of Sir T. Maitland's opinion 
as umpire, and he, in an elaborate letter, dated the 12th of April, 1820, 
filling several pages and containing the most extraordinary view of the 
whole case, decided against the complainant, upon the authority of an 
Act passed by the Senate of Venice, in the year 1412, which declared 
that church property was inalienable. In vain did the complainant 
urge the length of time during which this property had been in the 
possession of his family ; in vain did he point out that, when they got 
it, the land was uncultivated, and that it had been made productive by 
the application of their own capital and industry. Nothing could be 
more flagrant than the act of injustice which had deprived this man of 
his property. Such conduct ought not to be tolerated in any governor. 
Sir Thomas Maitland, who had been long in India, ought to have 
recollected the scrupulous care which was taken by British governors 
in the East, to protect the natives from any wanton attack upon their 
rights of property, or upon their habits or religious principles. The 
same proper and politic delicacy ought to have marked his conduct 
towards the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands. It would be endless 
to travel over all the acts done by the governor contrary to the spirit 
of the British Constitution, in open violence of those equitable rules 
which ought to have regulated his conduct towards the people over 
whom he had been appointed to preside." 

'^ In the most wanton and unjustifiable manner, one of the richest 
iind most respectable inhabitants of the island, whose name was 
Martinengo, was seized by armed men in the middle of the night in his 
bed, his papers and property bundled together in the greatest confusion, 
while he himself was hurried on board one of his Majesty's frigates, and 
transported to Corfu, where he was kept in close confinement. Nothing 
could equal the violeuce and hardship to which this gentleman had 
been wantonly exposed. He had taken no part whatever in the 
disturbances, and yet, in defiance of all propriety and law, this was 
the treatment he had endured ; all his memorials and remonstrances, 
notwithstanding his rank at Zante, being utterly disregarded ; be 
protested against the tribunal, and demanded to be tried by the court 
established by the Constitution. He was tried and condemned, contrary 
to every existing law, on the plea that the old laws of Venice 
permitted such proceedings. The sentence was as harsh and nnjustifi^ 
able as the previous proceeding was cruel and unprecedented. He 
was doomed to twelve years' imprisonment in the Island of Santa 
Maura, which, considering his advanced age of sixty-six, and the 
unhealthy nature of the place of his confinement, might be regarded as 
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imprisonment for life. His Majesty's ministers, lie (Mr. Hume) had 
heard, lately had seen the injustice of the sentence, and changed it to 
three years' exile in any part of Europe not in his Majesty's dominions. 
Bat to snppose that this high-minded man would accept of such terms of 
clemency, without the power of clearing his character, or justifying 
his conduct, was to show a total ignorance of his resolution and his 
principles. To show the unhealthiness of the place of his present 
confinement, he (Mr. Hume) had merely to state, that he had heard 
that, before he was there, out of a regiment of 700 men, 450 were on the 
sick list. The honourable gentleman went on to state the hardships of 
those who had signed petitions to the Goyernment at home, for 
instituting inquiries into the late disturbances, and who had in conse- 
quence been arrested and thrown into prison, though the Constitution 
expressly guaranteed the privilege of presenting such petitions. Thirty- 
two persons were in this predicament. Another body of fifty ha<l 
presented a petition to Colonel Ross (Sir T. Maitland's Resident in 
Zante), and were in a similar manner arrested and punished. One of 
them, who was a member of the Legislature, had been degraded, and 
was to be tried for high treason, while Signer Rossi, who was a 
magistrate, and who had signed the first petition, had likewise been 
degraded and ordered for trial." 

Such was the *' Justice " administered in the Ionian 
Islands in the times of Sir T. Maitland,and Sir H. Douglas 
in every respect followed his example, while the present 
policy of Sir Henry Ward, it must be said, is a combination 
of both with the addition of great cruelty. 

** The lonians,*^ says our author, " learned to cultivate 
arts unheard of in the preceding generations.^' Is it so ? 
What evidence have we of them ? Is it in the letter of 
the Royal Commissioners, in which they inform me that 
Sir H. Ward had declined any space for the lonians 
in the Great Exhibition of the Arts and Industry of the 
World, for 1851 ? ♦ 

" Excellent roads, hitherto unknown in the East, were 
constructed through all parts of the country.'' This is 
not the fact. Sir F. Adam took care that all the money 
for roads should be expended on those about the seat of 

* See Appendix A. 
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government at Corfu. On this point I must refer the 
reader to General Sir Charles Napier's work, which gives 
the evidence of his own time and experience. 

" Numerous schools of primary and secondary instruc- 
tion were supported in all the islands, while the University 
established at Corfu, and long presided over by that 
generous friend of Greece, the late Earl of Guilford, 
became the chief seat of education for the whole Greek 
race." Myself a grateful protegi of Lord Guilford, and 
brought up by him for a Professorship in that University, 
I am, unfortunately, able to contradict, in the strongest 
terms, this assertion of the " Rector of the University.'* 
Hardly was the University opened, when it met, on all 
sides, from Sir T. Maitland himself, and the parties about 
him, a shower of ridicule, and a vehement opposition. 
On the day of the Battle of Navarino, the memorable 
20th of October, 1827, Greece may be said to have won her 
independence, but lost a Protector ; for while the battle 
was fighting in that glorious bay. Lord Guilford was 
expiring in London. From that time the University was 
discouraged, and consequently became deserted. 

But let us hear the most illustrious of our scholars, 
the Chevalier Mustoxidi ; what says he on this point in 
his Promemoria, (p. 12, par. 84, 85, 87, 89) referring to 
so late a period as 1840 ? 

^' One of the first duties of Parliament, dictated by the Constitution, 
after the royal ratification, was the establishment of a College for the 
different branches of science, belles-lettres, and the fine arts. Has 
this been done? Certainly not. Acts of Parliament, resolutions, 
reports, and regulations, are published in succession, for the purpose of 
reorganizing public instruction, but each one of the enactments destroys 
the other. * * * ♦ * "What a picture for a University, which has 40 
students, and whose professors are compelled to remain inactiye and 
silent from 1840 until 1844, because the (new) regulation deprives 
them of hearers ! — What a picture of intermediate schools, where one 
seeks in vain for even a globe or an atlas ! * * * * Eleven thousand 
pounds are squandered, and the Ionian youth flock to foreign univer- 
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rities to pursue their studies. And the elementary schools ? They 
are deserted. An inspector of these and of the secondary schools has 
been appointed, for the sole purpose of conferring a situation on a 
Baptist Missionary ; a man ignorant of our character, our habits, our 
religious rites, and our language, is appointed to superintend the 
education of the rising generation. ♦ ♦ * The national self-love is 
wounded, the conscience of the people disturbed." 

The Church — this has evidently not been too well taken 
care of, in spite of the boasting of Sir T. Maitland's care 
in this respect, at p. 22, if we are to believe our author 
at p. 29 ? " We trust that the State will finally learn the 
necessity and justice of providing more amply for the 
Church as its property was sequestered under the French, 
and has been in part ini.quitously plundered.*' What says 
our author to the attack on the Greek Church by Sir 
Howard Douglas's codes, in which he attempted to alter 
the canons of marriage, and was so iiTitated at the 
Patriarch's having published a volume of pastoral letters, 
instructions, and other acts relative to it, that he caused 
him to be deposed by the Sultan, as the head of a Philor- 
thodax conspiracy against England! (which conspiracy 
had only existence in his own brains). Thus showing his 
respect for the Greek Church in the Ionian Islands by 
degrading its head.* 

** The Government revenue was free from peculation 
and carefully regulated (p. 29) ; during more than thirty 
years not a single instance of peculation has been even 
suspected by a most suspicious people." (p. 36). What 
then was the story of Colonel Robinson ? 

The Rector has omitted to set before us the excellent 
example of morality shown to us by our English Gover- 
nors. The double divorce of a General and a Colonel, 
and other instances of profligacy in high places too painful 
for detailed notice. 

Warming with his subject, and floundering through the 

* Remarks, &c., by Count Viaro Capo D'lstrias. London : T. 
Brettell. 1841. P. 34. 
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mire of falsehood into the haze of enthusiasm, the writer 
breaks out into a glaring description of Ionian happiness 
under British Protection. 

^ With the exception of trifling fees for stamps, harbour-dues, and 
the like, thej pay no taxes whatever, except on their imports and 
exports. Few men of candour will den j that the British rule is a good 
one to live under, particularlj where it can be enjoyed without the 
evils that attend it at home— heavy taxation and wide-spread pauperism. 
While his life and property are more secure than they would be in 
many parts of the British islands, the Ionian peasant, or landowner, 
consumes the fruit of the earth without contributing one farthing 
towards the expenses of the government. In these happy little 
communities, the visit of the tax-gatherer is unknown. The public 
revenue averages j£l 50,000 yearly, and this sum covers both the 
general and municipal expenses of the State." 

Braye words these ! But how stand the facts as we 
find them from indisputable official sources ? The Islands 
do not grow com, and up to Lord Seaton's time their 
very bread was heavily taxed. No business transaction 
can take place, no petition be presented, no step whatever 
made towards an official person, unless upon stamped 
paper. The staple produce of the people, oil and currants, 
pays an export duty of 19|^ per cent., with about 3 per 
cent, additional for roads and other municipal expenses ; 
while the intervening seas, which form, as it were, the 
highways of the Islands, are stopped after the method of 
a turnpike-gate, at each harbour by transit duties, which 
tax the commodities of every name and description* 
interchanged between island and island. So far from there 
being no pauperism in these " happy little communities,'' 
the complaints from neighbouring Greece are frequent of 
that continuous importation, immigration, and deportation, 
of beggars and vagrants from Cephalonia, which have 

* Let the reader cast a glance at Appendix F, and he will then be 
astonished at the impudent falsehood of that assertion on the part of 
the Rector of the Ionian University, who, '^ having access to official 
documents," can thus, in the face of them, ajssert that ^* we pay no 
taxes whatever." 

E 
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rendered Pyrgos, as shown in the late monstrous Bluet 
Books on Greece, a perfect St. Giles'. The public revenue 
certainly averages £150,000 yearly, and of this thei 
Protection carries off £25,000 yearly, and the Lord High 
Commissioner and his list £15,000 (now reduced to 
£13,000), while, for fifteen years, " the general and 
municipal expenses of the State'' have averaged £14,000 
annually beyond the receipts, entailing, among other 
advantages to this " happy little community," the blessing 
of a National Debt. Every Englishman knows what it is. 
to live under British rule in the colonies, where, up to 
within the last few years, almost every governor was as' 
much a despot as a captain of a frigate on his quarter- 
deck, and therefore we can have little difficulty in 
imagining how "good to live under" was the British 
rule in the Ionian Islands. Of this, however, our author 
himself, in his candour, furnishes us with a few instances. 
As to the conduct of the British Employes. — 

"It must be confessed, indeed, that our countrymen are not in- 
Tariablj famous for their skill in conciliation. Certain of the gentlemen 
formerly invested with the authority of Residents, have played in past 
years very fantastic tricks in some of the southern islands. And they 
have been, nearly without exception, officers on half pay, utterly 
ignorant of the language, manners, and feelings of the little commu- 
nities, over which they exercised almost despotic sway. Then, also, 
some of the Englishmen, to whom the revenue departments were 
entrusted, have been overbearing in manner, though most honest and 
unflinching in discharge of their duties." (P. 36.) 

A pleasant state of things this, certainly, for these 
"happy little communities." What have we as a neces- 
sary consequence at p. 37 ? 

^^ It is to be feared that among a great number of the inhabitants of 
the southern islands, we are now little more popular as a nation than 
the Austriam were at Milan, or the Busiiam at Wanaw," 

I have been, from time to time, accused of ex- 
aggerating the misgovernment of the Ionian Islands, and 
many of my English friends have observed to me, that 
such conduct in an English possession was impossible. 
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Yet here is one of the goYerninent,one of that yery Bureau- 
cracy itself, to whom this misgoveruraent is due, speaking 
of its practical working, in a pamphlet, intended to defend 
the past and present policy of British Bureaucratic admi- 
nistration in those Islands, in such terms as the aboye. 

But on this very important part of my subject, I will 
go beyond the writer of this pamphlet, who avoids with 
all care, every reference to figures and statistics ; for the 
benefit of the English reader, I will, therefore, describe, 
from the testimony of official documents, the true 
financial position, at which the Ionian Islands have at 
last arrived, after British management for 35 years. 

Though the revenue of the State is now more than 
three times what it was in 1816, when Great Britain 
assumed the Protection of the Septinsular Republic, — the 
finances of the Ionian Islands have come to a dead lock^ 
from positive inability to pay the salaries^ the expenses, 
and the interest of the debt due to the Protecting 
Government ! 

The revenue for the last 35 years has been as follows :— • 



1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 



Annual Revenue, 



jEl03,997' 



Expenditure, 



£87,420 



At this period Sir T. Maitland died, leaving a surplus 
of £156,250 in the Ionian Treasury, and was succeeded 
by Sir F. Adam. 



1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832/ 



► 



£140,000 



£156,250 



As given bj Sir Charles James Napier, in his work entitled '^ The 

e2 
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Sir F. Adam retired, baying consumed the surplus 
left by Sir T. Maitland, as well as an excess of reyenue, 
by increasing the expenses £68,000 per annum beyond 
those of Sir T. Maitland, who had been considered ex- 
trayagant. 

Anntial Revenue. Expenditure. 

1833 ••• ... •.. ... ... xl58,980 

1834 £156,517 

Lord Nugent retired, having not only brought back 
the expenditure to the income, but also made such re- 
trenchments as to leave a surplus for his successor, 
amounting to £126,550 * 



18361 
1837J ••• 



... £259,567* £275,491* 

^^^^l £203,240* £250,195t 

1839J 

1840 ... ... ••• ... ••• Jc/159,29o 

1841 ... ... ... ... ... £145,518 

1842 £149,520 

Here Sir Howard Douglas retired, having expended 
all the surplus left by Lord Nugent, and incurred for 
the Ionian States a National Debt of more than £150,450, 
which, as Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, his successor, said, in 
his first speech to the Legislative Assembly, would "neces- 
sitate the sale of the national property to liquidate it." 



1843 — 


... £l35,031t ... 


... £127,403 


1844 ... 


... ••• ... 


... £143,198 


1845 ... 


... £184,890 




1846 ... 


... £168,129 




1847 ... 


... £156,118 




1848 ... 


... £180,393 




1849 ... 


... £162,000 





Colonies, and the Ionian Islands in particalar." London : T. and W. 
Boone. 1833. 

* As given by Count Viaro Capo d'Istrias, in his ^' Remarks, &c., 
on a Despatch, dated lOth April, 1840, from Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart., to Lord John RusselL" London : 1841. 

t It is from this point the National Debt dates. The revenue also 
began to fall at this period, while the expenses were kept up to the 
same point 

X Lord Beaton's Report, in 1846. 
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Here Lord Seaton retired, having, daring his adminis- 
tration from 1844 to 1849, made continual efforts to 
reduce the expenditure. He was enabled, as we learn 
from his reports in 1846-8-9, to reduce the expenses in 
1844-5-6 by £8,615 ; in 1847 by £26,209 ; but in 1848, 
from particular causes, the expenditure increased by 
£14,482. 

Annual Revenvs, Expenditure, 

1850 £147,482» — — Xl70,000t 

Figures like these speak volumes — ^but the lonians 
had not, until within the last three years, an opportunity 
of reading them — and they are now for the first time 
submitted to the judgment of the British Public in 
a collected form. I trust they will not be without 
their due effect in this country. In the Ionian Islands, 
the editor of one of our ablest newspapers, the Patrisy 
thus remarks upon them : — 

^' In the thirty years which have elapsed from the 1st of JaDuarj, 1818, 
to the 1st of January, 1848, the lonians, a population of not more 
tiian 220,000 souls, hare had to pay taxes to the enormous amount of 
FIVE MILLIONS ! Of thls five millions, the first fifteen years did not 
absorb more than £2,392,000 ; that is to say, the expenditure did not 
exceed on the arera^e £158,000 per annum. In the second period, 
that is to say, from 1883 to 1848, the expenses absorbed £2,608,000, 
or at the rate of £174,000 per annum, on the average. This is 
more than the revenue could produce. Thus in these last fifteen 
years the receipts were constantly less than the expenses^ and the 
natural consequence was that we contracted a debt. This public debt 
(which has now, 26th May, 1849, reached the sum of £245,000) 
amounted in January, 1848, to £216,000. By adding to this debt the 
surplus that existed in 1833, we have a sum total of £309,435 
expended in fifteen years beyond the amount of the annual revenue." 

Such has been the financial management of the Ionian 
Islands since the British Protection. Let us endeavour 

* Vote of the Ionian Assembly — Corfu, Nov. 25 (Dec. 7), 1 850. 

t Of this amount one-fifth (now reduced to £25,000) was paid to 
the Protection, and £15,000 (now reduced to £13,000) to the Lord 
High Commissioner (who receives £5,000 of it for himself) and hia 
Civil List. 
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to obtain a glance at what was the case before that 
happy but expensive event occurred. 

In the year 1815,* the revenue of the Islands was 
£68,459, and their expenditure £48,500, leaving a 
surplus of nearly £20,000. 

In 1817, the first revenue year of the Protection, the 
finances rose to £103,997, and the expenses to £87,420, 
and this, as I learn from a Return published in 1820, was 
in addition to £145,203 spent by the Protecting Govern- 
ment in that year, and £120,045 in the next. 

Twenty years afterwards, in 1838, the revenue wrung 
from the lonians by Sir Howard Douglas was £203,240, 
and the expenditure rose up to £250,595 ! leaving a 
deficiency of nearly £47,000 ; almost as much as the 
whole expenditure of the unprotected States was in 1815 ! 

In the year 1815, that is, previous to the British 
Protection, the number of Public Employes in the 
Ionian service, receiving salaries above 100 dollars, 
was, as I learn from a return published in 1820, four 
hundred and ninety-seven, at a cost of £22,687 ; while 
in 1819, that number had risen to five hundred and 
seventy, at an expense of £49,890; the number of 
persons employed having increased by one-seventh^ and 
the amount of salaries received by them being doubled ! 
(See Appendix B.) 

In a Return of British subjects serving in the Ionian 
Islands, published in 1821, I find the following List of 
annual salaries, under the head of Military Establish- 
ment : — 

Colonel Honourable P. Stuart, Inspector of Militia ... £383 5 

Colonel Robert Trarers ... 383 5 

Lieutenant-Colonel Napier 383 5 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. E. Y. Graham 383 5 

Captain Kramm • 191 12 6 

Captain Kno:c, Sub-Inspector 191 12 6 

Captain H. Heathcote 228 2 6 

* Williams's Travels. Appendix A and B. 
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Breret Major O. V. Temple 228 2 6 

Brevet Major M. Prager ... ... ... ... 191 12 6 

Captain Richard Carroll... ... .. ... ... 191 12 6 

A note appended to this Return says, " Tbe whole of 
the foregoing salaries are paid from Ionian funds^ in 
dollars at 4s. 6d. each;" while we learn from another 
column, that all these officers were " on full pay/' but 
** draw no British pay ;" " receiving forage and fuel/' not 
from the British Commissariat, '' but at the expense 
of the Ionian Government.*' 

Can the reader believe that, with all these officers, 
and all these salaries paid to them, there never was, and 

NEVER HAS YET EXISTED, ANY lONIAN MiLITIA FOE THEM 

TO COMMAND ! Not B word on this point, however, 
appears in the Return. 

It is noticeable, that while Sir T. Maitland's ex- 
penditure modestly jumped from the £48,500 of 1815, 
to the £87,420 of 1817, that of Sir F. Adam, be- 
cause he had a surplus in his treasury, went boldly 
up to £156,250 in 1825. The crowning leap of all 
was, that in Sir Howard Douglas's time, when, as there 
was, also, once more, a surplus (thanks to Lord Nugent), 
the expenditure sprang at once, vigorously, to £275,491 
in 1837 ; being nearly sis times the amount which we, 
the Ionian people, paid for our Government previous to 
the infliction upon us of " the blessings '' of a Protecting 
Government ! 

Since that triumphant period of Anglo-Ionian ex- 
penditure, the descent has been sure though gradual, 
through various gradations of debt, until the diminishing 
population, the decaying commerce, and the decreasing 
exchequer of the Islands, have forced the sad truth upon 
the Protecting Government, that the beast is over- 
burdened, and that the lonians can pay no more taxes. 
The only question now remaining is, who shall be the 
sufferer from the retrenchment that must inevitably 
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come, — ^the Engliah, or the lonians; the Government 
officials and pensioners, or the hard-working industrious 
public servants? In short, shall the salaries of the 
useless or the useful be retrenched ? Shall the retrench- 
ment efTected be full and ample, or shall it be such as 
merely to make the expenditure square with the re- 
ceipts ? Shall there be such a modification of the 
method of taxation as to relieve the heavily-burdened 
people ; or will you do no more than screw out of us 
every farthing you can under the old system, and 
carefully expend every farthing you can screw out ? 
Such was the question to which the Legislative Assembly 
of the Ionian Islands considered themselves called upon 
to direct their attention, on the opening of their ad- 
journed session. 

Nor, with all this prodigality of expenditure, this vast 
machinery, for so small a Government, has the condition 
of the people been improved, or its commerce been 
aggrandized. What we exported then we export now, 
and nothing more ; all interchange of commodities being 
prevented by a heavy duty on every article whatsoever 
imported into the islands, and a tonnage tax on every 
vessel that leaves it, to say nothing of export and 
import duties on all articles conveyed from one island 
to another; so that the very seas between us, that should 
provide us with cheap roads, are barred by heavy 
turnpike tolls in every harbour, to prevent that inter- 
change of commodities, which, if so necessary, as the 
new light of political science tells us, between nation and 
nation, is to a certainty, doubly, and more peremptorily, 
requisite between towns, cities, and districts of the 
same community. 

It follows, therefore, that I am compelled to declare 
the painful truth, that the so-called Protection of Great 
Britain to the Ionian Islands has, by the gross mal- 
administration of the successive Lord Commissioners 
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(with but two exceptions, Lord Nugent and Lord Seaton), 
been virtuallj no more than the possession of the fortress 
of Corfu, and a healthy barrack for 4,000 English 
troops; and that this Protection has been detrimental 
rather than advantageous, not merely to the happiness, 
but also to the moral and commercial progress of the 
Ionian Nation. Greece, and even Turkey, have ad- 
vanced, while we, most certainly, up to the last four 
years, have retrograded. Our people are poorer, our 
commerce has decayed, under the withering shadow of 
the British Oak. We have found harbours for your 
fleets, money for your soldiers, salaries for your young 
cadets; while our own marine has rotted, unemployed, 
and our own youth, having vainly sought employment in 
their ovm land, have never yet, in one single instance, 
found reciprocal occupation in yours. 

What the Ionian Islands are, the returns of our debt 
and our deficient income, the Reports of the number of 
our people flogged, shot, and hung by Sir H. Ward, vnll 
testify. What they might have been, and what value 
they might yet be, even to Great Britain herself, was 
admirably pointed out twenty years ago by one of the 
most eminent men of the age, Sir Charles F. Napier, who, 
himself filling the office of Resident in Cephalonia, and 
observing the mischievous policy pursued towards those 
Islands, vnote of them as follows, in a book which was 
published in 1833 :♦— 

^^ Like the Bermadas, the Ionian Islands possess a central position, 
being surronnded bj countries undergoing great political changes, in 
which changes Elngland, right or wrong, will interfere; with which 
countries she drives a considerable traffic, and among which she often- 
times has waged, and may again wage war. We see that the Ionian 
Islands are midway between England and the Persian Gulf; are two- 

♦ " THE COLONIES." Treating of their value, and of the Ionian 
Islands in particular, by Colonel Charles James Napier. London : 
T. and y. Boone, 1833. 
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thirdB of the way to the Red Sea ; they are conveniently Bitnated to 
oommonicate with all parts of the Levant ; they block np the mouth 
of the Adriatic Sea; Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, Tripoli, 
Xunis, Malta, Venice, Sicily, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Ancona, 
Venice, Trieste, form a belt of great towns around them, at no very 
unequal distances. A steam-boat could go from the Ionian Islands to 
any one of these great commercial cities in about sixty or eighty hours : 
in short a steamer from the Islands can reach large cities in Asia, in 
Europe, or in Africa, within a few hours' time. They are central to 
these three continents, and they bear strongly upon the lines of the 
Mediterranean commerce." (P. 9.) 

After referring (with the eagle gaze of a prophet into 
the. future) to the prospect of a passage over the Isthmus 
of Suez being opened, and pointing out the probability, 
now fast approaching, of the trade of the East returning on 
its ancient tracks, the gallant General goes on to say : — 

" Will it not be wise, if our commerce by the Cape is likely to 
suffer, to prepare for its diminution, by cultivating our Levant trade 
in time ? * * * In short, we ought to strengthen and multiply our 
channels of commerce in the Levant, but which commerce has rivals 
£bx from contemptible ; and without entering further into detail, it may 
he affirmed that our preponderance at Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria, is essential to our trade in the Levant. Under these 
circumstances, referring to the geographical position of these Islands, 
I ask if a vigorous British colonial government, fairly established in 
the Ionian Islands, with harbours, ships, sailors, troops, immediate and 
well enforced demand for reparation in cases of wrong offered to 
British commerce, and so forth, — I ask if such an establishment would 
not powerfully strengthen our commerce ? * * * A strong government 
in the Ionian Islands will give vigour and protection to our mercantile 
exertions. I say ^ a strong government,' because, unless the Islands 
are vigorously governed, so as to draw forth their resources, they will 
continue to be mischievous to England, and will sink into ruin and 
misery, as they have been gradually doing under the expensive and 
debilitating government of the last six or seven years." (Pp. 12, 13.) 

[This was published in 1833. What have been the 
Governments of the last eighteen years ?] 

^^ I have stated my reasons for thinking that the Indian overland 
trade will, at no very distant period, revive with increased activity. 
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I have assomecl that, in such a case, it become^ impk)rtaa[it to England, 
that she should have a stronghold to protect her commerce in the 
Levant; and finally, that the possession of the Ionian Islands may 
answer this purpose admirably, both in war and in peace. They can 
also furnish a considerable body of seamen and small craft for the 
landing and re-embarkation of troops ; and in time of war could raise a 
disposable body of six thousand good soldiers^ besides thirty thousand 
militia^ to defend their country against any attack. A Greek is a soldier 
by nature: his sight is so keen that it surprises our most expert 
sportsmen ; his body is well nuule and active ; he is capable of bearing 
great fatigue, and requires little sustenance." 

• # • «« Xf our Protection was well administered, we should find the 
Islands afford a good market for our manufactures, — ^my reason for 
saying so is that the islanders (particularly the Cephalonians), drive a 
considerable retail trade : for example, a vessel is freighted thus : the 
owner, the master, the sailors, and all their friends, contribute in 
money or goods, and when the vessel is loaded with a variety of 
articles, away she sails, a floating shop, directing her course to all 
places where the master and crew think a demand may be found for 
any portion of their cargo. If this vessel is large^ she goes to Con- 
stantinople, the Black Sea, to Smyrna, Alexandria, to the coast of 
Italy, &c. ; and if smcdl^ she runs up a thousand little creeks, and 
traffics with the villages on the Greek and Dalmatian coasts : in this 
way an extensive traffic is carried on. When the vessel returns, the 
profits are divided, and the temporary partnership dissolved." 

* * * '^ To conclude then, by a summary of what has been said. In 
peacey we have a safe commercial d6p6t, immediate protection to our 
merchant, and a general security to trade. In irar, we possess a 
defensive force of 30,000 militia, a large body of soldiers, and a num- 
ber of small vessels, ready at all times to assist us in any expedition : 
magazines and safe harbours ; a strong influence at all times on the 
councils of the Greek Sovereign and nation : and the power of raising. 
On an emergency, a disposable auxiliary force of six or ten thousand 
soldiers, who, if not equal to British troops, would be much less ex- 
pensive than they, and equal to any in the surrounding countries. 
We should also give safety to our commerce, and assume a commanding 
position in the Levant." 

" Do I then strain my argument too far in saying that these Islands, 
if well governed, would give us great and preponderating strength in 
the Levant ? strength without cost, for on this I pivot the whole force 
of my argument. If it is granted that I have fairly stated the case, 
the conclusion must be that the Ionian Islands are of vast political 
importance to Great Britain. If so, let me ask, should they be given 
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«p, beoanse Sir Frederick Adam had not the talents to economise 
tbeir rerennes, and to draw forth their resources ? Assuredly not : 
it is not the Islands which have been an expense to England, 
bat Sir Frederick Adam that has been an expense to England." 
(Pp. 15, 10, 17.) 

Not was the moral better than the monetary 
administration of the Protection. The lonians have 
not yet acquired the use of their own language in 
their law courts. It was but last year that it was 
introduced, fis an innovation^ in their Colleges ; where 
for the first time the studious youth of a Greek 
race heard themselves addressed by a Lecturer in the 
Greek language. For thirty years we have struggled 
for a press, not one public printing-press being allowed 
during that series of years in the Seven Islands. This, 
at last obtained, has, by the diplomatic shrewdness of 
Sir H. Ward, which he mistakes for cunning, been 
almost as effectually silenced, as if he had succeeded in 
carrying his proposed measure of last year for enchaining 
it, by the adroit manoeuvre of publishing papers on the 
side of the Government, which are supplied gratuitously; 
and so, in the present infant moments of the press, 
effectually suffocate by their cheapness the circulation of 
those independent papers, which require a subscription 
for their support. 

Such is the perpetual trickery of the Ionian adminis- 
tration, such is the constant mahjides of the Government, 
that no honest man, no friend of his country, can be 
associated with it without losing honour and self-respect. 
It has been so from the beginning — Sir T. Maitland 
being obliged to bring forward a Constitution by the 
Treaty of Paris, took care to make it a toy, a trick, a 
phantasmagoria ; and such it has continued, through Sir 
Frederick Adam and Sir Howard Douglas, down to Sir 
H. Ward, who has shown himself the most adept juggler 
of the whole series, in pulling the strings of his puppets 
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into attitudes of violent constitntional libertj, and 
managing his shadows so as to reduce them into the 
purest despotism. 

Impressed with a conviction that this deception is no 
longer tolerable, I have for some time past endeavoured 
to bring the condition of the Ionian Islands under the 
notice of the British House of Commons, confident that 
it required but exposure to insure redress. But it has 
not been so : I have been met on all sides with most 
extraordinary ignorance ; I have even been asked wh^-e 
the Ionian Islands were ! And what England could have 
to do with the people of Persia ! And finallj, when, 
last year, Mr. Hume, whose generous advocacy of the 
Ionian cause is now almost patriarchal, brought on his 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry into the cruelties 
committed on the Cephalonians under Sir H. Ward, so 
satisfied were honourable Members with the off-hand 
declaration of the Ministry, that Sir H. Ward was a 
Liberal and a statesman, and therefore must have acted 
rightly, that seventy-one voted against the motion to 
thirteen for it ! 

Defeated, but not dispirited, I recognised the necessity 
of the circumstances, and have, since that period, sedu-^ 
lously applied myself to the enlightenment of public 
opinion on the subject. That I have done good service, 
not only to my own countrymen, but to the people of 
England, I have reason to believe, as well from the 
flattering reception which the Letters of An Ionian have 
met with from the public, as from the kind communica- 
tions which have from time to time reached me on the 
subject, from distinguished individuals of all parties. I 
can afford, therefore, to despise the utterly false, ma- 
lignant, and libellous attack on myself and my motives^ 
proceeding from the dominant bureaucratic and blood- 
thirsty despotism in the Ionian Islands, of which the 
Rector of the Ionian University has not thought it 
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unworthy his literary position to make himself the' 
organ in this pamphlet. I shall, however, reserve my- 
self to answer, in its due course, the malicious libels he 
has directed against my friends, through me. 

The Ionian press is accused of '^ monstrous and shame- 
ful injustice,*' for "its studied concealment,'' in not 
recapitulating the ** blessings,*' which, according to this 
writer, the lonians have received from British Protection. 
** They invariably represent," he complains, " the Lord 
High Commissioner as a cruel despot ;" a fact not to be 
wondered at, considering that the only Lord High 
Commissioner they have known since a newspaper has 
been allowed has been Sir H. Ward, upon whose blood- 
stained brow, what the writer calls "their brutal and 
groundless calumnies" justly fall thick and threefold. 
We are told also to admire the fact that the Ionian 
Government surpasses that of the Neapolitan and Roman 
States, much more Turkey and Greece. In both the 
latter cases I deny the correctness of the author's state- 
ment. In Turkey and in Greece there is more justice and 
liberty than in the Ionian Islands ; and an Englishman^ 
I must add, must be indeed hard-run for a defence when 
he takes to a comparison between the despotism of Sir 
H. Ward and the unmitigated tyranny of the King of 
Naples, or the clerical chicanery of the Papal govern- 
ment. 

I will not follow the writer in his strictures upon 
Greece, its Government, and its Constitution ; but unless 
it be among those Greeks, who, as he tells us at 
p. 67, are in the habit of learning what an English- 
man's sentiments are, before they answer his questions, 
I am at a loss to imagine where, throughout the whole 
Levant, he could have met with a Greek to acknowledge 
" that it would have been better for their country — on 
first shaking off the Turkish yoke — to have been content 
with something short of complete independence; and 
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rather to have passed for a time under the tutelage of one of 
the great European Powers, in the same sense as England 
became, in 1815, the Guardian of the Ionian Islands*' 
(p. 33). The Greek who said this to the University 
Rector, must indeed have been a phenomenon of servility, 
a lickspittle of the vilest breed ; surely a creation of that 
learned Boeotian brain, which looks on all men as little 
boys who require " gradual training," and as always to be 
led up by the slowest of all possible processes " to the 
fiill enjoyment of the dangerous privilege of self-govern' 
menV^ To hear this pedant prate to us about liberty, 
one would think that the Greeks had not known it be- 
fore the first Celt had risen from the mist and mud of 
his. early birth — had never fought for and won it vjdth 
their blood, even within the last quarter of a century. 

Unable to differ, — ^however willing to do so, — with the 
opinion of the Ionian character so forcibly expressed in the 
(eloquent language of Sir C. Napier (which, by the bye, he 
quotes, not from that gallant General's work, but from 
a letter by myself in the Daily News\ the writer endea- 
vours to depreciate the Ionian character by accusing us of 
degenerating from our ancestors, owing to our four hundred 
years' ** subjection," as he calls it, to the corrupt rule of 
Venice, though it should rather be styled our " incorpora- 
tion '' with the Venetian States. This poor argument is 
that of Sir Howard Douglas, in his Despatch of April 10, 
1840. But he has forgotten that it is now fifty-three 
years since the Islands ceased to be a Venetian State : 
and is nothing to be expected from an education of thirty- 
five years (more than one whole generatiou), under 
British administration ? The argument of Count Viarof 
Capo d'Istrias (p. 21) is convincing upon this point. It 
was written in 1840, and is therefore stronger by eleven 
years. 

*' I hare under my eye,*' sajs Count Viaro, " the list of a Meeting of 
the Electors of this Island (Corfu), of last year, and I find inscribed 
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on it 222 fiunilies ; and of actire indiridttal citizens 584 ; among tho 
families only 83 of the old nobility, and among the individnaUi little 
more than 100. Now if the body of the Electors ig so changed, can a 
different judgment be formed of the population, of which four-fifths, 
at least, knew not the Venetians, and of which, three-fifths were bom 
and grew up undw British Protection ? " 

The same Count Viaro Capo d'Istrias, writing in the 
Islands, speaking of notorious &ct8, supplies me (at p. 13) 
with an adequate answer to one of this author's bold 
assertions at this point; that, ** during more than thirty 
years, not a single instance of peculation has been even 
suspected by a most suspicious people '^ (p. 36) ; an 
answer which I should have had some delicacy in myself 
giving, while writing at this distance on so special a 
subject. He says : — 

^* In the finances of Zante, under the British dominion, before the 
Constitution of 1817, and in the treasury of the Customs of Corfu, and 
of Paxo, and in the Monte di Pieta of Zante, after that epoch, there 
were persons guilty of peculation : among these were British sub- 
jects." 

It is the fashion of this writer to speak of the lonians 
as incompetent to manage their own matters, and unfit 
to be trusted with their own money ; but the very next 
charge against them proves their competency; for it 
shows that they have cut down their expenses to the 
scale of their finances, and made the salaries such as 
they are willing to do their own work for, themselves. 
Ifinc iUcB hwrymce ! Hence this pamphlet ! We dare 
say, in the so-much-lamented retrenchment of the coU 
lector's stipend, the Rector, trembling for his own, saw 
the 

" ■ Proximus ardet, 

Ucalegon !" 

" The salaries of all the coUectorships," he tells us 
with a piteous howl, " have been cut down, for the ex- 
press purpose of rendering them untenable by English- 
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men ! " Such was not the intention ; the true reason 
being, that there was no money to pay them without going 
deeper into debt ; the Assembly resolved to put a stop 
to that course at once: they retrenched — in every instance 
that they were permitted by the terrified officials, who 
clung pathetically round the knees of Sir H. Ward, as if 
a hungry lion had broken in amongst them, — their own 
allowances, those of the Senators (oh ! the agonizing 
squeal of the Rector on this point), and even those 
of their Bishops. But, as the Rector has raised this 
unlucky question, let me ask, as my countrjmen are 
always doing. Why are all those offices filled up by 
Englishmen? Why must we have genteel youths per- 
petually imported to lounge on our esplanade, and 
be plentifully paid for putting their names to papers, 
and pocketing their salaries? At first, we were told, 
that "it was absolutely necessary to have a few ex- 
perienced Englishmen at the head of the administration 
of justice, of the finances, and of the police ;" and forth- 
with a crowd of Osbornes, of Hankeys, and of others, 
whose names, to avoid personalities, I will not mention, 
flew over to us, and there they have stuck ever since, 
every possible place that an Englishman can be 
squeezed into being filled by an Englishman ; but the 
worst of all is, that where a dollar richly pays an Ionian, 
a pound is but a poor common for your English well-fed 
ox to browse upon ; and so, the lonians having lost the 
emoluments for their own use, have been compelled 
to double and triple them, to make them suitable to such 
men as this Bowen, who are good enough to come and 
fill the first offices in^ their despite, besides libelling and 
calumniating them. 

The Rector tells us that within the last two years "a 
feeling of aversion towards England and Englishmen has 
sprung up among a portion of the people." I deny this 
in toto, and regard it as an assertion merely made to 

F 
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introduce what follows about ^^ the fierce agitation 
carried on by demagogues, and the full license of 
calumny and misrepresentation granted to the press." 
It is an old trick of the Ionian Bureaucracy to stigmatize 
as enemies to the Protection all who oppose the method 
of its administration. It was so with Sir H. Douglas, 
who bespattered his adversaries right and left as seditious 
traitors ; and with Sir Henry Ward, who banished the 
newspaper editors, when they did not agree with him, 
and put the High Police into action to knock up 
the best citizens of Corfu at night, and seize their 
papers and persons. But the administration is not 
the Protection. Sir H. Ward is not, I gratefully thank 
Heaven, the Sovereign of Great Britain. There may be 
a change of men ; we may hope for a change of measures. 
Tiberius shall not always enjoy his Capri undisturbed. 
The Alcinous of Sheffield may yet follow Lord Torrington. 
Yet that it is not Englishmen who are disliked, but 
the administration of the English Lord High Commis- 
sioners, is well known, for the author declares that his 
countrymen are treated with respect and affection in 
private life, and even he confesses, at p. 38 of his libel- 
lous work, that — 

^^The very best understanding has generally existed between the 
lower orders and the private soldiers. Regiments which — like the 
Rifles, the 42nd Highlanders, and some others — had peculiarly endeared 
themselves to all classes by their good conduct and courtesy, embarked, 
when ordered to another station, from under triumphal arches raised by 
the spontaneous afiection of the lonians, and amid universal tears and 
regret." 

Such were the principles and practice, and such the 
effects of a Government which, after a careful experience 
and investigation of three years, Lord Seaton determined 
to remedy, no less out of justice to the lonians than with 
a due regard to the honour of England. The hostility to 
any change, which dared not show itself, while his lordship 
presided over these officials as their chief in the Islands, 
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thwarted and obstructed his progress at the time, as far 
as lay in its power, by private representations to the Co- 
lonial Office, and finally led Lord Grey to supply Sir H. 
Ward with the instructions which he took with him to 
the Islands, to neutralize the measures and render nuga- 
tory the reforms of his predecessor; — that hostility, which 
wiped out the disgrace of its temporary defeat in the 
blood of the Cephalonians, now blazes out in the pages 
of this pamphlet, in a fierce onslaught on Lord Seaton's 
administration. His Lordship is attacked for endeavour- 
ing to make the Ionian Constitution a reality and not a 
mockery — for conceding the freedom of the press, — and 
for permitting the Assembly to regulate that portion of 
the public expenses, which have no reference to the 
Protection. As regards the Ballot, it may as well at 
once be set down that the attack in that respect on Lord 
Seaton is gratuitous and unwarrantable. The Ballot was 
demanded by a large majority of the Assembly — ^an 
Assembly chosen under the old forms ; it was, moreover, 
originally a part of the protection to the peasant voters 
under the old Constitution, and was therefore no inno- 
vation, as the writer would have his English readers 
infer, but a restoration. 

Previous to going further into those points — as we 
shall shortly have to deal with the opinion of the Rector 
of the Ionian University upon the qualifications of Lord 
Seaton for governing the Ionian Islands — we may as well 
clear the ground by quoting the Duke of Wellington's 
recorded sentiments of the capacity and conduct of that 
noble lord, as shown in the emergencies of the Canadian 
rebellion. 

'^ I. had the honour," said his grace, in the House of Lords, on the 
27th of March, 1840, ''of heing connected with the nohle and gallant 
lord in service at an early period of his life, and I must declare that at 
all times, and under all circumstances, he gave that promise of prudence, 
zeal, devotion, and ability which he has so nobly fulfilled in his services 

f2 
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to his sovereign and his country, during the reoent proceedings in 
Canada. I entirely agree with the noble Viiscount in all that he has 
said respecting the conduct of my noble and gallant friend, in remain- 
ing, under all circumstances, at his post, and in taking the command of 
the troops, althongh it was not thought expedient by the Government 
to place him again in the government of the provinces. I agree with 
the noble Viscount in wishing that snch examples as that which has 
been shown maybe always followed in. her Majesty's service; for I 
must say that there never was a brighter example of fortitude and 
discretion than that which has been manifested by the noble and 
gallant Lord." 

To be praised by the Duke of Wellington for " dis- 
cretion" is indeed lavdari a laudato. Lord Seaton may, 
therefore, afford to put up with the abuse of the Rector 
of the Ionian University, who, conceding to him the 
attributes of " courtesy and hospitality," " laborious 
attention to public business,*' and ** ready accessibility to 
every class," goes on to impute to him in the early part 
of his administration the fault of imagining that he 
" could see everything with his own eyes," to accuse 
him of " injudicious and well-meant meddling," and to 
say that " to the heads of the several departments of the 
public service he left little real power." 

Now, this is exactly what my countrymen imagine to 
have been one of Lord Seaton's greatest merits. This 
was exactly that quality of mind, that capacity for 
investigation, which made him our greatest benefactor. 
He would not do as other Lord Commissioners had done — 
surrender himself on his arrival into the hands of the 
oflScials, and allow them to weave an intricate net of 
misrepresentation about him. He would not see with 
their spectacles ; he would not be put into harness and 
managed by secretaries and " heads of departments." 
He examined and inquired, calculated and compared, 
sought and acquired information ; and oh ! horror of 
horrors for the Bureaucracy, actually allowed a notion 
to enter his mind that an Ionian might be able to give 
him some useful information on Ionian affairs ! And 
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thus he went on acquiring knowledge, and making him- 
self personally acquainted with the habits and wants of 
the people. 

Thoroughly ignorant of the subject he is discussing, 
or wilfully blind to the information, certainly, at the 
command of one who had " access to oflScial documents,'' 
the advocate of the Anglo-Ionian Bureaucracy, who, 
with his perverse ignorance, or wilful concealment, and 
misrepresentation of facts, is a worthy champion of the 
cause he supports, sets down all the subsequent reforms 
effected by Lord Seaton in the Ionian Constitution as 
the result of events happening at the time they were 
promulgated, and confines his opposition to the measures 
of his lordship, — simply, to certain acts of practical 
administration from 1843 to 1848, which he styles 
" serious and often ludicrous defects" (p. 40), and 
" unfortunate trifles'' (p. 41), consisting of a " Peniten- 
tiary and a model farm," and " the ship canal of Santa 
Maura/' " The great expense of these works," says this 
writer, with the unblushing effrontery of one who sticks 
at nothing in a bad cause, when he does not suspect that 
he can be answered, " increased too by mismanagement 
in their details, has very materially embarrassed the 
Ionian finances" (p. 41). 

I will not have the impertinence to pretend to defend 
the administration of Lord Seaton — it requires no 
defence, — the enduring gratitude of my countrymen is 
the best testimony of its great merits ; but I may be 
pardoned if, having shown the misrepresentation as part 
of the tactics invariably pursued by the Anglo-Ionian 
Bureaucracy against all who oppose them, I now proceed 
to refute it. 

The debt of 1842-43 (which Lord Seaton found on 
his arrival, as mentioned above (p. 42), in the letter of 
Lord Charles Fitzroy), the falling off of duties from 
successive unproductive crops of olives, and the outlay 
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in public works, it cannot be denied, caused a deficit 
annually, even after the stipulated military payments had 
been modified. The works undertaken were for the 
desired advancement of the States, and most of them 
were warranted by the wants of the Islands, and of a 
neglected rural population. These may be comprised in 
the buildings required for the Monthly Circuit Courts 
introduced ; the instruction of the children bf the peasan- 
try in agricultural affairs ; the classification of criminals, 
and their withdrawal from the disgraceful places of con- 
finement allotted to them ; the opening of a passage and 
improvement of the harbour of Santa Maura ; and the 
repairs of the halls of the University and colleges. 

Now, I contend that every one of these practical 
measures came within the duty of a Government, and 
that the exigencies of the people and the time required 
that they should be at once undertaken. 

I will now examine these measures in detail. The 
writer says, at p. 40, that " unpopular regulations almost 
emptied the public schools of their pupils.'* I am assured, 
on the contrary, that education at no time was so 
flourishing in the Islands; that the people had confidence 
in the schoolmasters, and in the direction and bias that 
would be given by them to their children's minds; 
inasmuch as all the injudicious regulations, by which 
English sectarian teachers had been placed in chief 
command of the primary schools, had been removed. 
At the higher schools and the University, the number of 
scholars recorded as being in attendance while Sir 
Howard Douglas was in office, was nearly doubled. In 
every pamphlet and publication having reference to this 
period, in every subsequent allusion to it by the press, 
I find not only no dispraise of Lord Seaton's administra- 
tion on this point, but also the highest encomium ; and 
I can only impute the observations of this Rector of the 
University to the desire expressed by Lord Seaton, that 
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the education of the people should be as. much as pos- 
sible carried on by qualified instructors, speaking their 
own language, and of their own faith. 

The official report on Education in the Ionian Islands 
in 1845-7 is as follows : — 

Education. 
* 

^^ The establishments for education at the seat of Government are : — 
' ^^ 1. The Universitj, the number of students in which, including 
seminarists, amounts to 75. 
'' 2. Ecclesiastical seminary for the education of young men 
dedicated to the priesthood, who also attend the University. 
^' 3. Minor College ; at present attended by 94 scholars. 
*'*' 4. Model Schools ; at which, in addition to the course of 
instruction conmion to the primary schools, agriculture 
is taught, both in theory and in practice. 
^' In every island there are, first, a secondary school, where the 
elementary branches of classical and mathematical learning are taught. 
In the larger islands, each student pays 12 dollars, or 21. 12s. per annum. 
In Santa Maura and the three smaller islands, 6 dollars, or 1/. 6s. per 
annum. Secondly, a central school upon the mutual instruction 
principle, where the poorer classes are instructed gratis in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In the central schools the village school- 
masters are trained. 

^^ Lastly. — Primary schools in all the considerable villages npon the 
same principle as the central school, the buildings and one-half of the 
salary being supplied by Government ; the remainder of the expenses 
de&ayed by the parents of the children attending." 



Of the necessity of some practical exertions on the 
part of Lord Seaton to carry into execution a 
portion, at least, of the many promised plans for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people, the follow- 
ing passage from M. Mustoxidi's Promemoria of 1839 
will afford sufficient testimony, and will show, moreover, 
the method in which, in every possible manner, the 
administration of the Ionian Islands was made a delusion 
by the Bureaucracy, after the fashion of the houses and 
palaces run up by scene-painters on the road-sides to 
the Crimea whenever the Empress Catharine travelled 
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through her newly-acquired and, as she thought, imme- 
diately civilised territories : — 



* »> 



'^ Agricultural Societies, Industrial Societies, ' Soci6t68 anonymes, 
(partnership associations like your English Companies, but divested of 
individual responsibility), '' National Banks, draining of marshes, all 
excellent ; but where are they to be found ? Only upon paper. The 
Code appoints houses of correction, discipline, and penitentiaries ; but 
no such houses are to be found, and the prisons that receive the 
unhappy without distinction of age, sex, or offence, become the schools 
for greater crimes. Orders for the establishment of Asylums have 
been decreed, and, nevertheless, the streets are blocked np, and 
churches and houses are besieged by crowds of mendicants, who drag 
on their miserable existence around these places" (par. 112). 

Now, Lord Seaton actually did all that Sir Howard 
Douglas promised to do. But, says the writer, " the 
details were mismanaged." I scarcely think they could 
have been otherwise, when I know to whom Lord Seaton 
was compelled to intrust the carrying them out ; when 
I know that, being intended for the good of the lonians, 
the working of those excellent plans fell into the hands 
of " the heads of departments," against whose wishes they 
were put into operation, and whose every wish and effort 
was directed to thwart them. 

'^ On the Model Farm, and its appurtenances, there were laid out in 
all £7,870, and the only return is £210 from the stock and imple- 
ments brought out from England at a great expense, but sold by 
auction, last summer, when the Parliament decided on breaking up the 
establishment" (p. 41). 

The insidious object of this statement is apparent; 
but its importance diminishes, and its malice becomes 
evident, upon a close examination by any one who 
understands the subject. 

The Model Farm at Castellanus was established in 
1844, and the establishment was broken up in 1850, a 
period of sia; years^ which, with rent of farm, purchase of 
implements, all of which are, of course (as from the best 
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shop), brought from England (where else would the 
learned Oxonian have had the purchases of agricultural 
implements made?), expenses of establishment, &c., 
hardly exceeds £1,250 per annum ; no very large sum 
for an agricultural college or Model Farm, as some, 
who farm for their own pleasure, or are subscribers to 
the agricultural college at Chichester, inform me. That 
the agricultural implements brought only £210 at a 
forced sale does not surprise me. Men seldom give 
much for articles of which they do not understand the 
^ use, or which they have been taught to undervalue. Nor 
do I suppose that, if the books or the brains of the learned 
Rector were put up to sudden auction, the Cephalonian 
portion of my countrymen would be inclined to bid very 
highly for such bargains, however valuable. That the 
Model Farm was required, our author acknowledges. 
A better authority on this point, however, is General Sir 
C. J. Napier, who devoted a greater part of his attention 
to this object, and whose book is filled with details of 
his attempts* in this direction, and the record of the 
manner in which all his efforts were thwarted by the 
Bureaucracy, and the officials about the Lord High 
Commissioner of his time. That the £7,870 was a 
beneficial outlay, is proved by Lord Seaton's official 
reports in 1847-8-9, wherein he, inadvertently, alludes 
to them as follows : — 

1847. — '^The cultiyation of wheat and corn is extended, and a 
desire to define boundaries, which a few years back were unknown, is 
indicated by the operations of fencing, ditching, and draining, hitherto 
entirely neglected, which are now carried on to an extent that promises 
further advantages and prosperity." 

1848. — " Those improvements in agriculture which have been 
mentioned in former returns, are becoming every year more extensive 
and general, especially in the Island of Corfu." 



* " The Colonies and the Ionian Islands," by Lieut.-Colonel C. J. 
Napier. 
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1849. — '^ Where agricoltural operations, snch as ditching, fencing, 
and draining, have now extended, increased salubrity has been the 
result : these operations have been extended," Sec. 

Of the necessity of the Penitentiary I need not speak 
— ^the objection of this author that it cost £48,000, and 
has been placed where it interferes with the fire of the 
fortress, is utterly idle and absurd. It will be time 
enough to talk of that when there comes an appre- 
hension of an attack ; in the mean time, the convenience, 
vicinity, and cheapness of the purchase of the locality, 
provide ample interest for an assurance fund against 
such a contingency. 

It would not have been amiss had the writer, — when 
seeking to point out what even he considers mere petty 
blots on what he acknowledges to be an administration 
practically faultless, — called our attention to the 
admirable exertions of Lord Seaton to accomplish the 
object of making justice sure, speedy, and certain to the 
lonians, and shown how he brought it home to 
every man's door. What was once thought upon this 
subject may be learnt by a reference to that remarkable 
storehouse of Ionian grievances, the Promemoria of 
M. Mustoxidi (par. 54) : — 

^' Not even a Justice of Peace has been granted to these country 
districts, so that the peasants, for the least offence, are dragged from 
the most distant parts of the country to the town, before the tribunal 
of justice, to become the laughing-stock of lawyers, and at the ex- 
pense of loss of time, of injury to their agriculture, the corruption of 
their manners, and exorbitant costs." 

Lord Seaton obviated this inconvenience and annoy- 
ance by the appointment of Circuit Districts, " the 
beneficial effects" of which, he reports in 1847, to be 
" everywhere acknowledged and fully appreciated,*' and 
in 1848 pronounces the advantages arising from them as 
"continuing to increase.'* 

The separation of the municipal revenues from the 
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General Fund was another instance of that careful 
study of the wishes and the genius of the people 
committed to his charge, as developing themselves in 
their ancient and national institutions. He found 
everywhere the remains of the old Roman constitu- 
tion — those particular regulations of municipalities, 
which tend, above all, to educate a people in self- 
reliance and independence, and which, above all,— even 
in the most troublous times of public confusion, even 
in the very storm of revolution, or during the raging 
of the fiercest tempest of war, — ^preserve the order of a 
community, the safety of individuals, and the security 
of private property. These institutions it became Lord 
Seaton's primary object to restore; and it was the 
restoration of these that led him up, by a gradual process 
of reasoning, and a chain, as it were, of authoritative 
circumstances, to realize the amendment, or rather the 
restoration of the Ionian Constitution. In this Lord 
Seaton differed ah initio with the Bureaucracy of Anglo- 
Ionian ofiicials. His method of ^^ educating the lonians 
in the enjoyment of liberty" (an education which all 
the despatches of the several Colonial Secretaries, and 
of almost all the Lord High Commissioners, declare to 
have been in progress during the last thirty-five years 
without having produced any result), was to accustom 
them to self-reliance and self-government — that of the 
Bureaucracy was to centralize every act of power, to 
make all things result in, and emanate from, the offices 
of Corfu. Such, also, had been the leading idea of the 
administrations of Sir Thomas Maitland, Sir Frederick 
Adam, and Sir Howard Douglas. 

My countrymen, who knew the tendency of such 
measures, had, from the first, remonstrated in vain. Little 
by little, each right had been filched from them. In 
1839, M. Mustoxidi repeated their complaint in par. 54 
of his Promemoria : — 
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'^ The Ionian departments are not yet organized by a proper council, 
and thoogh they contain a great number of proprietors, some of whom 
are rich, and belong to the body of electors, yet they do not enjoy the 
privilege which the communities of Greece used to possess even in the 
days of Turkish tyranny, that of electing their own magistrates and 
managing their own slSsatb^ but are under officers imposed upon them 
by the police, which thus rules and directs with an absolute inflnenoe 
the inhabitants of the country districts, and at the time of the 
elections exercises a pernicious preponderance." 

Again, at par. 60 : — 

^^ And, at last, even the slight latitude which had been allowed to 
the municipal bodies of each island— of administering their own 
revenues, has been snatched from them ; and in order to render them 
more dependent, these revenues have been thrown into the public 
treasury, and the estates from which they are derived menaced with 
an immediate sale." 

Lord Seaton restored the municipal management of 
the local revenues, and remodelled the local govern- 
ments on their ancient basis. The writer bitterly 
complains of the choosing of the Municipal Councils of 
the several islands by free election, and talks of the 
" evil of an elective magistracy," — an evil which I have 
always understood to be considered a particular advan- 
tage of the British Constitution. Nor is he more happy 
in his objurgation of Lord Seaton for the appointment 
of District Councils, seeing that, so far from " maintain- 
ing a club of subtle and sagacious, but idle and in- 
experienced peasants," he was promoting order and 
increasing responsibility by making the people responsible 
successively to each other, and so securing the Govern- 
ment itself from every possible pressure of a general 
opposition. 

The writer of this pamphlet, who had "access to 
official documents," knew very well what was the object 
of these District Councils. He knew that Lord Seaton 
intended to procure through them a means of making 
the people themselves the vigilant superintendents of 
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their educational establishments. The writer knew, 
—-from his office, he must have been well acquainted with 
— this object ; for what purpose, then, does he strive to 
conceal and misrepresent a fact, which was publicly 
declared in Lord Seaton^s last address to the Assembly, 
April 3, 1849, as follows :— 

'^ If a Tevision of the monicipal system should take place, District 
Monicipalities might be advantageously instituted, under whose 
immediate management and inspection all district schools could be 
brought, as well as the details relative to local roads and internal 
communication, and other matters connected with the returns of the 
SynclitsB, and the sessions of the Monthly Circuit Courts." 

**The real wants of the country would be soon ascertained and 
understood, through the exertions of active privileged District 
Municipal Bodies ; and as the field for improving your institutions 
has now become wide, it would be thus opened efiicaciously to an 
industrious rural population." 

Are these the words of a " busy-body ? " — the emana- 
tions of a "wild speculator?" Are they not rather the 
well-considered results of a careful investigation, by an 
honest and practical mind, into the requirements of a 
people committed to its charge ? Happy, indeed, would 
have been my countrymen, if the words and intentions 
of their rulers had always agreed, as in the instance 
of Lord Seaton ! 

Whatever the writer of this slanderous pamphlet may 
choose to say of these District Councils, their effect has 
since been what the Assembly at the time declared 
it would be, "to prevent the inconvenience of an 
excessive system of centralization, and eflSciently pro- 
vide for local wants." 

These measures, with the amendment and bringing 
into full operation of the Procedura (regulations for 
law proceedings), and of the Codes, together with the 
equitable adjustment of the stipulated annual military 
payment, by which a reduction from £85,000 annually 
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to £25,000 was effected, constitute the great practical 
benefits conferred on my countrymen by Lord Seaton. 
I must not omit, however, the appointment of a Pre- 
ventive Police, by which crime in the Islands was 
diminished more than one half^ and a conviction of the 
certainty of apprehension and punishment brought 
about in men's minds, that took away from intending 
offenders all possible calculation of the chances of escape. 
Of the further advantage of these police measures, the 
report to the Secretary for the Colonies speaks as 
follows : — 

"The growing confidence in the Protection afforded by the im- 
proved system of police. Five years ago, scarcely a week passed 
without a report by the police of rural property damaged to gratify 
envy or revenge, a crime now seldom heard of." — Colonial Blue Book^ 
1846, vol. 37, 1847, and in several other passages of successive 
years. 

As regards the financial management of Lord Seaton, 
which this writer, who, throughout, does not condescend 
to the statement of a single figure, or the authentication 
of any one fact on which he bases his reasoning, aflSrms to 
have "materially embarrassed the Ionian finances,*' it 
can be estimated by the following ofiScial statement 
in his lordship's last address to the Assembly, on April 3, 
1849, — an address which, as it were, closed and balanced 
his lordship's financial and moral accounts with my 
countrymen. The pamphlet-writing pedant cannot deny 
these figures, nor dispute the deduction from them; 
their simple truth demolishes at once whole pages of 
his calumnious insinuations, and they form the very best 
defence which any friend of Lord Seaton's could con- 
descend to put forth as a reply. 

" You will perceive," says his Lordship to the Assembly, " from 
the accounts of the past year, that the expenditure has not exceeded 
the revenue, and that the gross balance in the Treasury on the dlst of 
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January last amoanied to £15,437, credited to the general account, 
and £14,830' to the municipal revenue, and that these balances have 
been appropriated to the services of the current year. 

^'The amount of the actual debt on the 3l8t of January, 1847, 
exclusive, however, of contracts, for which the Executive Government 
were responsible, was stated at £137,428 ; since that period, a diminu- 
tion of the debt to the amount of £6,947 has taken place, a repayment 
of £9,430 has been made to the Ionian Bank, and nearly all the 
expenses connected with contracts have been liquidated." 

Of the debt thus mentioned, £84,465 consisted of 
arrears due to the British Government, out of a debt of 
£131,250, which had accrued from 1839 to 1843 (under 
the administration of Sir Howard Douglas !) on the 
annual payment of £35,000 made by the lonians to 
Great Britain, to pay the expenses of the British troops 
held in garrison at Corfu for British purposes exclu- 
sively. Such was the condition in which Lord Seaton 
found the finances, that, while there was no money in 
the Treasury to carry on the public works or pay the 
officials, neither was there any credit or any means 
available for meeting a sudden emergency, though Sir 
Howard Douglas had given a Charter to an Ionian Bank, 
an establishment of which, as I was myself unfortunately 
the suggestor, in 1834, 1 may be permitted to say that it 
has since degenerated into a body of usurers at £10 per 
cent,, and money-mongers at even higher rates, to the 
great oppression of the poorer class of landholders, whose 
property it is gradually absorbing into its coffers.* 

* The following remarks, which I made in a letter to the Morning 
Chronicle of February 11, 1841, on an article on the Ionian Finances 
in the Malta Times of the 15th November, 1840, will show, that these 
results were anticipated by me ten years ago : they will serve, moreover, 
to prove that the maladministration of my country, though long con- 
tinued, has not been allowed to pass without continuous remonstrance : — 

" The article in the Malta Times concludes with remarking, that 
probably Sir Howard Douglas will not consider it advisable to leave in 
the Treasury any dead moneys, from which no profit can be gained, 
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Will it be believed in the commercial circles of England, 
that, in a State under British Protection, and entirely 

bat that he will prefer to employ it in useful ioBtitutions, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, the improvement of public education, &c., 
especially, he continued, as, in consequence of the establishment of a Bank, 
should a moment of need occur, funds can be had to go on with ; and, 
as a confirmation of the probability he has just alluded to, he states that 
the Government is not a shilling in debt. Happy would it be were it 
so. But, were there no other debt, there is that of the £77,860 due 
to the Protection, a debt to which a good administration would devote 
careful attention. Can it be good policy, by suffering the Pension 
Fund to be exhausted, to incur the risk of being obliged to apply to 
the Bank for a loan, wherewith to famish the means of subsistence to 
the pensioners ? Is it good to neglect all provision against disastrous 
casualties — to consume all, and then have to run and beg charity from 
the poor, to relieve the distresses of the unfortunate in Zante ? that 
island having, even so late as 1838, possession of a surplus of 
£53,797. Si. Why has not Sir Howard Douglas, at least, imitated 
his predecessors in this respect ? When Santa Maura was, during the 
second Parliament, afflicted with a similar disaster, and the City was 
obliged to be rebuilt, General Adam was not under the necessity of 
resorting to loans ; but, although that island had a deficit, he was able 
to afford it the sum of £26,079 from the surplus of State treasure; 
neither was there any need to have recourse to banks, for the Treasury 
was a bank to itself. Why did not Sir Howard avail himself of the 
wise counsel which Lord Nugent, in his speech on the 23rd of February, 
1835, gave to the Senate, while congratulating himself on the prosper- 
ous state in which he left the resources of the Islands : ^ The balance, 
however,' he said, ' which this year appears in your accounts, would 
nowise justify any unnecessary expenditure, or the slightest remission 
of a strict and vigilant economy. There is probably no country, where 
nature, in general so largely bountiful to you, renders a great surplus 
in the accounts less safe to be trusted to as a promise for the future, or 
more needful to be watched with unremitting care. Remember that 
not only does the expenditure usually exceed the revenue in the 
alternate years, but extraordinary expenses often befjEill these States, 
against which no foresight can guarantee. May Heaven grant the 
removal of natural calamities, such as earthquakes and epidemics, by 
which climates like these, otherwise so favourable, may, besides the 
other misfortunes that such calamities produce, cause an enormous and 
sudden demand upon the treasury, to meet which a large disposable 
balance is indispensably requisite.' Alas ! what prophetic wisdom ! 
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under the management of British officers for thirtj-four 
years, we find one Lord High Commissioner, in the year 

1849, speaking of " the difficulty of procuring loans 
authorized hy the Acts of Parliament;" and another, in 

1850, telling the Assembly that, in so special a case as 
the breaking out of the cholera in Cephalonia, the 
Government was, for the time, powerless in the face of a 
long-expected calamity, from the fact of there being no 
money in the Treasury! So that public subscription, 
and private and even Royal charity, were necessitated to 
be called in to the relief of the sufferers, until a loan of 
£6,000 could be raised at 5 per cent., as a great favour, 
under guarantee of the British Government, from the 
Ionian Bank ! Impossible as this may seem, a reference 
to the last address of Sir H. Ward will establish the 
fact. 

^^I am fully aware," said Sir Henry Ward, on the the Ist of 
December, 1850, ^Hhat the financial position of the country requires 
this (an inquiry, to ascertain the practicability of effecting further 
savings without injury to the public service). No provision has yet been 
made for the debt. No margin remuns for those extraordinary calls 
npon the revenue, which a calamity like that which has recently 
afflicted Cephalonia may at any time render inevitable. The Govern- 
ment, anxious to afford the promptest relief* to those who were 



And how then is it possible to use the language of encomium, in 
reference to so mischievous an administration, as that, which, far from 
providing for such important contingencies, did not restrict itself to the 
consumption of all the revenues of the State, but even swallowed up 
the surplus balance existing in January, 1835, and leaves the State 
in a deficit of £77,000 to the Protection ? What encouragement has 
been given to agriculture ? What improvements have been effected in 
public instruction ; if we except the College established within a few 
months, which was so urgently recommended by Lord Nugent ? These 
are questions we should rejoice to see answered. But until that is 
done, and even then the case would not be much altered, notwith- 
standing the eulogies which the Malta Times bestows upon Sir 
Howard Douglas, the lonians, it is to be feared, will be very long before 
they recover from the baleful effects of his administration." 

* The condition in which the unfortunate population of Cephalonia 

G 
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suffering ander this visitation, as well as to place the other islands in a 
state of preparation, had the cholera extended its ravages, was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the Ionian Bank for a loan of £6,000, the 
application of which will be laid before you in detail by the Senate ; 
and the Bank, with a liberality that does honour to it, voluntarily 
offered this loan at 5 per oent., tohich U much below the uiual rate cf 
interest," 



were placed at this period, can be judged of from the following state- 
ment, which I caused to be printed and circulated in this country : — 

^* The present condition of the population of Cephalonia (one of the 
Ionian Islands, forming the Septinsular United States, under the Pro- 
tection of Great Britain), is most appalling. In the beginning of last 
August, the cholera, in its most virulent form, made its appearance in 
the island, and from that time up to the last advices, was canying off 
the people at the rate of from 100 to 200 a week ; the average 
mortality being nearly 50 in every 100 attacked. The nature of 
the country, which is divided in the centre by the high ridges of the 
Black Mountain (Mount iEnos), with valleys running down to the 
sea, which, also, almost cut the island into two divisions by a deep 
bay, renders it extremely difficult to furnish either prompt medical 
assistance or sustenance to the poor peasantry, who live in small lonely 
villages, precluded, by long distances, from mutual succour. 

^' The maritime population on the coast, deprived at one stroke of all 
employment by the strict quarantine which their terror-stricken neigh- 
bours at once imposed on Cephalonia, — ^preventing thereby all communi- 
cation with the other islands, or the continent of Greece, — are caged up, 
as it were, in wretchedness, and are suffering every calamity which 
starvation can aggravate upon pestilence. Nor is this all — ^inunediately 
previous to the cholera, a great storm burst upon the island, and an 
incessant rain for several days destroyed the crop of currants and 
olives, which form the staple produce of the island. The peasants, at 
the very time of harvest, falling dead from the cholera in their vine- 
yards and by the road-side, had the misery, in their last momenta, 
of knowing that those they left behind them were doomed, if not 
to death, certainly to famine. 

'^ The labours of the field, the villages are now deserted, while the 
widows and orphans, the crying and the starving, throng in terror 
round the two towns of Lixuri and Argostoli, imploring food and 
help. All that the Local Government could do has been done in this 
extremity, and the inhabitants of the other islands have zealously 
united to the assistance of their afflicted brethren, with subscriptions, 
combining the charity of all parties from dollars to pence." 
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Sacb has been the Bareaucratic management of 
Ionian finances — such is the system we are called npon 
to admire — and to deplore, with this snivelling pedant, 
any attempted reform that may serve as an impediment 
to its continuance ! 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the Executive 
Government of Lord Seaton — 

^^Did not arrest the progress of improTemeDts, bat continued the 
constmction of decreed roads, and of the boildings for charitable 
purposes, and others of acknowledged utility, and the repair and 
lefittiog of the leetare-room and halls of the Uniyersity, College, and 
Seminary." 

After perusing this document, I find some difficulty 
in appreciating the judgment or truth of a writer, who 
can say (p. 41) — "It was no difficult matter to raise 
money, by suffering to run into arrear the annual pay- 
ment of £25,000, due to the English Treasury as a 
contribution towards the cost of the garrison ; and 
money lightly acquired, by what seems an invariable 
rule of our nature, is always lightly spent/* Consider- 
ing that the debt due to the Protection was reduced by 
Lord Seaton's management from £131,000 to £84,000, 
** against which account,*' we learn, " claims for reduction 
are pending on account of the expenses of collecting 
revenues and undercharges under examination,*' and 
considering that, by reducing the future payment to 
£25,000 per annum, the British Government tacitly 
acknowledged that the £35,000 which had created the 
arrear, was an excessive amount to subtract from 
national revenues so small, I cannot appreciate, as I 
have said, the truth or justice of this writer's remark, 
the more especially as regards the money being " lightly 
spent," when, according to Lord Seaton's rSsumS of his 
financial administration^ — 

^'The sanctioned extraordinary expenditure has been diiefly in- 

o2 
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carred in acquiring and completing buildings most necessary for the 
public service, and in constructing roads and other works, not only 
affording temporary employment to the peasantry in unproductive 
seasons, but developing the resources of the Islands, and creating a 
further demand for labour." 

And, according to the writer, — 

'* A Penitentiary and a Model Farm were, no doubt, wanted in the 
Ionian Islands, and the Canal furnished employment to a number of 
labourers in a season of distress." 



The sJiip canal of Santa Maura, by which, we are 
sneeringly told, " Lord Seaton determined to signalize 
his administration, and which this pedant, who can see 
no farther than his spectacles, declares to be •* utterly 
out of proportion with the revenue of the State,^ has 
" already," according to his estimate, " cost £28,000, and 
will require £10,000 to complete it/' As Sir Henry 
Ward, while speaking the opinion of the Bureaucracy in 
his last address to the Assembly, was compelled, never- 
theless, to acknowledge that the Canal, when completed, 
would pay ample interest for the money, it will hardly 
be necessary for me to point out the incongruity of those 
who have, without remonstrance, seen hundreds of 
thousands of Ionian money squandered in useless al- 
terations and additions to fortresses always hitherto 
virgin and impregnable even to their own forces, 
objecting to this outlay, of less than £40,000, for 
an undertaking, which will lay open a clear passage, 
under shelter, for the whole of the Levant trade with 
the Adriatic, saving a circuit of upwards of 50 miles ; 
neither is there necessity for me to show the falsity of 
the supposition of those shadowy " Royal Engineer 
Officers," who informed the author that, " when the 
wind is contrary, ships cannot sail into it ; and when the 
wind is fair, they will avoid the toll by sailing round the 
Island/' I would advise the learned author to inquire 
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from these " Royal Engineer Officers," what constitutes- 
what seamen term a ^^ Soldier's wind/' and then to make- 
some arrangement with them for the definition of what,, 
in hononr of his eminent wisdom and nautical knowledge, 
may, in after years, be known as a " Rector's wind." 

Of the long-known necessity of this Canal, we have 
sufficient proof in the following resolution of the Senate, 
dated Corfu, 25th June, 1819, for raising a tax in Santa 
Maura, signed ** Theotoky," and " G. Osborne,'' and 
" approved by Sir F, Adam, Lord High Commissioner 
pro temr (Sir T, Maitland, as usual, being at Malta or 
on his travels), " and Frederick Hankey, Secretary of the 
L. H. C," all of them the originators, advocates, and 
great supporters of that policy so much admired in this 
pamphlet. 

^' The Treasury of Santa Maura shall contribute the sum of 4,000 
dollars annually, for the opening of the Canal that separates the Island 
from the Continent, commencing from the 1st of January, 1819, and 
ending at the completion of the work." 

This was only to open the Canal for light vessels; 
while, by the plan of Lord Seaton, vessels of any burden 
can pass through between the Island and the mainland^ 
and, were the writer's windy objection in any manner 
tenable, which it is not, — as every seaman acquainted 
with the navigation of the Gulf of Arta or Prevesa 
well knows, and I myself can bear testimotiy from my 
ovm experience, — a single steam-tug would obviate every 
contingency. To afford those not acquainted with the 
spot a correct notion of the advantage of this great 
work, I need only point out its similarity to those carried 
on by the East-Indian Government, in cutting a naviga- 
ble channel through the ledges of rock extending from 
the Island of Ramisseram to the Coast of Madura, on the 
Continent of India, to widen and deepen the passage so 
as to obtain a sufficient depth of water for vessels of 
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moderate burden, and for the steamers froih the Red 
Sea to Calcutta, — ^as well as to the great works, under- 
taken bj the same Government at the instance of 
General Monteith, to open the Paumban channel, by 
which the circuit round the whole Island of Ceylon, 
** sometimes in the teeth of heavy and contrary winds, 
and always against currents more or less powerful,'* was 
obviated to the craft engaged in carrying the produce of 
Malabar, Travancore, and other fertile provinces, to 
Madras.* The result in the increase of tonnage is shown 
by the following striking illustration. " Before the 
works were undertaken, the amount of tonnage that 
traversed this strait was from 20,000 to 23,000 tons 
a year ; it has now increased to upwards of 100,000 tons 
in the same period, or five times the amount of what it 
was before." 

What is Sir Henry Ward's real opinion on this point, 
when his own judgment was brought to bear upon the 
question, is shown by the following recommendation to 
the Assembly in 1850 : — 

^^ It is satisfactory to me to be able to state to the Assembly, that, 
so far as an unprofessional man can judge, the completion of this work 
will be less difficult than I at first anticipated. The compactness of 
the clay through which the Canal is cut renders it improbable thai 
the sides will require to be strengthened by piles, or stone facings. 
The set in the current is sufficiently strong to keep the channel clear 
without dredging, and, even in its present imperfect state, 80 vessels are 
stated to have passed through it in the course of the present year, 
besides those which have loaded with salt at the salines. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that a considehtble toll may be derived from this 
Canal, when completed to the depth and width originally proposed; 
And under these circumstances, I recommend the Assembly to take 
measures for bringing the work to a close as speedily as possible." 

That the Assembly did not vote the £10,000 at once, 

* " Foreign Quarterly Review," No. 72, July, 1845. Article on 
Surveys of the Indian Navy, pp. 484-5-6. 
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if it be as the writer says, must b^ve been because they 
would not trust the present Senate with the disburse-^ 
ment of the money, or were unwilling, at a moment 
when every effort was about to be directed to enforce 
a rigorous retrenchment of the expenditure of the State 
within its means, to commence their economical career 
by creating a new debt. 

The reader, perhaps, may here ask me, " If such was 
the excellence of Lord Seaton's administration, what 
becomes of your assertion of a general maladministration 
of the Ionian Islands, while under the Protection of 
Great Britain ?" I reply, that Lord Seaton has been the 
exception, not the rule, and also that my countrymen 
justly complain of the system by which our rulers, and 
the ideas of Government, are perpetually shifting. 
What certainty, what fixedness can there be in the 
moral condition of a State whose ** history is the bio- 
graphy of its individual governors," as this writer so 
impudently assures us? Sir Howard Douglas reverted 
to the policy of Sir F. Adam, which Lord Nugent had 
disturbed, and Sir F. Adam continued that of Sir 
T. Maitland. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie did nothing, gave 
no offence either way, but endeavoured to keep together 
and resolve into some order the disjecta membra of 
society, commerce, politics, finance, debt, and liabilities, 
which Sir H. Douglas left behind him. Lord Seaton 
recognises, restores, renovates, and reforms. Sir H. Ward 
follows to destroy, and returns back to the political 
system of Sir Howard Douglas ! How Ireland flourished 
under Viceroys, whose policy changed from persecution 
to liberality, and vice versd^ with each change of an English 
ministry, is notorious. As similar causes produce like 
effects in the moral as well as the physical world, the per- 
petual shifting and changing of men and measures has not 
been without an effect equally injurious in the Ionian 
Islands. Had Lord Seaton been left to carry out the 
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reforms he had indicated, all would have been well. 
Equally regardless of the selfish intrigues of the Bureau- 
cracy, and the clamorous nonsense of a seditious few, 
who, like starved seamen, gulped down at once too 
much of the food of liberty which had been so long 
denied them, and became swollen into demagogues, with 
a flatulency only dangerous to themselves, — Lord Seaton 
would have consolidated the liberties and the happiness 
of the lonians ; and a great reproach and disgrace would 
thereby have been averted from England. 

The great fault of Lord Seaton, however, in regard to 
the party represented by this pamphlet, is not so much 
his policy, no, nor even his reforms, as the following 
bequest which he left to them. It is not that he 
governed the lonians well, and would see to the govern- 
ment with his own eyes ; but that, having given to the 
lonians the main principles of reform, a free Press, 
freedom of elective franchise, and a control of the 
expenditure ordinary and extraordinary, — a subtle dis- 
tinction hitherto carefully reserved by the Senate or 
the Executive, — he pointed out to them, also, what their 
Assembly ought to do when it was reformed. " I should 
recommend,'' he said, ^' a Commission to be appointed 
to examine evidence relative to the practicable and 
desirable reductions which it may be expedient to 
accomplish in every department and establishment.'' 

This indication of retrenchment and economy fell 
like a bombshell on the Bureaucratic camp; for, from 
that moment, they saw that their emoluments were 
in danger, and that '' extravagant and malignant pro- 
ceedings," as the author styles them at p. Ill, would 
inevitably ensue, by which my countrymen would reduce 
their expenses within their income, and with them 
retrench the salaries of the employes ^ English as well 
as Ionian ; that is to say, of such English gentlemen as 
held situations^ which originally were intended to be 
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filled exclusively by lonians, but into which the mem- 
bers of English Bureaucratic families have been foisted 
one after another. With them, too, it was foreseen, 
would suffer the shoal of time-servers, of flatterers, of 
selfish counsellors, who have hung about the skirts of the 
English officials, looking up with wistful eyes into their 
masters' faces, expecting, like hungry dogs, to pick up 
such offal and morsels as the satisfied and comfortable 
sinecurist might choose to spare them. The groans of 
this herd of sycophants may be heard in the following, 
at p. Ill : — 

^' At any rate, the new system will prodace much priyate misery. 
The position of the lonians, who have made themselves obnoxioas to 
the dominant * (that is, the economical) ^^ party in the Assembly, by 
their long and futhfnl services under the British Protection, is peculiarly 
cmel. The posts occapied by some of them have been abolished, 
without any compensation for the incumbents ; while the salaries of 
the rest have been reduced to a mere pittance, on which it is im- 
possible to exist with comfort or even decency." 

The " comfort and the decency '' in question being the 
enjoyment of salaries, on the scale of those in England, 
to be wrung from Ionian revenues, and expended at 
Ionian prices ; the duties of such offices being almost 
two-thirds less than those of the least-worked Grovem- 
ment clerk in the most quiet comer of your Treasury. 

To return to the charges of this pamphlet against 
the administration of Lord Seaton. The writer, by 
a few sneers, having duly disposed, as he supposes, 
of the practical portion of his lordship's government, 
proceeds now to the political measures, by which the 
progress and close of that nobleman's Ionian government 
were so eminently illustrated. 

The first three criminations are — ^will my readers 
think it possible ? — that Lord Seaton " wrote bad Greek ;" 
ihat he " had been graciously invited to dinner by the 
Greek Casino at Corfu, and had accepted the in- 
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vitation !" thirdly, tbat he ^* announced his intention to 
remove all restrictions on the Press,'' of which announce- 
ment, the dinner, by the bye, was a consequence, thus 
aggravating the crime. Of the " bad Greek,'' I hardly 
know what to say, seeing tbat the gist of the charge lies 
in writing his invitations to Greek gentlemen in the 
Greek language ; and, as it appears they were written in 
the modem Greek, possibly the " colloquial and corrupt 
style '^ may have shocked this egregious pedant, when he 
found that "recollections of Eton and Harrow could 
avail him but little'* (p. 48). The use of the word &ra- 
o^KTT^^, for "aide-de-camp of the day," is correct, 
and, pace the Rector of the University, I should be 
inclined to think him wrong, as great men, in general, 
take care to have people about them, who do not 
make blunders in such matters. Indeed, I should 
not be surprised if some scholar, whose Greek, both old 
and new, was at least as pure as this pedantic objector's, 
had been called into counsel on this occasion. At any rate, 
the aides-de-camp of King Otho are called tnratnnarrai, 
and I suppose, even if the Rector should be inclined to 
quarrel with the Greek of the Athenians, he will allow 
the Bavarian literati to be first-rate classical authorities. 
" All this is sad trifling," says the miserable scholar at this 
point, and I certainly agree with him ; but, neverthel^suB, 
I think it will not be unamusing to hear how a learned 
donkey can bray, when he gets his fokvourite thistle under 
his tail. 

^Towatdfl the dose of Ina administration, Lord Seaton caosed tbe 
inritationB to Govemment Hoose to be couched, not as formerijr, 
in English or Italian, which are the two languages of society in the 
island, bat in modem Greek, a tongvs very little more known to the 
gentlemen of Corfu^ than Irish is known to the gentlemen of Ireland. 
Few can read, and still fewer can write it correctly" (surely 
Mr. Bowen means after the fashion of Eton and Harrow ?). *^ Bat its 
employment is looked upon as a badge of ntUionaly that is, op Anti- 
English SENTIMENTS." 

Could I be serious with a man who can write such 
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nonsense, and call it argnment, I would, most emphati- 
callj, protest against the national feeling of my country- 
men being set down as Anti-Enylish. Nothing can 
exceed this falsehood, as I shall hereafter show, unless 
it be the subsequent statement, that the gentlemen of 
Corfu can neither speak nor write Greek. The Rector 
of the Uniyersity must have kept strange society to 
hare discovered this singular secret ; or have remained 
in a remarkable seclusion, even from his unfortunate 
pupils, ready, open-mouthed, to swallow any fables 
that might be brought to him. 

Having disposed of the bad Greek, I will proceed to 
the dinner, which, au contraire^ the Rector, sniffing from 
afar, pronounces to have been ** excellent" (p. 45); but 
of which he, nevertheless, makes a handle, for the 
purpose of charging Lord Seaton with deception and 
double dealing. As this will serve as a specimen of the 
trick and subterfuge that distinguish every argument of 
the Bureaucracy against those who venture to oppose 
them, — ^their falsification of evidence, and wilful per- 
version of facts, — I will extract it; since, though un- 
important in itself, it gives the key to the whole course 
of the offensive and abominable policy of the Anglo- 
Ionian official clique. 

^' In bis despatch of March 29th, 1848, Lord Seaton thus writes to 
the Colonial Secretary >— * Several public dinners have been announced, 
with a view of drawing forth public opinion ; but there are so manj 
influential persons, who disapprove of such proceedings at this time 

that I hope the present excitement will subside without 

embanttflsing the general or local goyemment !' He forgets to inform 
Lord Grey that he had h%m$df engaged io dins on ths ^th of Aprils 
that w oAlg six dAyi €ifter the date of thu deipatckf at one of these 
ver^ pvhlic dinners^ whose announcement he seems to regret." 

The italics are the writer's own, and the inference 
wished for is obvious; but the passages marked as 
omitted in the extract from Lord Seaton's despatch by 
this candid writer, are as follow : — ^* Although persuaded 
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that the liberty of the Press, and some other privileges, 
cannot be withheld from this community f — while the 
preceding words are, "I understand that there are 
several petitions in circulation for signature, soliciting 
changes in the Ionian Constitution, and several public 
dinners,'^ &c. So that it was these petitions, as accumula- 
ting excitement on a point already considered as settled 
by the well-informed, that Lord Seaton deprecated. 
Yet our learned Rector, who wishes to be thought not a 
partisan, and who takes pains, at p. 78, to assure us that 
he is not exhibiting a partiality towards Lord Seaton, has, 
most insidiously, andknowingly,and carefully, mangled this 
passage, to serve the purpose of his party in calumniating 
a Lord High Commissioner, who had dared to act 
contrary to their advice. It was on this occasion, and in 
this despatch, that Lord Seaton, having previously, 
on reiterated occasions, strongly urged these points on 
the attention of the Colonial Office, requested the im- 
mediate sanction of her Majest/s Government — 

^' let. To establish a free Press. 

^^ 2nd. To place the extraordinary expenditure ander the control of 
the Legiriatire Aasembly. 

. ^ 3rd. To alter the mode of municipal elections, by establishing the 
right of the electors to elect their municipal officers freely, and without 
the interference of the Lord High Conmussioner or Executiye Govern- 
ment."* 

I shall not trouble myself with what the writer says of 
M. Napoleon Zambelli, whom Lord Seaton justly charac- 
terized in his despatches as ''one of the most eminent and 
respected advocates of the Bar of Corfii,'^ and as ''anxious 
not to embarrass the general Government," but whom the 
present writer denounces (I have no doubt M. Zambelli 
will be proud to be so accused) as " an open and undis- 
guised enemy of the system pursued by the Protecting 
Government;'' neither will I take notice of the silly 

* Papers respecting Recent Changes in the Constitution of the Ionian 
Island^ p. 2, No. 2 : Lord Seaton to Lord Grey. March 29, 1848. 
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and ignorant statement of the Casino being ^* a Radical 
Club," which it is no more than is the Athenaeum Club 
in London; but I will pass on to the writers complaint 
against Lord Seaton for removing the restrictions on the 
Press. 

To judge from this writer's statement at p. 49, we 
would suppose that this, and all other of Lord Seaton's 
Aeforms, were got up in the ten days subsequent to his 
having ^* received notice that his term of office had 
expired f while the fact is, that the removal of the 
restrictions of the Press, and the additional Legislative 
control over the expenditure also, were proposed in 1844. 
These proposals, so far from being the result of the 
French Revolution, were renewed before that had 
broken out in 1848, as is proved bj the dates of the 
despatches. In fact, I maj saj, that the necessity for 
such changes was mainly impressed upon the mind of 
Lord Seaton rather by the Athenian changes in 1843, 
which, as entailing a free Constitution in Greece, could 
not but influence the policy and progress of the Ionian 
States. 

On this point I happen myself to be able to bear 
testimony ; for being strongly impressed with the neces- 
sity of a Press, to the development of Ionian national 
feeling, and, as the one great means for bringing the 
opinion of the people to bear in obtaining justice from 
the Protecting Government, and a due control of its 
representatives, I had in the year 1844 intended, as 
Great Britain would not allow a newspaper to be 
printed for the lonians in the Ionian Islands, to bring 
one out in England for them, and transmit it over; 
nay, more, I had made up my mind to try the ques- 
tion, at my own expense, whether a Lord High Com- 
missioner, could order an English newspaper to be 
excluded, as those of Greece had been done by Sir 
Howard Douglas. Previous to going to this lengthy 
however, I wrote to Lord Seaton apprising him of my 
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intention; and bis lordship, with that urbanity vrbicb 
has always distinguished bim, honoured me with the 
following reply. 

^^Corfu^ 22nd August, 1844. 

" Sir, 

^^ I have to ackDOwledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th of July, 
with its enclosure, the prospectus of the Ionian^ and to acquaint you, 
that it will afford me great satisfiEtction to encourage any gazette or 
newspaper that may contribute to promote the welfare and happiness 
of these States. I hare no doubt that the measures which are in 
contemplation, for remoying gradually some of the restrictions on the 
Press of the United Ionian States, will prove highly satisfisustory to 
their community. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

** George Dracato Papanieoloiy Esq., ** Sbatow ." ♦ 

Erechtheum Club^ London," 

To hear this pamphleteer prate of the removal of re- 
strictions on the Press, one would think that newspapers 
had always been plentiful in the Islands, but had been 
carefxilly muzzled, as dangerous, and had been suddenly 
let loose, like raging tigers over the land, by Lord 
Seaton. Now, the fact is, that there were no news- 
papers at all ! Not even a printing-press, except one, 
Jcept under lock and hey, at the Government House! 
And this in a country administered by Englishmen! 
Lord Stanley, in 1843, as did Lord Glenelg in 1836, and 
Lord John Russell in 1839, considered that a free Press 
in the Ionian Islands would be inconvenient, as tending 
to embarrass England with the "Continental Powers ! " 
But such excuse for such a fact, though Lord John 
Russell had partially recognised it in 1839, could not 
endure in 1848, or with a straightforward Statesman 
like Lord Seaton, who set " inconvenience^ on one 

* For the Letter which invited this reply, see Appendix C. His 
Lordship's assurance that the restrictions on the Ionian press would be 
removed, of course rendered the publication of my intended newspaper 
unnecessary. 
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Bide, when he found it opposed to justice, and chose 
rather to peril a little ^* embarrassment '^ from too much 
liberty, than the decadence and dry rot of the State 
from a continued despotism. We are told, by this 
pedagogue, that> as the result, — 

^ Newspapers sprang ap on every side, full of the most bitter abase 
of England and of Englishmen, repudiating British Protection, and 
ppenly avowing annexation to Greece." 

Here the worthy schoolmaster is guilty of a small, 
though important^ anachronism. Nothing of this kind 
took place until after the atrocious cruelties committed 
under the orders of Sir H. Ward in Cephalonia, when 
every mind revolted against the outrage committed on 
the honour of the Greek race, and when, in Cephalonia 
itself, the whole population united in a resolution never 
to cease from agitation and opposition until Sir H. Ward 
was recalled. The Cephalonian Press took this tone ; and 
no one, boasting the Greek blood in his veins, can impute 
this to them as a fault ; for never did Sicily under Verres, 
or Ceylon in later times, witness more illegalities, more 
wilful misrepresentations, more studied concealment and 
perversion of the truth, more sanguinary cruelties, than 
has Cephalonia under Sir H. Ward. The unrequited 
blood and sorrows of her children will for ever remain 
a stain and disgrace on the escutcheon of Great Britain. 

It serves the purpose of this writer, when speaking of 
the Press, to refer to the Radical and very extreme 
portion of it only, as a specimen of the Ionian news- 
papers. This is just as fair as if I were to send the 
Northern Star or Mr. Reynolds* s Newspaper to Corfu, as 
representatives of the English Newspaper Press, and of 
English public opinion. He well knows the incorrect- 
ness of thia course; for he compliments M. Napoleon 
Zambelli, the editor of the Patris, which is, or was, the 
leading Journal of the Seven Islands, and for temper, 
judgment, elegance, logical argument, knowledge, scho- 
larship, and acumen, might fear no comparison with the 
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very ablest of its contemporaries in France and England ; 
I say wasy because I have reason to fear that Sir H. Ward 
has made use of his journalizing experience in England, 
to smother an opponent, whom he could not otherwise 
silence, by distributing amongst all classes, gratuitously 
in large numbers, regularly, other papers paid to praise 
his government and slander his opponents ; thus render- 
ing the subscription to an independent journal, appa- 
rently, a superfluous expense. This " trick of trade," 
that brings the capital of a Government into the cal- 
culation of competition with that of an individual, is so 
novel a specimen of administrative diplomacy, that I 
have little doubt it will shortly meet with the public 
attention that it deserves.* The Ionian Press, however, 
once called into existence, will, despite every exertion of 
the few remaining relics of despotic authority, still exist 
and flourish. As in the forest the decay of one giant is 
the cradle of another, so where the Patris bowed its head, 
the Hellas now flourishes in fresh and youthful vigour. 

The writer likes a Tory authority ; — indeed, these are 
at times more liberal than the Whigs, as in the eminent 
instance of Lord Seaton, and, therefore, as regards the 
liberty of the Press, I will show him what was the 
opinion of the Earl of Liverpool (no very liberal 
authority), when addressing the House of Lords in 1816 
(Hansard, vol. 32, p. 650). " The Government of 
France was, indeed, a systematically organized despotism. 
What, for instance, was its conduct with regard to the 
liberty of the Press ? That liberty in this country was 
subject to no restraints but those which were necessary 
to the safety of the Government : and even with respect 

* It may serve to show the candour of the writer's assertion about 
the Greek language, given above (p. 90), when we state that, with two 
exceptions, that of the Patris^ which is printed in French and Greek, 
and the '^(Xoq r5 \aS, Sir H. Ward's paper, in Italian and Greek, all 
the other Ionian newspapers are printed entirely in the Greek language, 
which the writer tells us no respectable person can understand ! 
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to that safety, how many instances might be found 
where writers were tolerated, while, to use a &miliar 
phrase, we ^sailed very near the wind* indeed. Yet 
such was the high and just estimate of the liberty of the 
press in Great Britain, that abuses of that liberty were 
often overlooked, lest its importance and utility should 
be impaired. But what was the system of France under 
Buonaparte? Why, a censorship was established," &c. 

Now, was it intended by the statesman who thus 
spoke, that the Ionian Press should be chained by 
England ? Certainly not. Nevertheless, it was so during 
thirty years, and we are now called upon by a bian of 
LETTERS, the Head of our University, forsooth, to 
regret that we have power even to print books ! 

Of the exercise by Lord Seaton of certain arbitrary 
powers vested in him by the Constitution, subsequent to 
these acts of liberality, I shall not enter into a discussion ; 
his position at the moment was exceptional. The writer, 
however, must have known, when he asks why Lord 
Seaton did not make a trial of his newly introduced 
system of Juries against the offending Newspaper editors, 
that the arrangements for summoning the Juries and the 
Lists for that purpose were not perfected at the time. 
He tells us, after a sneer at trial by jury in general, that 
^* Juries are either a fit or an unfit institution for the 
Ionian people. If fit, they should be introduced into aU 
criminal processes; if unfit, they should not be introduced 
into the trial of offences of the press.'' I cannot allow 
him to impale us upon this dilemma. Politicians are 
not always strictly logical, neither are similar circum- 
stances always identical. Trial by jury could nowise 
be better introduced than in questions relating to the 
press ; nor is it, in any case, more necessary than when 
the opinion of a nation seeks expression against the 
method of its administration. 

The abolition of the Primary Council — that practical 

H 
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falsehood, by which the retiring Assembly, chosen 
previously by the Lord High Commissioner, elected 
themselves as their own successors, and re-appointed 
their coadjutors to make up the requisite number of 
Legislators — will not be considered in this country 
as one of Lord Seaton's faults ; neither will, I think, 
his having given *^ up to future Legislative Assemblies 
the final and decisive control of the whole Public 
Revenue," be so estimated. But that '^ this has enabled 
the Assembly utterly to cripple the entire machine of 
Government," I utterly deny, as well as that " they have 
not failed to exercise that power." Not one office held 
by an Englishman, (except such as it was agreed by the 
Convention should be filled by lonians), has been touched 
by the Assembly, who, indeed, by a special regulation, 
have been prevented from doing so. On the contrary, 
£25,000 is ordained to be paid to the Protection before 
even the salaries of the judges are paid,* while a fixed 
amount (£13,000) is settled to be paid to this Lord 
High Commissioner's Civil List, in perpetuity. The 
machine of Government is not *' crippled ; " although the 
lonians have retrenched Ionian salaries to Ionian means 
and Ionian requirements ; and although the Senate, the 
Assembly, and the subordinate officers, are working now 

* See Papers respecting Changes in the Ionian Constitntion. 
Despatch of Lord Grey to Lord Seaton, March 20, 1849, p. 120. 

^^ It will be an indispensable part of the proposed arrangement, that 
a law should be passed making this Contribution a first charge upon 
the revenue of the States, to be discharged in regular judicial payments, 
and enacting that no money shall at any time be paid out of the Ionian 
treasury, for any other purpose whatever, until the amount due to the 
military chest for the preceding period has been liquidated." 

I beseech my readers to remember that this peremptory £25,000 is 
expended solely for British troops, kept in the Ionian Islands avowedly 
for British purposes^ and that it is in addition to £13,000 paid 
annually for the Civil List, as I have said, of the Lord High Conunis- 
sioner, for the salaries of himself and other British employh. The 
lonians thus pay almost one-fourth of their revenue to Great Britain ! 
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for something less than half of what they received 
in 1848, the work is, nevertheless, executed with equal 
fecility and despatch. 

The pamphleteer says, that the Ionian Assembly, who 
voted these reforms, were as "unwilling to sign the 
death-warrant of their own existence," by enacting Vote 
by Ballot and Household Suffrage, as English country 
gentlemen would be, but that they had not the moral 
courage to resist the Press and the people ! If we 
may judge from the despatches, the Assembly was a very 
willing victim, for we find its members, from 1847 to 
1849, repeatedly urging, at every possible opportunity, 
further alterations in the Constitution, of a still more 
liberal tendency ; neither can I trace any signs of their 
"complaining bitterly," according to our author, "of 
liberty being forced upon the Ionian Islands, where 
liberty was almost a thing of yesterday." How liberty 
can be but " a thing of yesterday " to the lonians, it is 
difficult to understand, when, according to the writer's 
own representation, the parties of democracy and 
aristocracy were engaged in a fierce struggle in 1800, — 
half a century ago ! How long is " yesterday " to be ? 
when will the morrow of liberty dawn upon the watcher ? 

The fact is, if the truth must be told plainly, the 
then* Assembly saw the time had come when the public 
purse would no longer bear so many hands dipping into 
it; it felt that the Ionian peasant, — who pays all the 
taxes, be it known, for there are none on property, only 
on produce and articles of popular consumption, — it 
felt, I say, that the peasant could endure no more 
taxation; the very capital of labour, over taxed, 
was beginning to diminish in productiveness. The 
Assembly, conscious of this, determined to yield to the 
necessity of change. Change, they knew, would produce 
inquiry, and inquiry retrenchment ; retrenchment would 
cut down their own allowances, and so render their 

h2 
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re-election not desirable for themselves — ^the leeches 
were full-gorged — thus it was that they willingly 
assented to the vote by Ballot, though with a full 
conviction that it would exclude themselves from the 
Assembly. 

The supposed responsibility, which we are here told 
the Assembly desired to impose upon the Lord High 
Commissioner, was an accident of words. The object of 
the alteration in the constitutional law, was to render 
the Senators responsible to the Assembly for their 
Ordinances, which, according to that Constitution, had 
the power of Acts of Parliament, during the recess or 
prorogation of the Assembly, It was by this plan, so 
cunningly devised by Sir T. Maitland, that the Lord High 
Commissioner was enabled, by proroguing the Assembly, to 
insure the enactment pro tempore of any measure he might 
choose to propose. But the author takes the opportunity 
to ask how an English functionary, "supported by as 
large a fleet as won the battle of the Nile, and by 3,000 
of the best soldiers in one of the strongest fortresses in 
the world, can be held responsible to an Assembly of 
Greeks, sitting under the guns of that fortress, and 
utterly without the physical power to put one of their 
votes in execution without the aid and countenance of 
that very English functionary?" Such is the insillting 
language continually held towards my countrymen by 
this writer, who draws his salary from them. Such the 
good taste and discretion with which the power of Great 
Britain is asserted in the Ionian Islands. Let me, how- 
ever, inform this pedant, that it is neither in her fleet, 
nor in her soldiers, nor in our fortresses, wherein lies the 
strength of Great Britain ; — but in her moral influence. 
When that fails, her powers will decay, and she must fall, 
as Carthage and as Rome have fallen before, — ^her equals 
in commerce, and more than her equals in power. A 
few years of Sir Henry Wards, Sir Howard Douglases, 
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and Sir Thomas Maitlands, require a century of Seatons 
and of Nugents, to make sweet the memory of English 
rule. 

But the writer's observation respecting the indifference 
of the Ionian Assembly, as formerly constituted, to the 
liberty of their country, is of more importance than the 
reader would be at first inclined to judge. This is the 
assertion that has ever been dinned into the ears of the 
Downing Street officials by the officials of Corfu, — " the 
advantages of delay," the "indifference of the opulent 
classes to any change," the " danger of concession," have 
been the perpetual theme of all " private letters " of the 
Bureaucracy, — the " advantages of delay,'* combining to 
them a longer enjoyment of large salaries, with the 
prospect of a change turning up ; the " indifference of the 
better classes," meaning that the time-servers andplace- 
holders of the Assembly, as elected by the Government, 
would rather that things remained as they were ; and the 
" danger of concession," that, as what was once granted 
could not be taken back again, it would be better to 
grant nothing at all. From time to time the lonians 
have heard or read of a Colonial Minister's observation, 
that — 

^' It would not be for the honour of this country to have occupied 
the Ionian States for so many years, without having advanced the 
inhabitants towards some qualification for institutions more liberal 
than those which were granted to them avowedly as a mere pre- 
paration for such a change." * 

And then, just eleven years after, we hear that, when 
something had at last been done. Lord Grey, earwigged 
by the Bureaucracy, writes in fear and trembling to 
Lord Seaton : — 
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Changes of this kind require to be introduced with the more 



* Despatch of Lord J. Russell to Sir H. Douglas, 21st Dec. 1839. 
Papers on the Ionian States, 1840, p. 5. 
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caution, because wben once made, they practically cannot be with- 
drawn. I should, therefore, be disposed to proceed iometohat more 

gradiuilly (!) than I understand you to recommend If the 

most intelligent and best educated of the lonians are decidedly anxious 
for a more rapid advancement in the course already commenced of 
giving greater political power to the people, it may be expedient 

to comply with a desire thus generally entertained There 

is no unwillingness on the part of Her Majesty's Government to 
improve the institutions of the Ionian States, and to give them a more 
popular form, and the only question is as to the greater or less rapidity 
with which this should be done." * 

The most intelligent and the most educated lonians 
were so " decidedly anxious*' on this point, (despite all 
that the Rector says,) and Lord Grey was made so con- 
scious of it,t that the Reform of the Constitution fol- 
lowed. Lord Seaton,whohad now been in the Islands five 
years, gave strong assurances of the safety and probable 
good effect of the measure. But, says our Rector, " the 
science of Government is an experimental science, and 
like all other experimental sciences, should progress 
slowly." The universal experience of mankind having 
assented to the propriety of a man's putting on bis 
breeches first (when he has any to put on), I shall not 
venture to differ with so learned a logician on this point; 
nevertheless, it does not follow that because the nether 
garments are put on in the morning, a man should there- 
fore wait until night before donning his coat. Yet, what 
would this be, other than the conceding a free press to a 
people, the giving a control over expenditure to their 
Legislative Assembly, and then denying them freedom 
of election ? Could the Primary Council exist with the 
vote by Ballot, or of what use would be the latter if the 

* Papers respecting Changes in Ionian Constitution. Despatch of 
Lord Grey to Lord Seaton, October 26, 1848, p. 119. 

t See letter of Dr. Zambelli to Earl Grey on Ionian Reform, 
written in the Ionian Islands previous to the French revolution, but not 
published in London until after it. — Cox, Brothers, 1848. 
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Senate of the Lord High Commissioner marked out the 
persons to be elected ? Lord Seaton desired to be just, 
and therefore could not avoid being consistent. The 
instant, common sense was applied to Sir T. Maitland's 
Constitution, down came the whole fabric, tumbling in 
ruins to the ground; or, like the fabled money of a 
cheating enchanter, showed itself, in the daylight of 
truth, but as withered leaves. 

What need to go further into this point, or into the 
other attacks on Lord Seaton's Government, which this 
candid writer repeats over and over again, by such 
repetition seeking to make the faults of that admirable 
administration appear to have been numerous ? I may 
but show how by a playfulness of style he has yet the 
confidence, in closing this portion of his brochure^ to tell 
us that he has been on his *^ guard against the influence 
of LtLes BosweUiana^ as Mr. Macaulay has named that 
disease of admiration, to which most biographers are 
liable. Much as we admire Lord Seaton," &c. 

And then he goes on to say that there is but one 
opinion of Lord Seaton's administration ; and that is his 
own ! and that with him accord — 

'^ The Senators, Judges, Secretaries, and all other public servants in 
the Ionian Islands, whether Greek or English, the vast majority of 
natives occupying a rank in life analogous to that class out of which 
the members of our own Parliament are chosen" (he means that 
portion of the landed proprietors who are under the thumb (I should 
say in the thumbscrew) of the Ionian Bank), ^' the officers of the 
present garrison, and of the ships of war on our station, the members 
of the British Mission at Athens (!), and the British Consuls 
throughout the Levant (!)*' (p. 78). 

This was exactly the very snug party of English 
officials, to whose representations Lord Seaton preferred 
his own observations and that of the lonians themselves, 
as to what was good for the lonians. What are " the 
officers of the ships of war" to know of the people? 
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What " the members of the British Mission at Athens,** 
and " the British Consuls throughout the Levant/' 
except to make use of them, as Sir Edmond Lyons 
did in the late Greek affair, to inflict a quarrel upon 
Greece, under the pretence that it was in defence of the 
lonians ? As for the " Senators, Secretaries, and public 
servants, Ionian or English '^ (I leave out the Judges, 
who have no right to appear in a question of political 
matters,)* their opinion avails but little on this part 
of the question, especially in regard to a late Lord High 
Commissioner, whose successor differs from him in policy. 
SuflSce it to say, that every improvement, from first to 
last, that has been effected in the Ionian Islands — every- 
thing that made anything except a job there — ^has been 
done against the wish of the officials. These men, then 
(we have only the Rector's word for it), dislike Lord 
Seaton : — 

^' But with the mass of the people the remembrance of Lord SeatoD 
is popular, in the same sense as the remembrance of Lord Normanby ia 
popular in Ireland." 

I have no doubt Lord Seaton will be content with 
this dispraise — let the writer explain it away, and qualify 
it, hereafter, as he may. 

How Sir Henry Ward left this country — with what 
disposition towards the lonians, — will be seen from a 
correspondence that will subsequently appear in its 
proper place. He arrived in the Ionian Islands on 
the 1st June, 1849, and it was soon discovered that, 
whether from his own disposition, or acting upon 
instructions from the Colonial Office, he came prepared 
to undo all the liberal measures of his predecessor, 
or at any rate, to neutralize theif effect. A silent 

* I learn, by the bye, that Sir H. Ward is removing and exchanging 
judges and magistrates to more inconyenient and less lucrative localities, 
because they have given decisions contrary to his political views. See 
Patriiy No. 104. 
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antagonism at once arose between the enlightened 
portion of the lonians and the new Lord High Com- 
missioner. They watched him, and were prepared — 
but he had them at a nonplus. The Constitution 
had been altered, but the alterations were not finally 
accepted, and he pounced down upon all objections 
against his wishes with the Maitlandish argument of 
" You must do this, or have nothing." Therefore, all his 
propositions were voted and acceded to at once. I will 
not enter into these details, for I have from time to 
time presented them in full before the public as they 
occurred. Suffice it that, having taken away all but 
Vote by Ballot and Freedom of the Press, — at which he 
made a snatch,* — the Assembly handed him over a Civil 
List d discretion, with one dissentient vote, together 
with a total readjustment of the system of election, by a 
majority of thirty-two to four ; and then the Assembly 
were dissolved ; and then came the result of freedom of 
election — almost the whole of the new Assembly returned, 
ly a free election, were, to a man, in opposition to his 
Government. 

But there were more than mere ordinary political cir- 
cumstances to operate to this remarkable result — a result 
unparalleled in the history of nations. There was the san- 
guinary, cruel, lawless revenge which Sir Henry Ward had 
taken upon the Cephalonians. The shootings, the hang- 
ings, and the floggings, which have stained with disgrace 
and blood the flag of England, — ^have exhibited an 
English Government to the world as a spectacle of 
monstrous abuse of power, surpassing the newspaper- 
recorded cruelties of Haynau. And yet of these, though 
the Rector of the Ionian University does not come 
forward as the defender, he has the audacity to appear — 
he to whom our Ionian youth are intrusted- — ^he who 

* See his message to the President of the Senate. Corfu, May 21, 
1850. 
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pretends to be enthusiastic in love of Greece and admi* 
ration of her ancient virtues — ^he — stands forth as the 
defender of the wretch, who has degraded the Greek name 
by the infliction of an infamous punishment on Greeks ! 

A partial outbreak in Cephalonia was regularly put 
down by Lord Seaton, who shot and hung no man, like a 
coward, in cold blood. Acting on his advice, and in 
promotion of the policy pursued by all his predecessors, 
of dealing gently with a people " impressionable," as he 
says, " and easily excited," Sir H. Ward had granted an 
amnesty, and had gone to the extent of receiving some of 
those who had been banished and condemned to death to 
dinner at the Government House.* The amnesty was 
at the instigation of Lord Seaton. 

Worse than all the crimes of Lord Seaton, in the eyes 
of the old Tory clique, is that, though himself a Tory, 
he could not be brought to shed the blood of the people 
committed to his charge, by way of protecting what, 
according to official ideas, the Bureaucracy call '^ their 
property " (in their salaries), and their position (in snug 
office), by terror and death. 

Let us hear this advocate of the foul system, that has 
too long oppressed the unhappy lonians, speak the blood- 
thirsty doctrine of his crew. 

^^ The insurrection of September 26, 1848, was pronounced an act 
of treason by the Supreme Court at Corfu, and a few persons impli- 
cated in it were awaiting their trial on the arrival of the new Lord 
High Commissioner. On that occasion it was thought proper to grant 
them an amnesty. Now, among orientals, all concessions to political 
opponents are set down to fear or imbecility ; in the East, prisoners 
have almost invariably been put to death as a matter of course. A 
copious shedding of ^ vile black blood,' as in the Roman proscriptions, 
is the ancient panacea for all social evils. In the late War of 
Independence, the Greeks usually slaughtered their Turkish prisoners, 
without being conscious of the commission of any act of great 
irregularity ; on the same principle, in feyct, as that which had actuated 



See Despatches relating to the late Disturbances in Cephalonia. 
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the wholesale execution of the partiaans of the defeated factions at 
Corcyia^ and of the Plataean and Melian captives during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Those, who measure such deeds by an European standard, 
prove that they have a clearer conception of the laws of humanity and 
justice than of oriental reasoning and usages" (pp. 86-7). 

This abominable hounding on to the shedding of 
" vile black blood " drove Sir H. Ward, (who fell under 
the influence of this Bureaucracy immediately on his 
arrival, and who acted under their advice), to the hateful 
cruelties exercised by him in Cephalonia — cruelties 
which, also, I have been accused of exaggerating, but 
which I now find recorded as " impolitic," by Sir 
H. Ward's official advocate. The writer, reporting, I 
suppose, the feelings of his class, contrives, nevertheless, 
to throw the blame upon the officers of Her Majesty's 
troops ! For he expressly says, " Sir H. Ward is not 
responsible for the summary floggings inflicted by the 
commanders of military detachments in the remote 
villages of the island" (p. 92). 

Now, I will not go into this argument, because it is 
quite certain that, since Sir H. Ward and Earl Grey 
have both approved these doings in their mutual De- 
spatches, they must, therefore, bear the responsibility and 
the shame of these disgraceful outrages on humanity — 
outrages which Greek honour, humiliated, will never 
pardon. Sir H. Ward, however, when he let loose the 
dogs of war, and ordered martial law to be proclaimed, 
could not have been ignorant of what must necessarily 
follow. 

What sort of law, and what kind of mercy it is that 
regulates the practice of Courts-martial in a " disturbed" 
district, is now known to the British public from the 
letter of Colonel Drought to Captain Watson, as quoted 
in the evidence of the Ceylon Inquiry Committee : — 

" Dear Watson, 
.« * * ♦ I wish you to explain to your officers at Metelle that I am 
surprised they did not sentence the four persons to be executed. A 
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plunderer in these times is a miscreant in the double capacity of a 

rebel and a felon, who would, if he could, first take your life, and 

then your property. Remind them that all engaged as those were 

are rebels, and that all rebels should suffer death. Sir R. Oliphant 

has given it as his opinion, that we are dealing delicately with the 

rascals, and that a great deal too muck time is taken in detailing 

evidence. The Court have, under the present lawy merely to satisfy 

themselyes as to the parties being guilty, or, otherwise, find and decide 

accordingly. 

" Yours, T. A. Drought." 

In another note the same Colonel compliments his 
same friend with :— 

" You are getting on swimmingly. ♦ ♦ ♦ Impress on the Court that 
there is no necessity for taking down the evidence in detail, so that 
they are satisfied with the guilt or innocence of the individual, that it 
is sufficient for them, to find and sentence. This is the law and mode ; 
have you no case in example on the spot ? " 

But, was Sir H. Ward himself behind in this bloody 
sport? Not he, indeed. I have evidence that he 
personally hunted the people with the troops, and kicked 
doors open, and was otherwise active and excited. He 
was present at a murder, I say the murder of two 
peasants at Trojanata. Let those who desire to know 
this story refer to the Despatches pp. 20, 21, and read the 
account given by the Anagennesis; that account, against 
which Sir H. Ward printed another — a whole tisstte of 
falsehoods — ^in his Despatch, and for publishing which 
account he banished his brother newspaper editor and 
proprietor to a rock. 

I must assure my English readers, that I am fully 
aware of the extent to which I expose myself by this 
assertion, and I hereby publicly declare that I am 
prepared to prove it by incontrovertible evidence, should 
the Committee of Inquiry, which Mr. Hume seeks, be 
granted by the House of Commons. 

It was for this, that, on Sir H. Ward's threat to revisit 
Cephalonia, a poet of Leucadia addressed him in the verses 
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which will be found in the Appendix with a translation ; * 
it was for this that, at Argostoli, on the occasion of his 
expected arrival (which he had the good sense to defer 
to some time which can never arrive), men and women 
of the families and the sufferers in Cephalonia had 
arranged to assemble, dressed in mourning, to accompany 
him in sad, solemn procession through the streets, where 
all the houses and shops were to be closed, and the 
church-bells to be tolling as for the dead ! 

But, in regard to this martial law, let me ask this 
scholar, who extenuates the tyrant's bloody guilt, has 
Sir H. Ward offered any evidence of his having consulted 
the law officers or judges, or even the Senate, as to the 
necessity of a measure so extreme ? There was no war ; 
not one soldier was killed. The English lawyer. Black- 
stone, tells me that " Martial law ought not to be per- 
mitted in time of peace, when the King's Courts are 
open to all persons to receive justice according to the 
law of the land/' — Now, Cephalonia was at peace, one 
district only was partially disturbed, the Courts of law 
were open throughout the island. On what legal prin- 
ciple, then, did this proclamation of martial law take 
place ? It certainly was not on the plea of necessity. 

" The right," says a writer iu the Quarterly Review^ December, 
1850 (p. 127), ^^ which a general of a colony has to proclaim martial 
law over his subjects, may be said to bear a close analogy to the right 
which an individual, in the absence of legal protection, has to slay an 
assailant. In both cases the peril must be grave. In both cases all 
regular means of defence must be exhausted, or beyond reach, before 
the aggrieved party resorts to extremities." 

Now, had " all regular means of defence been ex- 
hausted" by Sir H. Ward? Were they " beyond reach?" 
He had 3,000 troops — 900 in the island, and the giant 
fleet of England, " greater than fought the battle of the 
Nile," — to do what ? To himt down less than 60 men, 

* See Appendix D. 
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the majority of them unwilling followers of a brigand and 
" a robber priest ! " " Supported as he was," says the 
Morning Chronicle of October 26, 1850, " by an over- 
whelming military force, it was impossible to palliate 
unnecessary severity, for he (Sir H. Ward) could not 
plead the excuse of necessity." 

In short the charges on this point against Sir Henry 
Ward might almost be set down as precisely the same 
as those, on which so much has been insisted upon 
in the instance of Lord Torrington — an unnecessary 
protraction of martial law, his illegal and sanguinary 
interference with its administration, and, I am sorry to 
say, " his violent and cruel conduct, which led to two 
most sanguinary deaths, if not murders." 

The writer says that Sir H. Ward " naturally felt 
anxious about the exercise of so tremendous a power; 
and his presence in the island saved many lives." I 
assert that he had no such motive, nor had his presence 
such an effect, but quite the contrary, as I have before 
observed. His motive was a busy, bustling vanity, — a 
thrusting himself forward to show how a civilian as Lord 
High Commissioner could be as brave as a military man, 
whereas, where the military man would have been cool 
and collected, the civilian was hurried, bustling, excited, 
and anxious to " show off." 

But this pamphleteer — driven from the possibility of 
defending these atrocious outrages, and having shuffled 
the responsibility off the shoulders of his principal on to 
those of the officers of the regiments engaged, — who, he 
well knows, are now out of the islands, and not likely to 
see his charge against their honour and humanity — 
proceeds to argue that such severity, though not justi- 
fiable, was, after all, wholesome for the Cephalonians. • 
It ought not to have taken place ; but it was fortunate 
that it did so ! The chastisement was not deserved, but 
it did good, nevertheless ! Oh, rare and ingenious device 
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of the illustrious pedagogue, who flogs bis bojrs round on 
the Saturday morning, for what they will deserve on the 
Sunday ! 

In concluding this portion of my subject, which I have 
elsewhere* dilated upon at large, I wish my English 
readers to be made aware that such is the spirit of my 
countrymen, that there can be no quiet in Cephalonia 
until Sir H. Ward either retires or is removed. They 
regard him with the same feelings as the Greeks of the 
revolution did their tyrants, the Pashas. 

I find a very remarkable note at p. 88 of this 
pamphlet, which may serve as another proof, were it 
necessary, how determined and rancorous is the hostility 
with which the Bureaucracy pursue any Ionian who 
may be bold enough to dispute their power and give 
public expression to criticism of their administration, 
more especially one, who devotes himself, as I have 
done, to the difiusion of information on the affairs of 
the Ionian Islands amongst the people of this country, 
and labour to bring to the knowledge of the British public 
the wrongs done to us by English statesmen, if not 
under their authority (certainly, if we are to judge from 
the Despatches), with their sanction and approval. 

There is a venom, a malignity, and a falsehood in this 
writer's personal attack on myself, which goes beyond the 
license of political antagonism. When men of liberal 
education differ on political questions, it is not usual for 
them to throw their fathers and brothers in each others' 
feces. I could have torn Mr. Bowen's arguments to rags 
without informing the world that his brother was a rat- 
catcher (and whether he is so, or is a Peer of the realm, 
or a broker of ships, or a broker of household furniture, 
I really am not aware, nor shall I take the trouble to 

* See "a Letter to Lord Grey by an Ionian," dated March 16, 1850, 
in a pamphlet by Lord Charles Fitzroy, entitled, " The Ionian Islands." 
London, Ridgway, 1850. 
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ascertain, seeing that Mr. Bowen would be, nevertheless^ 
equally the Rector of the Ionian University, equally the 
writer of this pamphlet against the lonians, equally ma- 
licious, equally false, and, worse than all, equally dull) ; — 
yet does Mr. Bowen go out of his way to inform his 
readers, in a foot-note, that I am ^^ the brother of a 
shopkeeper at Corfu." 

I may observe to this gentleman, as Homer makes his 
hero say to another old woman in one of the same 
islands : — 

OhK eT iiTroWiiieic tov tfiov y6vov iitpiovffa ; 
'AXX' IK Toi Ipiw* Jj fiiy fi &\ie<r<rl ye ^axretc 
UXelofftVy 5 t\ofiaC fj yap liKriy bniriyrt ndrpric 
He iLTriytriv Itv^p roatrov \p6yoy^ 6<r<roy cyw yvy, 

Horn. Od. T. 166. 

" Sir Henry Ward's principal assailant in the English 
press is a certain Mr. Fapanicolas, the brother of a 
shopkeeper at Corfu, but long resident in London," is the 
observation, with which this Mr. Bowen commences his 
very gentlemanly attack on me. I am nowise inclined 
to quarrel with this remark — seeing that there is perhaps 
no gentleman in England who would object to its being 
asserted that he was a brother of the Messrs. Longman — 
did I not recognise the invidious spirit of the writer by 
the manner in which the word ^^ shopkeeper" is used, as 
generally understood in this country. I have a brother a 
lawyer, another a landowner, who pays his 22^ per cent, for 
his oil, that Mr. Bowen's salary of £400 a year may be 
kept up ; and a third, till lately, in some minor public 
office; — why did Mr. Bowen seek out the "shopkeeper?" 
except that he thought the word had an " unmusical" 
sound in English society. But I can help Mr. Bowen 
further, if such be the disparagement he wishes to bring 
to bear against the political opponents of the Ionian Bu- 
reaucracy. To the crime of my having a brother a •' shop- 
keeper," I must add the ancestral disgrace that my father 
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also, in the same sense, was a *' shopkeeper." He had 
a shop under his house, and sold goods consigned to him, 
and traded from sea to sea ; and well I remember that 
spot, for almost my first impression was seeing him sur- 
rounded by those champions of liberty, who were fighting 
against the Turks, during the two days' fight in Corfu, 
which gave the infidels their last disrelish for affecting 
the so much talked of suzerainete of the lonians. 

If Mr. Bowen would know how an honest " shop- 
keeper" may be respected after his death, let him inquire 
into the memory of my honoured father. If he seek to 
learn more of my family, he might find it in the written 
records of Exanthia, a village of Leucadia, generation 
by generation, for 380 years^ without a stain upon its 
spotless honour. There are my forefathers* lands; we 
have no titles of estate, for we know no aristocracy — we 
lonians ; the few titles of Counts were originally given 
by the Venetians for services rendered the republic, in 
the same manner as General H. Douglas and Mr. Ward 
were made knights by her Majesty because they were 
appointed Lord High Commissioners ; just as a tallow- 
chandler or an auctioneer are created Baronets because 
they happen to be Lord Mayors. When Mr. Bowen, in 
his classical enthusiasm, shall visit Sappho's Leap, in 
Leucadia, he will have the further satisfaction that he 
stands upon the ancestral land of the ^^ shopkeeper ; " 
that near and around, and far as he can see over vine- 
yards (whose wine his " benevolent absence of taxation ^ 
prevents us £rom drinking, by an impost of several dollars 
on each barrel), over olive-yards (whose produce we may 
not sell under 18^ per cent, duty, owing to the same 
"benevolence"), is my family's property; and that if he 
wish to give a lesson in his New Greek Grammar to 
some thousand at once, he has nothing to do but sum- 
mon the Dracati from the neighbouring villages. He 
must, however, do this in their own Greek ; for, as I am 

I 
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told, the Greek of the learned votary of Terpsichoxe is 
musty, and somewhat unintelligible from his Hibernian 
pronunciation. Should this wonderful scholar desire 
more, he may learn that, antecedent to the period above 
referred to, that family — of the purest Greek blood — 
migrated from Acamania, fighting, inch by inch, as driven 
backwards by the Turks, refusing ever to live in subjection. 
There is nothing to boast of — as there is nothing to be 
ashamed of — in this, as far as I myself am concerned. It 
has been forced u])on me, and I merely mention it, that the 
Irish Rector of the Ionian University, who shudders at 
the brother of a " shopkeeper ^' venturing to stand up in 
his country's behalf, when he feels her to have been so 
deeply wronged, may have an opportunity of carrying his 
genealogical investigation, if he should so wish it, up to 
the extreme root of history, since he may find a record 
of our family {Apdxog) in the writings of some of his 
classics, and even in his favourite Thucydides. 

When, however, Mr. Bowen speaks invidiously of 
^' shopkeepers,^' as in the Ionian Islands, I should wish 
him to tell the world what employment or occupation his 
countrjonen have left to an honest Ionian, who does not 
wish to live idly on the labour of others, as a landholder, 
or a usurious money-lender to a needy peasantry, 
himself the screwed-down victim of the Ionian Bank! 
Whither can Ionian talent, or Ionian enterprise, betake 
itself, if not to trade or commerce? All cannot be 
lawyers, or physicians, or priests ; neither are the emolu- 
ments or the salaries of the most eminent in any of these 
professions by any means an object of ambition. We 
have no military service. That is occupied by English 
ofiicers and troops. Our native militia has never been 
called into existence, beyond the salaries paid to its 
English officers. Of a navy we have not even the phan- 
tom, except two packet-boats, although the neighbour- 
hood of Corfu offers one of the finest harbours, with a 
noble site for a dockyard, far superior in accommodation 
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to any that Malta can afford. We are no longer allowed 
to enter the service of other countries. From every 
important local office, from every hope of serving another 
country abroad, the Ionian is excluded. The advantages 
of the best offices at home are reserved for such genteel 
English or Irish as Mr. Bowen, who, though they do 
not like us, have a great regard for our money. What 
wonder, then, if in the best Ionian families the 
" shopkeeper " is not seldom to be found ? But, that any 
man in the world, be he gentleman or nobleman of any 
country, could be in the slightest degree lowered in our 
estimation, or that of his friends, by occupying the same 
position as my most excellent brother, the " shopkeeper," 
and first bookseller at Corfii, I must strenuously deny. 

But it would seem that I have myself done worse,* 
in the eyes of this learned Thebaiu My brother is only 
chained with selling books ; me, he accuses of applying 
them ! Here is the precious accusation. 

^^ During the short period, when it was understood that the present 
king of Belgium had accepted the crown of Greece, Papanicolas was 
attached t6 his stafi^ in what he himself calls indefinitely ' a confi- 
dential situation,' but which is generally believed to have been in the 
capacity of interpreter, and teacher of modem Greek" (p. 89). 

The writer thinks he is lowering my position, but I 

would as gladly accept the condition which he offers, as 

that of private secretary, in which character I, virtually, 

acted towards the Prince during my stay in Paris with 

his Majesty. On this part of the subject, however, I 

have already commented in a letter to Sir H. Ward 

(see Appendix G), which I wrote off, immediately, on 

perusing the article against me, that appeared in a 

scurrilous paper at Corfu, got up lately by Sir H. 

Ward, to abuse the opponents of his government, 

by attacks on their private character, something after 

the fashion adopted, some years since, by the infamous 

parties connected with the Satirist in England. The 

would-be libels of that paper, the 4>/Xo^ ro3 Aao5, are 

i2 
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exactly re-produced by the Rector of the Ionian Univer- 
sity in this paragraph. I need not trouble myself with 
them further than to refer my reader to the reply which 
I addressed to that paper at the time. (See Appendix H.) 
The gist, however, of what Mr. Bo wen wishes to 
be inferred against me is contained in the following 
paragraph. 

^^ When Sir H. Ward was appointed to succeed Lord Seaton, lie 
wrote him" {the Rector of the University^ who is not alteays correct 
in his " Eton or If arrow" Grammar y does not mean here that Sir 
If. Ward wrote to Lord Seaton^ hut that I wrote to Sir If. Ward) 
^ a letter full of the grossest adulation, and ending with a request to be 
allowed to accompany him to Corfu, in the same confidential ntuation 
which he had held under His Majesty the king of the Belgians, as he 
wished to serve his natiye country under its first liberal Lord High 
Commissioner." 

So far as regards " the grossest adulation,** my 
correspondence itself, which is added in the same 
Appendix, is the best reply; but to the charge of 
having mistaken Sir H. Ward for a liberal, I am afraid 
I must plead guilty. His reputation as M.P. for SheflSeld 
deceived me, as it had done others. I thought he would 
be at least consistent then, when ambition had no more 
in store for him ; I was led, indeed, to judge so from his 
conversation with me. A moment of enthusiasm led 
me to offer, what would certainly have occasioned me 
much inconvenience, to accompany him to Corfu, and 
the serving my country under its first " liberal Lord 
High Commissioner.^' I wished, it must be confessed, 
with an honest vanity, to witness the triumph of those 
liberal principles for which I had so long been 
struggling. I desired to be present at the first meeting 
of an Ionian Legislative Assembly freely elected ; and 
I may also have had the vanity to suppose, that some 
explanations and some personal influence on the part of 
one who, though he had received an English education, 
was an Ionian still in point of birth, might have been 
advantageous to both sides, the English and the lonians, 
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in their novel relations under the amended Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Bowen is quite right, when he states this. 
But why did he state it, without also informing his 
readers that I totally disclaimed all pecuniary remuneration 
or personal advantage of any kind? Mr. Bowen well 
knew the effect of such an omission. Can I for an 
imstant suppose he did not wish it to be implied, that 
I sought office for personal emolument ? But " Sir 
H. Ward," as he tells us, " politely declined this modest 
offer from a person of whom he knew nothing." So far 
from declining it politely, the letter never reached Sir 
H. Ward until his arrival at Corfu, and being then too 
late, or too occupied with Cephalonians, was never 
answered ; moreover, as regards his " not knowing " me, 
the letter in question was written immediately after an 
interview, in which we had conversed on the adminis- 
tration of the Islands. Indeed the liberal sentiments 
expressed by the new Lord High Commissioner at that 
time, and his apparent bienveiUance for my countrymen, 
were the motives that induced me to wish to serve, for 
the first time, my country under him. 

" Ever since that moment," the venomous slanderer 
goes on to say, *^ Papanicolas has constituted himself the 
London agent of the Ionian agitators, and has applied 
himself most imweariedly to the task of calumniating 
his once much-flattered and admired ^ first liberal Lord 
High Commissioner.' " 

I can characterize this assertion of " Bo wen's" in no 
milder terms than that of a deliberate and wilful false- 
hood. I defy him to its proof. My connection with 
Ionian politics had no reference whatsoever to Sir Henry 
Ward's period, but was far anterior, dating from my 
visit to the Islands in 1834, under Lord Nugent, when 
I suggested the formation of the Ionian Bank, as a 
means for remedying the many grievances and exactions 
which the necessitous small landholders were enduring 
from the exaction of money-lenders, who bought up 
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their harviDsts year by year, even before the currant- 
trees were in blossom; and in 1840, during Sir 
H. Douglas's administration, that I took no unimportant 
part in the attempt to procure redress for Ionian 
complaints from the English government will be 
evident from the date of my communication to the 
Morning Chronicle of 11th February, 1841, quoted tft 
p. 79, and my letter to Sir H. Douglas at p. 39. I discon- 
tinued all interference in Ionian politics during the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie and Lord Seaton, 
because, in the first instance, every effort was directed to 
restore the country to a calm state, and in the other, the 
country once tranquillized, every examination was made 
into its wants and the requirements of the people; 
judicial reforms were instituted, the course of improve- 
ment marked out, a free press determined upon, and 
the electoral and legislative reforms initiated. The 
country was satisfied, the seeds of constitutional reform 
were sown, and I was silent. So, also, I should have 
remained, had Sir Henry Ward acted as was to be 
expected from him ; had he carried out the reforms of 
his predecessor. But, soon after his arrival in Corfu, a 
rumour reached me that he had set himself to mar the 
measures of Lord Seaton, and to emasculate all the 
reforms granted by him. Even upon this, however, 
I was silent, until the intelligence of that atrocious 
outrage in Cephalonia, the floggings and the murders 
under his orders, roused me to vindicate and defend my 
country, prostrate, wounded, and bleeding, at the feet of 
a modern Nero. 

But did I in this show the haste of gratified malice? 
Was there anger, was there private feeling against Sir 
H. Ward ? The letter in question was written to him 
on the 3rd of May, 1849, delivered by myself at the 
Admiralty, (together with a packet containing all the 
papers published in Loudon on the state of the Islands 
.since 1840), but just ten minutes after he left for Paris, 
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and he arrived in Corin on the Ist of June. My first 
letter on the subject of the Cepbalonia cruelties appeared 
in the Daily News of the 9th of November, 1849. 

A mountain of malice could have furnished no such 
strong cause for objurgation against Sir H. Ward as this 
affiiir of Cepbalonia ; and, surely, that feeling of irritated 
vanity could not have been very strong, which could lie 
smouldering from the 3rd of May to the 9th November, 
at which time, according to Mr. Bowen, it burst into a 
flame, and has continued blazing ever since. 

But I am Sir Henry Ward's " principal assailant in 
the English press.'' Does Mr. Bowen call the Morning 
Chronicle no assailant? Let him refer to the leading 
articles in that liberal paper of the 25th April, 14th 
May, 24th July, 12th August, 11th and 17th Sep- 
tember, 14th and 26th October, 1850. Is the anta- 
gonism of the Daily News to be despised? I would 
advise a perusal of the many leading articles of that 
journal, particularly those of the 15th and 24th October, 
14th and 26th November, 1849, those of the 2nd 
February, 13th March, 5th April, 20th May, 23rd and 
24th July, 12th and 20th August, 1850. Let Mr. Bowen 
read and digest the caustic severity of the Ea^aminer 
(Sir H. Ward's friend); it would be particularly pala- 
table perhaps to his defender, if he were to turn to the 
number of that paper of the 7th of April, 1850. What, 
too, becomes of my being the principal assailant of Sir 
•H. Ward, when we find the thunders of the Times 
breaking on Sir H. Ward's devoted head in its leading 
articles of the 27th February, 12th March, 15th April, 
12th August, 1850 ? May I mention the other metro- 
politan papers, such as the Sun of the 23rd October, the 
Standard of the 18th May, the Spectator of the 17th 
March, and even the Ghbe of the 6th May, 1850? 
Shall I add the long catalogue of the provincial and 
weekly press, or shall I allude to the legion of the 
newspapers from France, Germany, Italy, Greece, whose 
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outcry of execration against Sir H. Ward has filled 
Europe ? 

I have extracted the cream of some of those articles 
as an historical souvenir of Sir H. Ward's government, 
which may serve as a monument to preserve the future 
svireetness of his memory. They will be found in 
Appendix (E) ; for,-H8hould his Senate (the free elected 
Assembly being no longer his) fail to vote a statue to 
commemorate his paternal solicitude to the Ionian 
people, as they did in the instance of his prototype, 
Sir H. Douglas, — ^these newspaper columns will remain 
more durable testimonies than marble or brass. 

So much, then, for my being the principal assailant of 
this — according to the Rector — cruelly calumniated excel- 
lent Lord High Commissioner. Thus, then, because my 
opinion of Sir H. Ward's conduct to my countrymen 
coincides with that of every enlightened and independent 
Englishman, I am therefore to be denounced, by this 
narrow-minded advocate of a hole-and-corner coterie, as 
the representative of a party, and the London agent of 
agitators ! 

As the charge of my being an agent of the Cephalo- 
nian agitators is one which I cannot endure, I will 
stand upon no ceremony, nor can I be very nice in my 
expressions on this point. Filled with the indignation 
which such a charge must inspire in every honest breast, 
I publicly charge my accuser, Mr. Bowen, the Rector of 
the Corfu University, as a calumniator and detractor 
unworthy the connection or the society of gentlemen, and 
dare him to the proof of this wilfully false assertion. 

That I am, or ever have been, the agent of any party 
or section of the lonians, much less of the ^^ Ionian agita- 
tors,'' I utterly deny, and I brand again as a calumniator 
this man, who, having read (and well made use of) my 
public writings, as well as having ^^ had access to official 
documents,^^ must be convinced of the contrary. " The 
Ionian agitators," or ultra liberals, as a party, have not 
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only repudiated me (which they have done in their 
writings),* but I have also heard that, on observing the 
moderation of my prospectus, in 1844, for an Ionian 
paper to be published in London, my excellent country- 
men the Cephalonians burnt it publicly. I never 
had any connection or correspondence with them, 
and defy again the slanderer to prove the contrary. I 
can feel for and excuse every violence of feeling in the 
Cephalonians, nor wonder that they have returned to 
the Legislative Assembly a compact body of members, 
all of the very extreme party, the more especially when 
it is known, that, while the elections were going on in 
Cephalonia, the people could witness from their shores 
the British men-of-war towing Greek vessels as captured 
prizes from Patras and other places to Corfu, with the 
flag of Greece flying under the British jack, a spectacle 
sufficiently exasperating to any of the Greek race. But 
though I may excuse, I may not act with such men in 
politics, nor go to the same lengths with them. I have all 
along sought for the independence, and not the severance, 
of my country. I have hailed the Treaty of Paris as 
our Ionian Magna Charta; and my desire is that the 
Government of Great Britain should be operated upon 
and influenced,-H3olely by constitutional remonstrance 
on the part of the lonians, — to carry out with loyalty the 
intention of the Allied Powers towards us, as expressed 
in that Treaty. I want to see the British administration 
practical and beneficent, not selfish, theoretical, and 
mischievous. I wish for the greater difiusion of educa- 
tion and intelligence, the due regulation of the finances, 
and the restriction of the expenses of the State vrithin 
its revenues. I should desire the extension of Ionian 
commerce, and the establishment of Banks for Loans, 
Insurance, Savings, and Investment. "All this" — I would 
say to the British Protection — " you might do, and not 

* See a pamphlet by their leader, Dr. Elia Zervb Jacovato, entitled 
Ta Ke^aWriyiaKa (p. 13). 
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leave the other undone." Bnt^ surely, for saying this, 
I do not show myself a malignant calumniator of Sir 
H. Ward, or " the London agent of the Ionian agitators/* 
The fact is, all who oppose the Ionian administration are 
cried down at once by the men in office as enemies to 
the British Protection— nseditious, intriguing, *' inetti e 
corrottif^* disaffected, and whatever else may suit the 
purpose of the Lord High Commissioner for the time 
being to call them. For my own part, however, and, 
I may say, that of the enlightened portion of my 
countrymen generally, we take the same view on this 
point as the writer of a recent article in the Edinburgh 
Review, when he says (p. 492, No. CXC* April, 1851), 
in speaking of the Colonies of Great Britain :— 

^^ If indeed it were trae, as is often ignorantly alleged, thafc the 
Colonies hated Great Britain, and were anxious to cast off their allegiance 
to her, mnch might he urged against the policy of retaining unwilling 
and, therefore, troublesome and dangerous dependencies. But we 
believe the statement to be the reverse of true. They may hate the 
Colonial Office : they do not hate England. They are often indignant, 
and sometimes we think they have been so with justice, at the vexaHout 
interference^ the injudicious control^ the irritating vacillatioMy the 
sad miitakes of the authorities at home; they offcen bluster and 
sometimes rebel; ihsy nurture in their bosom, as does every com- 
munity, a noisy knot of turbulent and disaffected men ; they talk 
largely at times of their desire of independence, and occasionally even 
forget themselves so far as to hint at ^ annexation ;' but this is the 
mere effervescence of the political excitement." 

What is here predicated of the Colonies in regard to 
Great Britain, is true of the lonians in respect to the 
Protection ; — their disaffection is personal to such men 
as Sir H. Ward, not to the Protection. However rough 
the Sea, change the Pilot, and all is smooth once more. 

But what can be said of a man, who thus, like the 
Rector of the Ionian University, comes forward with 
falsehood for the purpose of attaching slander to a 
political adversary? Is this the grave and learned 
scholar that should preside over the education of our 
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youth ? I publicly, again and again, brand the writer of 
this pamphlet as a calumniator, and dare him to the proof. 
I will now pass from these personal matters, and 
even from that of Cephalonia, to the policy adopted by Sir 
Henry Ward in regard to the first Legislative Assembly, 
elected under what were supposed to be more liberal 
institutions. During the whole of the interval previous 
to the final sanction of the changes by the Privy Council, 
and prior to the first election by Ballot, the Bureaucracy, 
who knew the blow aimed at their power, and felt their 
forces already diminishing, had been busied in procuring 
modification after modification of the privileges granted 
by Lord Seaton, until they had effectually emasculated 
the whole scheme— nothing remaining to preserve its 
original vigour and intention, but the fortunate innova- 
tion of the Ballot — so that, at the very moment when 
the Bureaucracy was thought to be expiring, it rose 
from the ground with renewed vigour, reminding me of 
the forcible observations of an English Newspaper when 
referring to the Colonial policy of England : — 

^' Like the Oak of the poet, every branch which is lopped off from 
the trank seems only to add to its yigoQr,^-and Bureaucratic influence 
never thrives more than when promising suicide, and announcing its 
proximate extinction. The cause of this singular vitality is to be found 
in the generality, and even ambiguity, of the terms under which 
Colonial Refonners have enlisted themselves. Such terms as ^ self- 
government,' and Mocal management of local affairs,' are understood 
in a different sense by the Colonial Minister and the Colonial public. 
The Colonial Minister considers that he redeems the pledges which 
be gave in opposition by giving to the Colonies a more liberal form of 
Legislature, elective, or partially elective Assemblies, instead of nomi- 
nated and semi-ofllcial Councils. The Colonial public, without dis* 
puting the benefits of the change so fEur as it goes, seek that these 
newly-created bodies should be invested, not merely with the powet 
of representation, but of £ree and unshackled legislation. This is no 
part of the boon which Lord Grey is prepared to concede, and the 
consequence is, that the public is perplexed with contradictory and 
irreconcilable statements, the Colonial Minister distinctly asserting, 
and the Colonial public as distinctly denying, that they are in posses- 
sion of the power of self-government.'' — Timesy March 20, 1S50. 
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This was exactly oar position. In the very moment 
of our first success we found all the triumphs of victory 
snatched from our grasp. Sir H. Ward set himself, 
from the first hour of his arrival, sedulously to carry out 
the wishes of the Bureaucracy, and adopted the method 
of administration which they indicated. We have, 
fortunately, at p. 139 of the " Ionian Islands under 
British Protectiony*' a resume of what is expected by the 
Ionian Bureaucracy of those who come to them as Lord 
High Commissioner, and amusing enough it would be, 
were not the results so melancholy, to mark how all 
consideration for the lonians, and all regard to the 
honourable observance of a Treaty, is set aside by these 
** men of business : " — 

^^ They must remember," says our author, ^^ that to attempt to 
conciliate political oppoueuts, who are not to be conciliated by any 
concession which a Lord High Commissioner is empowered to grant, is 
merely holding out a premium for agitation. They must exhibit, too, a 
determination to exercise the powers vested in England by the Treaty 
of Paris, without reference to the other contracting Powen^ who have 
indeed renounced all right of interference. Above all, let not the 
Government at home fall into the fiEital error of imagining that a 
Protected State, situated as the Ionian Islands now are, can be 
governed on the same principles as a British Colony, or other integral 
part of the Empire. At the present moment there are two points 
which should never be lost sight of in dealing with a large portion of 
this people. 1. That they hate the English Government. 2. That 
they,^r it. It is only hy toorking on the latter feeling that the 
effects of the former can be counteracted. A foreign Government 
can never seek to be loved without putting itself first in a position to 
be respected." 

This is an exact expression of Bureaucratic policy. 
The only way it seeks to obtain respect is through fear ! 
" Hate^^ and ^^ fcyreigrC* are the only feelings it can 
recognize towards itself. Never was there a greater 
scandal on the sentiments of the lonians. There is not 
an English gentleman, be he soldier or civilian, who has 
lived amongst us, who cannot give the lie, from his own 
personal experience, to this vile calumny. 
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Such, however, was the lesson taught by the Bureau- 
cracy to Sir Henry Ward, and he aptly carried out 
their instructions. When the first Assembly met, it was 
found to have been returned, with the exception of 
five members, in unanimous opposition to the Government ! 
The Ballot-box had effectually spoken the sentiments of 
all classes, and the Ionian public, almost to a man, 
rejoiced that it afforded them an opportunity of express- 
ing their real sentiments to Sir Henry Ward on his 
conduct to the Cephalonians. The writer tells us that 
the " great majority came up to Corfu already pledged 
to bitter hostility against the English Government,'^ and 
that ^^ their first act was a refusal to take the oath of 
oflSce, avowedly because it implied the permanence of 
British Protection*' (p. 96). 

Now, the objection of the Assembly to this oath was 
not of the kind insinuated by this writer, neither was 
any such purpose " avowed.'* The oath of 1818 had 
been forced upon the first Assembly by Sir T. Maitland, 
and the members who were of his own creation were 
compelled, " in durezza,'* to swear whatever he ordered 
them. This oath, however, the new Assembly declined 
to take, and Sir H. Ward found it impossible to force 
them to do so, as he informs Lord Grey in the following 
very candid paragraph :- 

m 

^^ I thought it prudent rather to suggest difficulties, and to assume 
the tone of doubt, than that of authority, which I had not the certainty 
of being able to sustain, since the oath established in 1818 had not the 
sanction of actual law, and was not rendered obligatory by any act of 
the Constitution." — Despatch to Earl Grey. Corfu, March 27, 1850. 

It must be remembered that this Oath of 1818 
concludes with the declared intention of the member 
swearing it, '' to maintain and strengthen the happy and 
indissoluble bonds established, in virtue of the Treaty of 
Paris, between the Protecting and Protected States." 
Now, whatever Ionian could swear this oath must at 
once concede the whole question of the past and future 
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of his country. He must renounce and disavow all the 
principles of the Ionian opposition. He must pronounce 
the " bonds" to be and to have been " happy," when 
he himself and all the world, not excepting the English 
Government itself, knows and declares them to be and 
to have been otherwise. He must speak of these 
" bonds*' as being " reciprocal, and established in virtue 
of the Treaty of Paris, between the Protecting and 
Protected States," when, in fact — from Sir T. Maitland 
down to the author of the present pamphlet — that 
Treaty has been declared to be a nullity as regards the 
lonians, and only intended by the Great Powers as a 
means for enabling the British Protection to deal as it 
pleased with them. The Ionian Legislator, also, who 
took this oath of 1818, would have had to declare the 
** bonds" to be " indissoluble ;" whereas all politicians 
know, — ^what all patriots hope, — that the question of the 
junction of the Ionian Islands with Greece is only a 
question of time. The Ionian Islands in '^ bonds" to 
Great Britain, and side by side with Greece a free king- 
dom, are a visible anachronism. The question can only 
be one of time, convenience, and prudence. Such a 
separation has already been mooted in the House of Com- 
mons ; indeed Earl Grey, in his Despatch of August 13, 
1849, makes use of this contemplated separation as a 
threat to the lonians. 

^ While," says his Lordship, with much apparent severity, as if 
holding forth a prospect of our political annihilation in terrorem^^ 
^' While the inhabitants of these Islands continue to desire the Pro- 
tection of the British Qoyemment, they may be assured that it will 
not be withdrawn ; but they will remember, that their connection with 
this country was originally established Jar more for the sake of Ionian 
than of British interests^ and that it is upon their continuing to yalue 
and .to support it, that its being maintained must depend." 

But what is the feeling of lonians on this point — ^that 
feeling which would make a member of the Legislative 
Assembly swear " to maintain and strengthen the bonds,^ 
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&c., as " indissoluble ? " We will let the writer of this 
pamphlet inform us. 

" All members of the Greek fisimilj, wheresoever dispersed, cherish 
a fervent hope that Providence has yet reserved a glorious future for 
th^ race. Thej believe in their national regeneration with almost 
as intense a faith as that which cheers the breasts of the scattered 
remnant of Israel. Their prayers and their expectations are, that a 
day, still hid in the night of time, will dawn at last, when Greek hands 
will replace the cross on the dome of St. Sophia — ^that ancient temple 
of their religion — will drive the infidels from the fair provinces which 
have been so long desolated by their rude and fanatic tyranny, and 
will rear once more on the threshold of Europe the glorious fabric of a 

Greek empire Again, there certainly exist in the Ionian 

Islands a few honest enthusiasts, who would add, in addressing an 
Englishman, arguments to the following effect: — We are deeply 

grateful to your sovereign We cannot be ignorant how much 

we are in advance of our neighbours in all the material elements of 
civilization. Still we cannot divest ourselves of our natural and 
laudable desire to be united to our own brethren, now that a Greek 
State has been erected and guaranteed by the three most powerful 
nations of the world. We prefer to be badly governed by our own 
countrymen to being well governed by foreigners. England has little 
interest, either political or commercial, to retain her hold in any of our 
islands except in Corfu. Indeed the southern islands are in many 
ways burdensome to her. Let them add another to the many claims 
on oar gratitude by permitting them to be annexed to Greece." 
(Pp. 130-1-2.) 

This is plain speaking ; I suppose the Rector of the 
Ionian University knows what he is saying, though how 
he can reconcile this rhodomontade with his abuse of the 
members of the Assembly for not swearing " to strengthen 
the bonds '' as ^^ indissoluble '^ I cannot understand. 

As if all were in a conspiracy to lead Ionian feeling 
astray in pursuit of what at the present period, with the 
sober views of political experience, I cannot help regard- 
ing as an ignis fatum chase, — the annexation with the 
kingdom of Greece, — Sir Henry Ward himself went off 
into a Hellenic enthusiasm only a few days after this 
question of the oath had been solved, at the suggestion 
of M. Mustoxidi, by the members swearing — 
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'' To obey all existing laws, and to respect the constitutional rights 
of the Protecting Sovereign derived from the relations established in 
virtue of the Treaty of Paris between the Protecting and Protected 
States."* 

Sir H. Ward, in his reply to the Assembly, observed : — 

^^ It is not for me to speak in the name of the British Crown of that 
distant future which the address shadows forth, when the scattered 
members of the Greek race may be re-united in one mighty empire with 
the consent of the European Powers. But I have no difficulty in 
expressing my own opinion, that if such an event be within the scope 
of human contingencies, the Sovereign and the Parliament of England 
would be equally willing to see the lonians resume their place as 
members of the new Power that would then take its place in the 
policy of the world." — Speech of Sir H. Ward, 13th April, 1850, in 
reply to the Legislative Assembly, 11th April, 1850. 

That to the lecture, or rather oration, with which Sir 
H. Ward greeted the Assembly on its first meeting, 
telling them that they should want nothing, but at once 
proceed to business and set all things to rights, that 
Assembly should reply with a remonstrance which set 
forth the wants of the country, and desired an inquiry into 
what had occurred in Cephalonia, is not to be wondered 
at ; nor, when told that they were to regard as final the 
late measures (emasculated of all real strength and 
meaning as they knew them to be), was it to be expected 
they would be silent and assenting. How did Sir H. 
Ward meet them on this occasion? With violent 
objurgation and haughty insolence.f Yet it all turned 
out hereafter as the Assembly had said, and the result 
proved that the new reforms could not be practically 
carried out with the machinery of the old Constitution. 
The objection of the Assembly was forcibly argued, and 
found to be correct. I myself, long previous to the 
appearance of this pamphlet, had stated it in a letter 

* See " Papers on Ionian Changes," Aug. 14, 1850, p. 103. 
t See " Pi^rs on Recent Changes, &c., Ionian Islands," Aug. 14, 
1850, p. 111. 
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which I addressed to Sir H. Ward, on the 10th of 
February, 1851 * 

'^ The axiom, that a second political change is not desirable, can only 
apply when the first has been perfect and complete ; or when, as in 
your own Reform Bill, a further expansion and freedom of working 
has been added to a system already liberal in its main parts, and 
having liberal intentions. It is not so with our Ionian Constitution. 
That is a mass of incoherent and incongruous parts, each liberal inten- 
tion having a secret catch or spring directly and purposely obstructive 
of the tendency with which it is apparently working. The fabric, as 
a whole, is a chef-d^oeuvre of absurdity. The reforms introduced into 
it in 1848, so fietr from being a new Constitution, are, though in them- 
selves very partial, new elements which can never harmonize with the 
edifice of those absurdly ridiculous, as well as tyrannical, arrangements 
of the Constitution of 1817, which still remain in all their essential 
points. To wish to maintain a state of things so unnatural would be 
to desire to keep up a state of disorder ; a state of dispute and oppres- 
sion ; a condition of things so anomalous, that we vainly look for its 
parallel in modem or in ancient history, unless, perhaps, it may be in 
some of those new constitutions that have been recently thrown out 
from the Colonial-office, and are repuditated with one unanimous out- 
cry by every British possession in the three quarters of the globe. 
Reason and experience, as your Excellency is well aware, already 
demonstrate that those franchises which have been accorded to us can 
produce no beneficial result for the people, so long as they are mixed 
up with the oppressive and absurd institutions that still exist. The 
practical ameliorations which would seem to be the object of Earl 
Grey's anxious wishes, and which occupy four-fifths of your Excel- 
lency's late speech, can never be carried out under such a monstrous 
complexity of liberality with despotism. Such practical ameliorations 
can only be obtained from institutions that are consistently liberal, or, 
to say the least, consistent with reason. 

" Thus, then, with liberty of the press, with freedom of election, with 
the acknowledged right of our Assembly to regulate the expenses of the 
State, and vote and refuse the supplies, in the face of your Excellency's 
observations, strengthened by the authority of Earl Grey, I am, as an 
Ionian, compelled to come before the English public with the com* 
plaint that my countrymen are not in the enjoyment of their just 
rights and liberties. 

" The truth is, as your Excellency knows well from your latest 
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experience, the whole of the Ionian Constitution is in practice a &roe 
and ^ a sham.' When our freely-elected members are assembled 
together, their session is one of three months out of twentj-four — ^those 
three months again being broken up into as many short intervals or 
fractions of days and weeks as can be conveniently made out of two 
years. Their powers of Legislature are futile, because the standing 
Senate and the Lord High Commissioner can, during their long 
vacations, pass provisional laws without them, and these they must 
approve when they meet. As for the voting the supplies and ex* 
amining the finances — there is a counter article in the Constitution, 
which, according to the recent interpretation of your Excellency, 
empowers the Senate, first, to propose a Budget, which the Assembly 
must discuss; secondly, to make up what deficiencies in salaries and 
allowances, &c., the Assembly may have caused, if the Senate consider 
the curtailment injudicious ; and, finally, should the Assembly decline 
to pass the Budget proposed to them ; the Senate have the power of 
regulating the expenses of the State on the prorogation of the Assembly 
which follows their dissent, as a matter of course, according to the 
former Budget ! " 

" The first Session," we are told, lasted nearly three 
months. " During the whole of that period they did 
not pass one single practical measure." For this good 
reason, that they were kept waiting for the Budget of 
the Senate, and had full employment found for them in 
an examination into the finance accounts, and an inva- 
sion by the Senate of their rights of adjudicating upon 
the election of their own members. But is it true that 
the Assembly " did nothing?" Did they not endeaTour 
to carry through a law to define and limit the monstrous 
power of the High Police, which, under Sir T. Maitland's 
Constitution (continued in the present), afforded the 
Lord High Commissioner a colourable pretext for con- 
sidering himself authorized to " arrest and exile indi- 
Tiduals without examination or trial ; to enter the houses 
of citizens by day and night, and search them at his 
pleasure; to proclaim martial law; to administer san- 
guinary punishments imknown to the laws ; to condemn 
men to flogging or the gallows, — in a word, to arrogate to 
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himself an absolute right of life and death over the 
citizens, and to exercise a despotism as unlimited as it is 
intolerable ?" And was not this measure so modified in 
the Seuate, and so mutilated by the Lord High Com- 
missioner, that it made the law it was intended to 
amend still more arbitrary and tyrannical than before, 
so as to be, therefore, rejected by the Legislative As- 
sembly? 

Several pages of this pamphlet are occupied with 
scurrilous abuse of the Ionian Legislature, whom it 
charges " with rioting, particularly in their nocturnal 
meetings.** I should be ashamed to retaliate by sug- 
gesting that the writer should take up the London 
papers of March 21, 1851, and read therein the descrip- 
tion of the conduct of a full House of Commons, in a 
grave debate on a religious question. In the discussion 
of questions of great excitement, such scenes may some- 
times occur, as well in England as in France and the 
Ionian Islands. 

The Assembly and the Senate being in collision as to 
the right of the Senate to adjudicate upon questions 
relative to the qualification of members elected to the As- 
sembly, Sir H, Ward, taking part with the Senate, thought 
proper to prorogue the Assembly for six months. This 
be did, abruptly and most offensively, an excuse being 
afforded to him by a motion for a committee of inquiry 
into the misdoings of his government in Cephalonia. 
Such a proposal Sir Henry Ward pronounces to be 
beyond the limits of the power of the Assembly, although 
no Lord High Commissioner has yet hesitated to seek 
for and acknowledge the laudatory addresses of the As- 
sembly, of his own creation, whenever occasion made it 
desirable to elicit an expression which might be repre- 
sented to the Colonial Office as Ionian public opinion in 
favour of his measures. 

But the Assembly was prorogued ; and then came the 
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Senate with a proposed modification of the Budget of the 
year's expenses, something that would serve as a pretext 
for postponing the thorough and complete retrenchment 
which had been in contemplation, but was got rid of by 
this convenient prorogation. The Assembly had found 
an annual deficiency of £19,000 in a yearly revenue of 
£156,000, and applied themselves vigorously to remedy 
the deficit and raise a surplus. This they proposed to 
effect by cutting down all the salaries, and their own 
emoluments as well as those of the Senate. But when 
the Assembly was prorogued, which was in fact done to 
avoid the Budget in question, the Senate took the matter 
in hand, and proposed another financial plan, by which 
their own salaries were preserved, and those of the offi- 
cials, a balance of the revenue being worked out by 
putting an immediate stop to all road-works, public works, 
and improvements ! Sir H. Ward highly applauded this 
notion, as it left things just as they were in regard to the 
British em'ployh^ and could affect none but the lonians 
themselves, who, only, would be the sufferers by the sus- 
pension of all local and general improvements. Accord- 
ing to the writer of this pamphlet, we should be led to 
suppose that the Senate and Sir H. Ward took the 
initiative in these operations for financial amendment ; 
but the fact is, that this proposition, as we shall see here- 
after, was in reality intended to obstruct the progress of 
the very retrenchment which it pretended to desire. It 
was, in itself, a gross violation of the privilege accorded 
exclusively to the Assembly by the recent reforms, viz., 
the discussing and regulating the " ordinary expenses ^' 
of the State. 

" The Government of Her Britannic Majesty," says Sir H. Ward 
in his address to the Assembly in November, 1849, "has understood, 
in consenting to this reform, that it places in the hands of the Assembly 
the right of controlling the finances of the state in a manner as absolute 
as the right exercised by the representatives of the people in France 
and England." 
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Yet when the Assembly proceeded to the exercise of 
this right, he met them with an adjournment for six 
months ; a measure which, by a subterfuge, (deduced 
from a perversion of an article of the Constitution, 
intended originally to supply any urgent necessity that 
might arise under extraordinary circumstances), places 
the Senate in the position of a Legislative Assembly as 
well as an executive power during the vacation of the 
Legislative Assembly, and enables that body to make 
laws, which are put into immediate execution, and 
remain in force until the Lord High Commissioner may 
choose to summon the members of the Assembly to give 
them their full approval. This approval the Assembly 
must perforce concede, under peril of another proro- 
gation, and a total suspension of all the moral, intel- 
lectual, and commercial legislation of the State ; for it 
must be understood that the Senate and the Lord High 
Commissioner confine themselves always, while the 
power is in their hands, exclusively to measures of 
coercion, annoyance, restraint, retrogression, and tax- 
ation. 

The object of the Senate in proposing a Budget, (by 
correspondence between their President and Sir H. 
Ward), was offensive and defensive — the first, as I have 
observed, in asserting to themselves the financial privi- 
leges but recently devolved on the Assembly ; the second 
securing their own emoluments from what they thought 
too great a depreciation. For the present I vdll apply 
myself to the latter. 

Mr. Bo wen, who winces sorely as the salaries of Ionian 
(or what should be Ionian) functionaries come into ques- 
tion, says, in speaking of this senatorial Budget : — 

" The reduction was proportionally fair for all classes in the service. 
The Lord High Commissioner relinquished £500 annually, and the 
Senators contenting themselves with the third of their former appoint- 
ments. It cannot be asserted that the old scale of salaries, as fixed by 
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Sir T. Maitland, was extravagantly high, when we recollect that the 
expense of living in Corfu is as great as the expense of living at Edin- 
burgh, so far, at least, as the necessaries and comforts of life are con- 
cerned. The two English judges receive £1,000 each ; the two 
English secretaries £700 each ; the Residents, in the larger islands, 
£600 ; in the smaller, £300. Is it likely that men of character and 
ability will consent to expatriate themselves for a smaller remone- 
ratlon ? " 

It might appear invidious on my part to deal with that 
portion of Mr. Bowen's observations which refers to the 
salaries of the English residents, secretaries, and judges, 
did I not know that there is a growing opinion, even in 
this country, that the style and rate of living of the whole 
community has been worked up to too great a height, 
and that the salaries and appointments, as well of the 
judges as of the officials, have been recently, whenever 
occasion offered, and are still, in progress of being adapted 
to the requirements of office, and not the false standard 
of what is called "society." If this anomaly of expense — 
this indecorous enormity of finance — ^has been so strongly 
felt as an impropriety in Great Britain, with her vast re- 
sources and many classes of tax-payers ; what must it be 
in the Ionian Islands — where the revenues are small, 
where each additional impost diminishes the power of 
payment, and where the taxes fall on one class of the 
community, the peasantry, which class especially are 
least able to endure it ? Our expenses, in truth, have 
been measured, not by our own revenues, not by the 
smallness of the Ionian Islands, but by the grandeur of 
the power protecting us — the salaries we are called upon 
to pay for our administration are regulated, not by our 
means of paying them, but by the wishes, or what the 
luxurious Rector styles " the necessities and comforts " of 
those who are to receive them. If English judges and 
English Secretaries, or English Residents and English 
Rectors, must have their claret and their newspapers, their 
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brandy and their buggies, their ladies and their other 
luxuries ; if they must be paid for their promenades on 
our esplanade, and their pleasure excursions from island 
to island — surely, of such especially British enjoyments, 
the British Budget, and not the Ionian, should pay the 
expenses ; especially while hundreds of the better class of 
Ionian youth, (as Sir H. Ward tells Lord Grey in his 
despatches), are without employment or occupation. But 
" how can you expect gentlemen to come over and ex- 
patriate themselves for stich salaries ?" says Mr. Bowen. 
The answer of the lonians is ready — 

"We do not want these gentlemen to come over. 
Why should they put themselves to the pain of playing 
Argonauts to rob us of our golden fleece ? — to fill up the 
very oflSces that were intended for lonians ? We might 
have permitted this at first, just by way of example. 
But we have had the benefit of any example you could 
set us for now more than thirty years. Let the gentle- 
men who cannot afford to live as we do, and amongst us, 
at salaries such as the lonians can pay, stop at home. 
When our best barristers, of the highest character, and 
enjoying the largest practice, can hardly earn three dollars 
a day, they would surely, with willingness, occupy places 
now filled by the very second-rate English barristers, who 
are sent here to preside over our Greek courts, and try 
Greek causes, without understanding our language or 
our laws, at £1,000 per annum." 

The fact is, that the Assembly cut down the whole of 
the salaries of senators, bishops, auditors, and collectors — 
all but the Rector of the Ionian University (which I may 
hope has yet to be considered), by nearly one half — 
" Hinc UUb hchrymcB ! " 

" Sir Thomas Maitland's allowances," it is said, " were 
not extravagantly high." Let us see how this stands by 
comparison. — Under the Russian protection, and during 
the Septinsular Republic, the salary of the President was 
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1,515 dollars per annum. Sir Thomas Maitland raised 
it to 6,222 ! The Senators had 900 dollars per annum. 
Sir Thomas Maitland increased the amount to 3,111 ! The 
legislators had 12,000 dollars annually amongst them. 
Sir Thomas Maitland made it worth their while to serve 
his turn by increasing their salaries to 27,000, and paid 
the amount, not by the session, but annually, which was 
equivalent to a further increase of one-third ! These 
allowances and perquisites of the Senators, amounting to 
400 dollars a month, the Assembly wished to reduce to 
120 dollars, as well as their own and those of the other 
Ionian functionaries in proportion. But this alarmed the 
Senate and the Bureaucracy, and the Legislative Assembly 
was prorogued, in such a manner, and so suddenly, as to 
entitle the Lord High Commissioner to impute to it, in 
his despatches, the wasting of its session in idle disputa- 
tions, without having made any progress towards practical 
results — to brand it as litigious and seditious, and to take 
upon himself (through the Senate acting under his own 
advice) solely and absolutely, the legislative, administra- 
tive, and executive functions of the State. 

Mr. Bo wen is ready to defend any abuse, however in- 
defensible. An eager champion of the Bureaucracy, he 
fights at the poop when they have surrendered at the fore. 
The salaries of Ionian senators at £600 per annum, the 
Regents of the island at £400 (the Regent and the Resi- 
dent, I must inform my English readers, are two distinct 
persons, there being one in each island at £600 per 
annum to do the work, and another at £400 to look at 
him), and the collectors of island revenues, at £300 per 
annum, (to collect sums averaging from £10,000 per 
annum to £1,000) — all these inflictions on a community 
whose whole revenues scarcely exceed £150,000 at the 
present moment — all these appear highly praiseworthy 
arrangements to the Rector of our Ionian University. Mr. 
Bo wen is a fresh leech ; he is new at his work ; but just 
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come over amongst us ; and can bite and suck freely at 
his salary, supposing all the while that he is doing the 
patient good. The old leeches of the Bureaucracy, how- 
ever, know better. They find the draught comes slowly, 
that the patient is exhausted, and, therefore, they are 
getting ready to drop off. They deem it even prudent to 
begin to talk about retrenchment, and already have 
allowed their puppet or mouthpiece, the Lord High Com- 
missioner, to speak a few words to this purport. 

What do we find Sir H. Ward himself saying when 
he first addressed the Assembly? In what terms did 
he then speak of the outrageous prodigality of oflicial 
expenses and the necessity of economy ? 

" I have always," he says, " felt that the machinery of Government 
in these islands is very costly, and that the whole system stands in 
need of revision. In undertaking this task, which is more peculiarly 
the duty of the popular branch of the Legislature, I should recommend 
you to follow the example of countries which have had a large expe- 
rience in self-government, and to appoint two committees, each con- 
sisting of five or seven members, — the one to examine the civil list, 
and the ordinary and extraordinary expenditure — ^the other, the duties 
of which the revenue is composed, and their bearing upon the different, 
classes of the community. * * * * It is the interest of all that 
the work to be done should be done efficiently, but cheaply ; and that 
while proper provision is made for sustaining the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Government, there should be no extravagance and no 
superfluities ; that the taxes which it is necessary to levy should bear 
equally upon all ; and that every species of property should be made 
to assume its share of the enormous burden." — (Papers respecting 
recent changes, &c., Ionian Islands, presented to the House of Com-^ 
mons, August 14, 1850, p. 105, par. 5.) 

The opinion of Earl Grey, to whom the constitutional 
questions in dispute between the Assembly and Senate 
had been submitted, proved to be the reverse of that 
of Sir H. Ward, who was therefore, in common decency, 
compelled to summon the Ionian Legislature together 
once more, and to submit to them the Budget. The 
speech of the Lord High Commissioner on this occasion 
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was an admirable lecture on the grammar of political 
economy, and the duties of the members of the Legis- 
lature, addressed to men, the greater and more influential 
part of whom had been statesmen all their lives. Mr. 
Bowen tells us that it ^^was the result of six months* 
personal inyestigation of the wants and wishes of the 
several islands," and that it " gave a true picture of the 
feelings and desires of the people, and presented a plan 
of action upon which, sooner or later, all lonians, who 
really desire the good of their country, must agree. " I 
have read it carefully, and can find no " plan of action," 
but a recommendation to vote money, and a decrying 
of all discussion of constitutional changes, as if the 
Ionian Constitution had been brought to a state of per- 
fection. More than this, the Lord High Commissioner 
openly avows his wish that the Assembly should avoid 
any examination into the proper method of working out 
in practice the reforms lately granted, instructing them 
to leave the carrying them out to himself and the Senate. 
All examination, consideration, and remarks upon the 
acts of the Executive, whether from the press, the 
people, or the Assembly, he deprecates as either factious 
or dangerous. Actuated by this feeling, he prepared to 
put down every inclination of the Assembly towards this 
sensitive point, on the instant, by directing his Secretary, 
—who has the privilege of being present at the meeting 
of the Assembly, — to carry constantly in his pocket a 
message for a prorogation, to be used at discretion, 
should any such discussion arise. What happened 
during this brief session, and how it terminated, I con- 
sidered it my duty at the time to bring before the 
English public in a letter addressed to Sir Henry Ward, 
which appeared in the Daily News of February 19th, 1851. 
An extract from this letter will succinctly inform my 
readers what passed at this last session : — 

"With this Budget, then (that of the Senate), your Excellency 
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makes your first great start as a financier in the Ionian Islands ; and, 
chuckling over your godchild, you introduce it to the Assembly, with 
an assurance that it is their absolute right and sole privilege to discuss 
it, modify it, settle it, refuse it, and yote the supplies, as they might 
best think fit. With this important constitutional privilege you assured 
them in very fine constitutional language that you could not inter- 
fere. Poor innocents! the Assembly believed you. But no sooner 
had they settled the preliminaries and set to work briskly in the eight 
short days you had given them for so important an object — ^no sooner 
had they suggested that as article 83, sec. 3, chap. 3, gave the 
Assembly the power to make the Budget — they were inclined to pro- 
pose one for themselves, and would wish for further time, than down 
came a message with articles 14, 15, sec. 3, chap. 2, as an answer, 
declaring that, because the Senate had a right to give their assent to 
the Budget when voted by the Assembly, therefore the Senate had a 
right of proposing the Budget, and that the Assembly must discuss it. 

" Hereupon the Assembly, after a little grumbling, began to look at 
the clock of the session, for well they knew that if no Budget were 
passed, the Senate, according to articles 10 and 16, sec. 3, chap. 2, 
would carry on the system upon the former monstrous Budget. Thus 
forewarned, they determined to proceed ; but when they came to propose 
a reduction in the expenses of the establishment of the Senate, down 
came a message from the angry Fathers, informing the rude advocates 
of retrenchment that articles 8 and 12, sec. 3, chap. 2, said the Senate 
must not be interfered with, and that as they had introduced the 
Budget, their consent, by art. 29, sec. 3, chap. 3, was requisite to the 
amendment, and down also at the same time came another message 
from your Excellency to the staggered Assembly, to tell them that 
all these salaries of the civil list and British functionaries, all these 
^extraordinary expenses' which art. 34, sec. 3, chap. 3, told them they 
were to control, and which they were vainly endeavouring to curtail 
within the proportions of possible payment, were protected from any 
such impertinent prunings, as being sheltered by the special Acts of 
Parliament which established them, and, therefore, placed them beyond 
the power of the Assembly's revision. 

" The terrified Assembly recoiled from their task. It was on a 
Sunday — for they worked night and day to get through a business so 
imperative and so important. They considered and reflected, and 
finally remonstrated to be immediately prorogued by the message for 
that purpose which your Excellency's secretary carried in his pocket. 
A pretext for this arbitrary and apparently sudden proceeding was 
afibrded by the attempt of a Radical representative to bring forward a 
repudiated motion for a union with Greece — something similar to Uiat 
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annually brought on by Mr. John O'Connell for the repeal of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, but which has not yet afforded my 
Lord John Russell a pretext for dissolving the British Parliament. 

^^Thus ended your Excellency's first financial campaign in the 
Ionian Islands. The great practical result obtained is, that your 
Excellency can now go on just as Sir Howard Douglas did before you ; 
that you can manage the Ionian finances d discrdtion ; that you can pay 
whom you like any salary you please, and, as the English poet says^ 

' Like Cato, give your little Senate laws. 
And sit attentive to your own applause. ' ** 

But, after he had thus abruptly dissolved the Assem- 
bly, the Lord High Commissioner, — to the horror of all 
the Ionian oflScials, — declared his intention to carry into 
effect such of the retrenchments proposed by the Assem- 
bly as affected Ionian oflSces. This intention has drawn 
forth a bitter lamentation on the part of the Rector of 
the Ionian University, not from any great sympathy, 
I fear, with the Ionian officials, as all these offices, though 
open to lonians, were held by his English countrymen. 
The salaries of the collector of customs, and of the 
auditor-general — one of whom has to receive £60,000, 
paid over to him by his officers, and the other to 
examine his accounts — were cut down to <£125 ; not, as 
Mr. Bowen says, because the one was an Englishman, ' 
and the other " a devoted friend of the English connec- 
tion for thirty years;" but because that amount was 
amply sufficient for the duties they had to perform, and 
would have been considered a highly satisfactory remu- 
neration by any Ionian holding the office. Although 
this was accompanied by a reduction of the amounts 
paid to the dignitaries of their own church, Mr. Bowen 
persists in denouncing the proceedings of the Assembly, 
in all these instances of a most necessary reduction, as 
" extravagant and malignant." Not, however, being 
able to demonstrate that the public service will be 
injured, he tells us that. 
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** At any rate, the new system will produce much private misery^ 
The position of the lonians, who have made themselves obnoxious to 
the dominant party in the Assembly by their long and faithful services 
under the British Protection, is peculiarly cruel. The posts occupied 
by some of them have been abolished without any compensation for 
the incumbents ; while the salaries of the rest have been reduced to a 
mere pittance, on which it is impossible to exist with comfort, or even 
decency." 

This lamentation of the worthy Mr. Ferguson Bowen, 
who comes amongst us fresh from the impregnable and 
the unscathed perquisites of the Fellows of a small 
Oxford College, reminds me of the famous scene in the 
fourth book of the Odyssey, where all the company are 
in tears. 

ilf 0aro' Tciiffi ^e wacriv v(f tfiepov utpat yooto. 
KXale /x£v ^Apyelrj 'EXfiVjy, Atoc cfcyeyavto, 
KXale ^e TrfXifiaxos te Kal 'Arpe/^jyc MevfiXaoc' 
Ou5' apa NfiOTopof vtoc a^aKpirru) (-j^ev otrae. 

Homer. Ody. A 183. 

It may not be unamusing to notice, at this point, that 
one of Mr. Bowen's main complaints against the Asr 
sembly is founded on their having raised the salaries of 
one of the masters of the public school of Corfu ! 

*^* On the other hand, a Greek master in the public school of Corfu 
possessed the double recommendation of near relationship to a leading 
member of the Assembly, and of having acted for some time as con- 
tributor and corrector of the press to the chief opposition Journal. 
Therefore, the Assembly considered that his salary should be aug- 
mented to £180 ; that is, they voted him a stipend greater than that 
allowed to all his superiors in the same department, or indeed to many 
of the judges, secretaries, and other principal functionaries of the 
Government." 



This comes with a particularly bad grace from 
Mr. Ferguson Bowen, whose appointment, whose salary, 
and whose perquisities are a scandal among the lonians. 
An unripe scholar — of a pedantry, which reaches almost a 
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dandyism of philological classicality, *^ a dancer of polkas, 
and shooter of quails/' an amateur militia-man, fighting 
against patriots, the Rector of the Ionian University 
stands forth in his own person the theme of a hundred 
satires, and the laughing-stock of English as well as 
Ionian society in Corfu. And is this the man, receiving 
£400 a year, with house and grounds, who spends half 
his time in travelling across Europe, and may be heard 
of, now in Greece and at Thermopylae, dying with 
malaria fever, now " tasting blood " and " smelling 
roasted flesh" at Vienna,* now crawling about Downing- 
street, — who, it appears, only visits the scene of his 
duties to intermix himself most unbecomingly in 
political disputes, and write pamphlets in abuse of 
the parents of the youth whom he is paid to instruct,— 
is this, I may ask, the man to quarrel with the payment 
of £180, decreed by the Assembly to the head master of 
the public school at Corfu ? But mark the insinuation : 

* ^' H. and I, and some other foreigners, dreadfully exasperated by 
the treatment we had met with from the rebels, and excited by the 
^ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,' offered the General 
our services, which, as men were scarce, were thankfully accepted, 
and setting to work in good earnest, under the direction of the 
Engineer officers, we soon erected — soldiers and civilians working 
together — a strong breast-plate of paving stones (N.B. Macadamising 
the streets of the continental cities would most effectually prevent 
revolutions), from which the six cannon left us swept the bridge with 
such a murderous fire of grape, that a sally became impossible. Of 
course, we were fired on continually from the ramparts, and I, for the 
first time, literally tasted blood, which has daubed my face and clothes, 
when a round shot carried off the head of an artiller3anan by my side. 
All this time the roar of cannon, the whizzing of rockets, and the roll 
of musketry in our rear told us that the Hungarian army had joined 
battle ; while in our front, from all the ramparts, tops of houses, and 
churches, the rebels were firing signal-guns, and waving flags to cheer 
them on." — Letter from Vienna in the Times^ 22nd of November, 1848. 

The ridicule with which these warlike exploits of the Rector were 
received by the officers of the garrison at Corfu, to whom he was 
proudly relating them, can be easily conceived. (See, also, Appendix 
(K) on the same subject.) 
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he is a ^' contributor and corrector of the press to the 
chief opposition Journal," I take the term " corrector 
of the press '^ to be used with a similar intention, in 
regard to this gentleman, to that of " shopkeeper," in 
regard to myself, and I have no doubt it has just the 
same amount of innate truth, so far as regards the 
meaning of the term usually adopted in this country. 
But Mr. Bowen is not so much jealous of the amount 
of salary paid to a brother-schoolmaster, as that an 
Ionian should be considered qualified to teach his own 
countrymen, and that the Assembly should so appreciate 
his labours as to take care that they were adequately 
remunerated. If the Rector of the University receive 
£400, besides a house and garden, what wonder that the 
Head Master of the chief public school, in the capital 
Island of the State, should receive £180; but without 
house and garden ? The proportion is even less than it 
should be, — less, I believe, than it is in this country, — 
and I regard it as highly to the credit of the Assembly, 
that, while they cut down all other expenses and 
salaries, they increased alone the remuneration of their 
schoolmasters. But Mr. Bowen talks of " the oppo- 
sition." I know what he means. I have before me the 
writings of that Ionian Aristophanes,* who has afflicted 

'** AiaXoyoc — Tewpyioc koI MeraTpdrrig. Corfu, 1850. These dia- 
logues, which are published in separate sheets at Corfu, are the 
" Punch" of the Ionian Islands. They are written in the vemacular 
dialect used by the pea^iantry, which affords the opportunity of greater 
humour in expression. Mr. George Ferguson Bowen, whose learning, 
like his politics and his polkas, appears to be ^^ highly genteel," having, 
I presume, never read Plautus or Aristophanes, thinks that all Greeks 
must have spoken as Thucydides wrote, and all Romans conversed 
after the elegant fashion of Cicero. He, therefore, as soon as he found 
himself attacked by this Ionian " Punch," sent o£^ as I am told, copies 
of the dialogues to his friends in the English universities in pedantic 
revenge, as a proof of " how the Greek language had degenerated." 
It is curious to mention that he wilfully omitted to send them the 
first dialogue, in which the writer had stated that the language he used 
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our Rector with that new-born disgust for the modem- 
Greek which we find at p. 47, who laughs at the Rector's 
new Greek Grammar, at his sinecure salary, his perqui- 
sites, his valour, and his classical affectations. 

Te(ap, — .... Etc to, ertoirrix. 6fjn\e7g ; 

Mfra. — ^^ytit ofjuXtH <rt»KrT6TaTa — Aev elvai AuvdwrifQ 

Tfjc ^rjfWffiov EKTraidevaeatg^ Kal ^aaKoXoQ ervy^Qyoyog 
*Evdyt*t etc rove ^affKoXovg fiag airrog 6 "AyyXog fi6yog 
Tlov EK TTJg *Ayy\iag fjiag lirreiXay /x^ fieiyatfiey (rrpd^ol ; 
AvTog elvat wov avyQeae koL 7t)v ypafifjiaTiicrj ! ! 



Teiap. — ^o'xderov 6 *Ayy\o\oyiwraTog koI wcfioy fiiffdoy Xa/i&ivei ! 
Mera. — ^'Eicaro e^TJyra ToXkripa roy kqBe fjtfjya wtdyei. 

'FtKTog ^e TOVTuty yaipirai clkS/iti wg Xeixf/oirpoiKi 

Kal Kfjiroy ical waXdrioy, xtoplg icayiya yoiKi. 

Ml) trov Trapajo^a/verat* rCjy "AyyXwv oi fxierdol 

UpiTTEi ya ^yai rpi^irrXot^ — ay o\i rerpairXoi ! ! ! 

Again, we have the same writer wickedly grieving over 
the depreciation of the language, and uniting vdth the 
Rector in his groaning complaint, that the modem 
Greeks should call an Ass a Donkey ! * 

Mera. — HaXiy Kaiyovpia fidaaya ! irdXiy Kaiyovpioy irSyoy 

Mag fufjufpoyrai^ roy Td'i^apoy ^iori ^ey Xeyofji "Ovov. 
Mac KaraKpiyovVy (^CXe fiov^ ^ion *EXXiyvtic^v 
^idXexroy dey exofuy, aXXa xvcdiicrly 
TlepiyeXovy rijy avyitriVy ahra ra aitrdyfjiard fiag 
Kal rovg wrtttxpvg ^laXoyovg fiag ical ra iroirifjiard fxag. 

These satires of my countrymen on his pedantry and 
impertinent presumptions are the true provocations of 
Mr. Bowen's splenetic attack on us and our Assembly. 
He revenges himself upon the Ionian people, who ridicule 
him, by publishing a pamphlet against them; — which, as 

waa not intended for scholars, but for the vulgar. The writer is 
unknown ; but Sir H. Ward, having come under the lash of this political 
Greek Junius, is now, as I hear, engaged in a warm persecution of the 
printer ! ! 

* Tailapog is an imitation of the braying of a certain long-eared 
animal, in whose privileges and nomenclature I do not wonder at Mr. 
Bowen's taking so strong an interest, especially as the modern Greeks 
apply the word to any would-be learned scholar who talks a great 
deal of nonsense. 
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the Rector of an University must be supposed to be a 
dispassionate witness, — will, he knows, produce in this 
country a certain effect, when Earl Grey and others rise 
to reply to certain animadversions in the Houses of Par- 
liament : — " Here is (they will say) an important witness, 
totally uninterested and independent, connected neither 
with the civil or military Government, a scholar and a 
gentleman, one who owes his appointment to Lord Seaton. 
See what he tells us about the lonians/' 

The question then becomes one, not so much of the 
facts, as of the quality of the witness; and as those who do 
not see the pantomime cannot be supposed to know which 
is the fool when Harlequin and Pierrot are spoken of as 
the dramatis personce^ I will amuse my readers with a 
translation of a brochure that has just reached me from 
the Islands on the subject of Mr, George Ferguson 
Bowen^s pamphlet. It is entitled, " Qu'est-ce que ce 
livre? Dialogue avec moi-meme." Thus, as we have 
read what Mr. Bo wen says of the lonians, we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing what the lonians say of 
Mr. Bowen : — 

" Well, my friend, what is this pamphlet of this Mr. Anonymous ? 

" Nothing more than one of the books after the old fashion ; like the 
Osteria Magra^ for example, i Cervelli alia moda^ il Viaggio dArlec- 
chino nel Passe delle pagnotte" &c. (Punch and Judy, Rejrnard the 
Fox, and the like.) 

" But, after all, you must, as you promised, give me some little 
account of it. 

" That is very easy. The pamphlet is got up expressly to justify — ^it 
may be even said to give a little flattery to— Sir Henry Ward. Whether 
on this account, or some other, Mr. Anonymous has thought that 
he could not dispense with finding fault with Lord Seaton. Now, it 
happens that to find fault with Lord Seaton, it was necessary for him 
to laud the Constitution of 1817, and also to give, en passanty a slap 
in the face to us lonians. 

'^And what, for mercy sake, put it into his head to play such a 
part? 

'* If there is any believing him, he was annoyed at perceiving that 

L 
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in England they had no exact knowledge of oar affiura, and he wished 
to get up an errata corrigi to the speeches made in the House of 
Commons on the motion of Mr. Hame, and the articles that appeared 
from time to time in the periodical press (p. 2). 

^^Probahlj, also, he wished to refute the scandalous article that 
appeared some time since in the columns of the Times ? * 

^ On the contrary, there are in his pamphlet certain opinions which 
are in marvellous accordance with that article in the Times. We 
might say that the same happy inspiration had dictated one and the 
other. But to go on with our exposi^ I must tell you that he has 
assumed the robes of an advocate to defend the honour of the Lord 
High Commissioner and of England, which has been attacked, he says, 
not only by the press of Greece, but by that of Enghmd, France, and 
Germany (pp. 2 and 8). 

^' Mr. Anonymous surely must be some very valiant advocate? 

^^ Perhaps he is. My only knowledge of him is as a dancer of 
polkafi and a shooter of quails. To defend this calumniated function- 
ary and his insulted country, he proposes to set forth the truth clearly 
before us. 

^' I am all ears. 

*'*' In the historical part of his book, he recounts to us, with sufficient 
complacency, and on the authority of certain documents, the deplorable 
condition of our Islands before Sir Thomas Maitland came down to us, 
Constitution in hand, from his Sinai. To see in this pamphlet the 
paternal solicitude of Sir Thomas Maitland is enough to make one 
weep tears of tenderness. He made vo3rages among the islands, and 
almost stretched over to Egypt in search of a good model of govern- 
ment for the use of the lonians. You can hardly imagine, then, with 
'wYkVii empressemsnty according to Mr. Anonymous, our Constitution 
was received by all men of character and intelligence (p. 13). 



* A general opinion prevails in the Islands that we lonians are 
indebted to this illustrious warrior, who fought under Jellachitch and 
Windischgratz, for a libellous article that appeared in the Times of 
Sept. 17th, 1849, accompan3ring the intelligence of the disturbances in 
Cephalonia. I can easily believe this to be the fact, as the libel is so 
spiteful and particular. No man can tell a man s faults as his mistress, 
nor any one scandalize the lonians so amply as the Rector of their 
University. That the Times knew itself to have been misled, is proved 
by its subsequent silence to my reply in the Daily News of 28th 
Sept., and the Morning Chronicle of the 3rd October to that libel, and 
its subsequent generous mention and defence of the lonians in several 
articles. 
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'^ And the memorials from Zante ? And the troubles in Santa 
Maura ? An d 

'^ All these he omits,— ^for the sake of brevity. The only serious 
opposition made to Sir Thomas Mutland was, he says, on the part of 
Count John Capo d'lstria^ a cunning politician, who was himself at 
the bottom, conyinced of the perfection of our Charter, and consequently 
made only a mock opposition (p. 23). 

^' That, indeed, may be called setting forth historical truths. 

^^ Observe, too, the judgment he passes on the lonians, by way of 
giving a little more ^clat to the work of Sir Thomas Maitland. 
^ The lonians,' he says, ^ have no distinct idea of liberty and inde- 
pendence, unless it be the liberty of oppressing the weak, and the inde- 
pendence of acting without the restraint of laws' (p. 14). 

^' What a pity this author should not be at the head of our Public 
Instruction! 

^^ What fine lessons of liberty and independence he would give us ! 
He has in his pamphlet some theories on the rights of the strongest 
side, that would do honour to Ali Pasha (p. 121). 

" Probably some day he wiU write that worthy's panegyric. 

^' It would be truly amusing to repeat to you all the reasons by 
which, accordiug to our Anonymous, Sir Thomas Maitland found him-> 
self obliged, contrary to his own wishes, to raise himself to a dictator- 
ship, and to render himself, as he poetically adds, ^ the Alcinous of our 
modem Corcyra.' ^ Sir Thomas Maitland,' says Mr. Anonymous, 4n the 
presence of the Ionian Assembly, was Ulysses opposed to Thersites ' 
(pp. 16 and 17). 

'' Yerily, that is an eulogium on Sir Thomas Maitland, who knew so 
well how to choose his men. 

^' And will you believe that the best quality that he finds in our 
Constitution is, the absolute authority it has given to the Lord 
High Commissioner ? (p. 17). 

^ 1 thought so ; he argues like a perfect logician. Go on. 

^' I cannot, for I find it impossible to tell you all the marvellous 
qualities he has discovered in that Constitution. 

" We know them all pretty well, — ^from experience. 

^' And, as witnesses for the truth of what he says, he appeals to the 
Senators, the Secretaries, the Residents, the Judges, and finally to all the 
employdt of th6 Government,— except the Rector of the University ! 

*'*' Oh ! the good man ! 

'^ After this, he speaks somewhat of the amount of the progress made 
by the lonians imder the Protection (pp. 28, 29). 

^^ I suppose he expected that, during a period of thirty years, we 
should have remained just as stationary as the Chinese ? 

l2 
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** But what much displeases him is the mischievous trick that Lord 
Seaton has played us, in granting us reforms. The severitj with 
which he passes judgment on this man, — who, in goveming our isles, 
has certainly not dishonoured his country, — is rather a strange feature 
in one who puts himself forward to defend the honour of England, 
attacked, as he says, by the press of Europe. 

" But, dpropos of this severity — Is it true that this Mr. Anonymous 
is a man of whom we knew nothing, and who was invited to our islands 
by this very Lord Seaton, recommended by him to us, and loaded with 
a thousand fiEivours by his lordship ? 

'^ It is only but too true. 

^' How then do you account for such ingratitude ? 

'' What shall I tell you ? It is part of his plan for flattering Sir 
Henry Ward. Add to this a little rancour against Lord Seaton. Don't 
you remember what wicked people said he used to go to church for ? 

" I understand you. 

" And so he justifies them all : the minister and Sir Henry 
Ward, &c. &c. &c., except Lord Seaton, who, according to him, could 
not be justified, even by a Bull from the Pope (p. 64 et seq.). 

" I opine that Lord Seaton can do very well without such justifi- 
cations. 

'^ Would you like to hear all the evil effects which our Anonymous 
attributes to freedom of election, the vote by ballot, the liberty of the 
press, and all the reforms collectively ? (p. 71 et seq.). 

^^ No, thank you — I have spent time enough in reading the songs 
sung to the same tune in certain journals. 

" Our Anonymous' critical powers go as for as the invitations to a 
ball, which, at a late period, Lord Seaton sent out in Greek ; and he 
finds them very badly written. 

^^ Probably Lord Seaton had no time to consult a certain Greek 
Grammar. 

'' In the heat of his criticism, Mr. Anonymous stumbles upon our 
Reading Society. 

'^ Does he find anything Russian there ? 

" Not exactly — He leaves the patent right of that invention to 
a certain — Mr. Somebody, the classical author of The Sham Conspirct^ 
cies Revealed. But this Society, according to him, is a real tapi$ 
franc^ a Club of sans-culottesy in which are united all the pamins and 
' loose fish' of our Islands. Consequently here is another attack on Lord 
Seaton for having accepted the banquet offered him by the members of 
this Club. 

" Bah ! What would Mr. Bowen, the Rector of the Ionian University, 
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8aj to this ? He, who entered his name in this Club as a member 
immediately after the dinner given to Lord Seaton ? 

*' I do not know what the Rector would say, — but probably Mr. 
Anonymous would reply to him that, in his opinion, Mr. Bowen must 
be a gamin^ if not something worse than a gaming for entering 
such a Society ! 

^^ The good, honest fellow ! that this Anonymous must be. 

*'^ Add now to all this, numerous contradictions, more than enough 
absurdities, and many fooleries ; and you have the pamphlet that 
Mr. Anonymous wrote ^ to be published in an English Review.' (See 
his Preface.) 

'^ Is it possible that they accept papers of this kind in the English 
Reviews ? 

" If we may believe him. Just as much as, if we are to give him 
credit, that Lord Palmerston is now regarded by the Greeks, the 
Turks, and the Arabs, as a new Achilles (p. 120). 

" By the Turks and the Arabs I may believe, if they know just as 
much of the history as our Anonymous ; but as to the Greeks, I doubt 
the fact. 

'^ He tells us also, quite seriously, that Admiral Parker is at the 
present time known among the Greeks by the name of 6 (^ttpo^ 
OaXaaaoKpaTiap (the Keeper and Lord of the Seas). 

^^ Ah ! ah ! I should be sorry to wish the Admiral any of the nick- 
names that his glorious expedition in Greece has brought upon him.* 

'' Our Anonymous concludes by showing as much care for us as he 
would for his plum-pudding. Now, says he, what is it that England 
ought to do with the Ionian Islands ? At present they can neither go 
backwards nor forwards. — We must, therefore, begin a new score- 
throw the Constitution into the fire, with all its reforms. After this, 
either give us a permit for a second edition of the Maitland Consti- 
tution, corrected from every reform ; or, to the great mortification and 
despair of Count Roma,t to reunite the six islands to Greece, and make 
Corfu an English colony (pp. 117, 136, 137). 

* The Greeks now, in designating the time of Pacifico's claims, 
speak of it as " Elg roy jcaipov rfJQ UapKepiKfJQ UeipardaQ " (" at the time 
of the Parkerian Piracy"). The epithet would have been more just, 
had it been applied to Lord Palmerston, in whose hands the gallant 
admiral was an unwilling instrument. 

t The writer here jocularly alludes to the following passage from a 

despatch of Sir H. Ward to Earl Grey, dated 9th July, 1849 

^' I was told at Zante by Count Roma, long reputed the head of the 
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^^ Ah! ah! ah! I cannot help laughing in his &ce!" (Jl faut lu% 
rire au nez). 

To return to my subject, I may observe, in conclusion, 
that the administration of Sir H. Ward since the second 
prorogation of the Assembly has been marked by a series 
of acts of unrestrained despotism. The exercise of the 
right of petitioning against his measures, which he did 
not at first venture openly to dispute, he caused to be 
obstructed in every possible manner. In one instance, 
the notaries, who attested the signatures of the peasantry, 
—who, though large numbers of them could not write 
(a circumstance not highly creditable to the paternal 
influence of the British administration during thirty-five 
years), yet wished to register their disapprobation of the 
course pursued towards their countrymen — ^were punished 
by the withholding of their licenses. Next, as the 
arrogance of uncontrolled and irresponsible despotism 
advanced a further step, a number of respectable and 
influential persons in Zante and Cephalonia, who had 
appended their names to a remonstrance, were informed 
that they had thereby committed a seditious act, and 
were called upon to put in bail ! Some others, who 
appealed to the laws against this doctrine of constructive 
sedition, were condemned by the primary authorities to 

Greek party in these islands, that if he could belieye for one moment 
that it was the Queen's intention to sanction their union with Greece, 
he would go himself to London, in spite of his eighty years, to enter 
his protest against such a step at the foot of Her Majesty's throne, as 
an act at once of cruelty and of bad faith ; and I think it due to Count 
Roma to record this conversation, because your Lordship may recollect 
that, under the administration of Sir Howard Douglas, he was an 
object of so much suspicion, that his house was actually searched by 
the police, under the idea of discovering proofs there of treasonable 
designs. But treason at that time was synonymous with a desire for 
certain changes in the Constitution of 1817, changes which fsdl infi- 
nitely short of those which her Majesty's Representative here has since 
proposed, &c. 
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fines, &c., but on further appeal were discharged. What 
followed? The judges, who decided in their favour 
and against the Government, were not displaced — that 
might have led to inquiry in this country — but removed 
from their jurisdiction to another Island, where they 
were at a distance from their families and friends, and 
where the amount of emoluments accruing to them was 
diminished. When lately the time came round for the 
meeting of the Assembly, after being prorogued from 
December to June, Sir H. Ward further prorogued it to 
December next, assigning as a pretext, that as the session 
might only last one day, it would entail an expense of 
3,000 dollars on the State, and therefore he would do 
without it. Thus though the Constitution expressly 
declared that no prorogation should endure beyond six 
months, he assumed the right, by a subterfuge, of virtually 
proroguing it altogether, and vesting the whole legislative 
and executive authority in himself and his creatures — 
the Senate. The lonians remonstrate, but in vain. Our 
government is one of perpetual subterfuges ; and our 
Constitution, as administered, is so expansive, as to allow 
of every species of trickery and manoeuvre, to defeat the 
operation of even the phantasmagoric shadow of liberty 
which it exhibits to us. This is at the foundation of all 
our bad government, and this is at the bottom of every 
complaint from the lonians. 

What is the remedy proposed by this writer? — ^the 
revocation of all reform, and a return to the old system. 
" You have conceded too much already,^' says this learned 
Bavard to the British protection ; " call back all you have 
conceded, and resume, or, if you never before possessed 
it, assume at once an arbitrary power.^' Let us hear the 
precious proposition which this Ciarhne sets forth as 
deserving the attention of the Colonial Ofiice. 

^' There is one principle on which all great nations in all ages of the 
world have acted with nnswerying steadiness ; nor can it be well dis- 
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puted in the preseDt anseiiled condition of public law. It is this prin- 
ciple ; — ^that where an ambiguous question arises between a strong and a 
weak State, there is, if they cannot come to a friendly agreement, no 
appeal, except to force, and that the opinion of the strongest must 
prevail. Now the Queen of Great Britain is, by solemn treaty, the 
exclusive Protectress of the lonians. She has entered into a compact 
with them as to the manner in which her protection is to be exercised. 
But the parties to this compact — the Protectress and the Protected — 
have differed beyond reasonable hope of reconciliation. Who, then, 
must decide the difference ? The answer is clear — the strongest !" 

But, surely, the lonians might argue that Great 
Britain is only the exclusive Protectress when she per- 
forms the stipulations of the treaty. Surely there are 
more parties to the compact than even the Protector and 
the Protected — the Great Powers of Europe who made 
the treaty, and under the stipulations of that treaty passed 
the Islands over to the protection of Great Britain. 
None but a stupid schoolmaster, totally out of his ele- 
ment in the world of politics, could so argue. Sir H. 
Ward must be ashamed of such defenders. It is the 
argument of sheer despotism, which dreads or disdains to 
recognize the reciprocal rights of the Sovereign and the 
People. In the face of all experience, with the grand 
acknowledged error of the Cape of Good Hope Council 
staring him in the face, the learned polka-politician 
recommends, at p. 125, that a Senate, or Upper House, 
should be formed, nominated entirely by the Lord High 
Commissioner ! Yet he acknowledges the Executive 
Senate, similarly constituted, to be 

" Only the shadow of a shade, — a form which deceives no one, — 
and therefore causing the Representative of the Queen of England to 
be virtually brought into perpetual and undignified collision with the 
Representatives of the Ionian people." 

The revocation of the Constitution, with all its amend- 
ments, and the multiplying of jobbers, pensioners, and 
Government tools, by the appointment of a larger Senate, 
is the grand political panacea, which this very ezpe- 
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rienced pedant holds out for oar administration. We 
have had, it appears, too much liberty all this while. 
Without a press, — with no power of controlling our own 
expenditure, — with no right of choosing our own legis- 
lature for thirty-five years, — we have contrived, it seems, 
— we cunning lonians — to be too free ! 

Such, then, is to be our government in practice. Let 
us now see what the gentleman appointed to educate our 
youth considers should be its moraky and what, according 
to his opinion, is " the straightforward manner*' in which 
" English statesmen'' ought " to deal with the people." 

^^ They must remember, that to attempt to conciliate political oppo- 
nents, i^ho are not to be conciliated by any concession which a Lord 
High Commissioner is empowered to grant, is merely holding out a 
premium to agitation. They must exhibit, too, a determination to 
exercise the powers vested in England by the Treaty of Paris, without 
reference to the other contracting Powers, who have indeed expressly 
renounced all right of interference. Above all, let not the Govern- 
ment at home fall into the fatal error of imagining that a Protected 
State, situated as the Ionian Islands now are, can be governed on the 
same principle as a British Colony, or other integral part of the Empire. 
At the present moment, there are two points, which should never be 
lost sight of, in dealing with a large portion of this people. 1. That 
they hate the English Government. 2. That they fear it. It is only 
by working on the latter feeling that the effects of the former can be 
counteracted. A foreign Government can never seek to be loved 
without putting itself first into a condition to be respected (feared) " 
(p. 139). 

Sentiments such as these, worthy of Nadir Shah, or 
Ali Pasha, put forth in the nineteenth century, require 
no comment. The writer may consider that they give him 
the entree to the Colonial OflSce, and may ensure him some 
future change from the quiet walks of scholarship to the 
bustle of a consul-generalship, at which post I am told he 
aims. But from my own experience of English States- 
men, I find it impossible to imagine that, however highly 
recommended by the valour, learning, and experience of 
Mr. Ferguson Bowen, such sentiments can ever be adopted 
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as the rule and principle of the British Protection in the 
Ionian Islands. 

In the comprehensive range of his vast political views, 
Mr. Ferguson Bowen intimates his notion of the de- 
sirability of annexing five out of the seven Islands of the 
Ionian States to Greece, and the putting Corfu into John 
Bull's left-hand pocket as an English colony ! He dis- 
covers, however, one great obstacle to this statesman-like 
arrangement, in the Treaty of Paris, which he allows to 
prevail thus far, that ^* England must deal with them (the 
Islands) as a whole, otherwise she has no right to deal 
with them at all." Now, if Mr. Bowen can follow out 
a logical deduction, he must feel obliged to admit that 
England is also bound to observe that treaty as a whole ; 
and that if a change of territorial arrangement constitutes 
such a violation of the treaty as would deprive her of 
" the right to deal with them at all,'* the non-performance 
by her of the stipulations fixed by the parties to the 
Treaty in regard to her Protecting these Islands for the 
benefit of the people, is equally a violation of that treaty, 
and equally endangers her " right to deal with them.^' 
In the one case, he acknowledges that there are existing 
parties who would have a right to require the exact 
performance of that Treaty, — and why not in the other ? 
Are, then, the lonians so very wrong on the abundant 
recurrence of certain extreme cases — as the late savage 
atrocities in Cephalonia — for attempting or hinting at 
the possibility and justice of an appeal to the Great 
Powers as their last resource ? And is it not to the 
eternal shame and disgrace of the British name that such 
an appeal should have been brought within the range of 
possibility ? and actually meditated, from no actual dis' 
trmt or dislike to the Protection, but a sore disgust at its 
administration. 

But when Mr. Bowen talks of separating the Islands, 
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and withdrawing tbem from their connection with Great 
Britain, has he ever considered that the large majority of 
the lonians — that is, the very large majority of all the 
men of influence, education, and patriotism, who form, as 
it were, the seat and really governing power of a nation, 
— are directly opposed to any such views ? — that they 
utterly deprecate any such disruption of a connection, 
which could have no other operation than that of good, 
were it but administered even with a moderate portion 
of justice alone ? Does he suppose that a population of 
260,000, far in advance, — whether wealth, commerce, 
or civilization be considered, — of the new kingdom of 
Greece, are willing to unite themselves for the present 
to a nation of yet undeveloped resources, overwhelmed 
with debts, and with commerce crippled by that re- 
nowned OaTiOLtra-oxparcDpy Admiral Parker, and that " new 
Achilles of the East,^' Lord Palmerston ? 

I will tell Mr. Ferguson Bowen what would be my 
own wishes, and what I believe are those of the majority 
of my fellow-citizens in regard to our country. 

1. That the Treaty of Paris should be observed in its 
truth and simplicity. 

2. That the Protection should cease to be an inter- 
ference and an intermeddling, but become a direction 
for the benefit of the Protected, and a defence against 
aggression, such as is that of your Court of Chancery 
over a ward intrusted to its guardianship. 

8. That the Constitution should be worked in good 
faith — not as a mockery and a subterfuge. 

4. That the supervision of the Ionian Islands should 
be taken out of the Colonial Office (as they are not 
colonies, and avowedly not regarded as such), and placed 
(as their position of independent States requires) under 
the department of the Foreign Office. 

5. That the Senate should be chosen by the Assembly, 
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subject to Her Majesty's approval, and should be re* 
sponsible to the Assembly for the due administration of 
their functions. 

6. That the sessions of the Parliament should be 
annual, in place of once in two years ; and that no pro- 
rogation should endure longer than three months; nor 
be continued beyond that time, without the assembling 
the Parliament together for at least one month. 

7. That the odious name of Lord High Commissioner, 
made ominous by the fatal conduct of Sir H. Ward, be 
for ever abolished, and that of Viceroy, or Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Her Majesty substituted. 

8. That the system of continually changing such 
officer with all the consequent changes of systems and 
ideas of government every five years, be abolished ; so 
that the lonians may have, at least, an equal chance 
of the permanence of good government, as well as 
they had a successive continuance of tyrannical policy. 

9. That some attempt should be made to satisfy the 
discontent felt by all classes of my countrymen at so 
many of the offices in the administration being filled up 
by Sicilians, Corsicans, Maltese, and other foreigners, and 
that the custom of employing or retaining such persons to 
the displacement of the natives should be discontinued. 

10. That the Article of the Constitution which con- 
fers on the Lord High Commissioner the monstrous 
powers of the high police, viz. — the searching the houses 
in the midst of night — seizing the papers, and imprisoning 
and exiling the citizens, without inquiry or redress on 
one part, or responsibility on the other — be at once 
replaced by a law guaranteeing on one side individual 
liberty, and on the other the public safety. 

11. That the finances, though insignificant, should be 
properly administered, and really applied, under the con- 
trol of the Legislative Assembly, to Ionian purposes only, 
so that the complaint of wasted revenues, and a tax-ridden 
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people, may never carry out, before astonished Europe, in 
regard to Englishmen, the words of Penelope against the 
powerful Island-suitors, who devoured her substance — 

"Otraoi yap vfiffoiffiv eviKpariovtriy &pi(TTOi, 
Tol fi cuKa^ofiivriy /xvwvrac, rpv\ov(n ^c oJkov. 

Horn. Od. T. 130, 133. 

Thus much I would require for the future from British 
Statesmen for the lonians. To my countrjrmen them- 
selves I would say : — 

Be patient, you are too weak. To struggle is im- 
possible, humanly speaking; but a moral force is now 
acting strongly on your side, even in this country. The 
justice of our complaints is recognized — public atten- 
tion has been aroused to our wrongs by those very out- 
rages you so vehemently resent. Whatever ofScial 
management may for a time avail in the Houses of Par- 
liament, the people of England have given their unani- 
mous verdict in your favour, and the public opinion of 
England is never very long resisted by its legislators or 
its ministers. All that remains for us to do is to influence 
that opinion as far as possible, by publishing our remon- 
strances in the English language, and forwarding them 
to this country, so as to be immediately available upon 
the very parties, whom only it is useful to inform and 
influence. You, my countrymen, have been firm and 
enduring thus far — wise, prudent, and sagacious in your 
councils. Be patient for a short time longer — patient, 
but not silent — and the victory of our Country will be 
peacefully ensured. 

To you. Oh, learned Rector, and verbose whipper of 
the latter end of little boys, I would recommend, on 
parting, the old motto of Ne sutor ultra. You have 
tried shooting, fishing, dancing, and, — as you tell us, — 
fighting; you have flourished in newspapers, and spat 
your spite in pamphlets — ^you have abused us ; in fact. 
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you hare done everything but what we pay you to do — 
instruct our youth. May I recommend that you eschew 
politics and try teaching. May I venture to remark 
that lying and slandering are not accomplishments be- 
fitting the scholastic profession, and that if there be any 
sight in nature more disgusting than a drunken woman, 
it is that of a political schoolmaster. You have (and 
may my country you have libelled continue to you) a 
good salary, a handsome house, a well-stocked garden, 
and a comfortable provision, very small duties to perform, 
and very few pupils to require your aid— Let me advise 
you to be quiet — Enjoy the tranquiUa otia so mucli more 
comfortable than your starveling fellowship at Oxford, or 
the garret down from which you crawl to Downing 
Street when in London. Why should you expose your- 
self to the cannon of Vienna, or the perils of rtilwaty- 
transit across the continent? Why should you mock 
the Colossus of old, with one foot ever in Corfu, and the 
other in the south-western comer of Parliament Street, 
—I should rather say, with one hand groping up your 
hundreds from our Ionian pockets, and the other held 
out to beg a few halfpence from the charity of Earl 
Grey ? Why not write another Greek Grammar, since 
your first was so great a failure ; or treat us to a folio 
volume on the strength of the particle rf, with animad- 
versions on our incorrectness in '* calling an ass a donkey?" 
Such would be an appropriate task for your great intellect, 
worthy your illustrious " small college," and that petti- 
fogging scholarship which is your boast. But as for the 
rest — ^a word of serious advice in your ear, which you 
may receive as the first and last lesson from an Ionian^ — 
a lesson taken from the golden sentences of Pythagoras — 

TIpfj(T(Te ^£ firj^ev rutv fi^ irLtnaaaC dWa lil&9Ktv Strtra yptSfv' koX 
T£p7rv6raToy (3loy H^e ^i6ieiQ. 

May you profit by it 
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For myself I may say that, having been prepared from 
the beginning, — when I adopted a moderate course, and 
endeavoured, in calm language, to make both the pro- 
tecting Power and the protected People better acquainted 
with each other, by explaining, according to my impres- 
sion, the true position occupied by the one, and the 
requirements of the other, — I had prepared myself, I say, 
to bear the brunt of an attack from both sides. To the 
lonians I am misrepresented as an aspirer after plade at 
their expense ! To the Government of this country I am 
pointed out (thank God, only by the Rector!) as an organ 
of a faction, and an enemy of the Protection. I may, 
therefore, be pardoned, if I avail mjrself of this present 
opportunity, to declare publicly, that I knew no party 
whatever, in either country; that I never even saw or spoke 
in my life to any Lord High Commissioner, except Lord 
Nugent, and that was en passant ; and Mr. Ward in the 
Admiralty, with whom I had a short conversation just a 
few hours previous to his departure the same day. I 
have always thought and acted on my own impulse, and 
wrote on my own conviction and responsibility ; and, as 
regards my countrymen, I have had no correspondence 
with them for the last ten years ; only, during the last 
twelve months, I have been honoured by the notice of 
two of the most strenuous supporters of the Protection. 
The documentary evidence frimished to me by the 
printed parliamentary papers was the base on which I 
throughout worked their advocacy. 

I consider, moreover, that I can make no better 
return to England for the education I owe her at the 
Instance of one of her highest nobles, than by devoting 
myself to bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween her and my countrymen, whom she undertook to 
protect, by making plain the misuse that has been 
made of her influence and authority by those sent out to 
administer it in the Ionian Islands. 
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One word to Englishmen, — If you would wipe off 
from the British name the greatest disgrace of which it is 
susceptible— the oppression of the weak — if you regard the 
honour of your nation throughout Europe, — if freedom, 
if right, if justice, if truth, if honour, if the sacred obliga- 
tion of treaties avail with you, impress upon your 
Legislators, and through them upon your Ministers, the 
absolute necessity of an immediate alteration in the 
method of their administration of the Ionian Islands, of 
which there is not one citizen now living under the curse 
of the tyrannical despotism of England's Representative, 
Sir Henry Ward, who may not address Great Britain in 
the very same words which the old native of Cuba 
addressed to the first Spanish invaders of that island. 

» 

'' Yon are come into these couDtries with a force agalDst 

which, were we inclined to resist, resistance would be folly. We are 
all, therefore, at jonr mercy. But if you are men subject to mortality 
like ourselves, you cannot but know that after this life there is another, 
wherein a very different portion is allotted to good and bad men. If, 
therefore, you expect to die, and believe with us that every one is to 
be rewarded in a future state according to his conduct in the present, 
you will do no hurt to those who do no hurt to you." 

It would indeed be a matter of deep regret were the 
Ionian Islands to possess the sympathy of the whole of 
Europe, with the simple exception of the Great Maritime 
Power who accepted and fills the oflSce of Protector. 



Btoi ^* iXiaipov ^Travrec? 
. . . N($(r0i Uotni^cuoyoi. 

Hom. Od. A. 19, 20. 



APPENDIX. 



(A.) 
IONIAN ISLANDS AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

To the Editor of the Daily News. 
Sir, 

" Save me from my friends," says the well-known sentiment 
of a sententious wit. " Protect us from our protectors," is the cry of 
the too well-guarded lonians under the auspices of Sir H. Ward. 

For thirty-five years, while her neighhours of Europe and even 
Asia were fiust advancing in civilization and prosperity, the genius of 
the Septinsular Bepuhlic has been sleeping one long dull slumber under 
the British Oak; and now, that the whole world has set out on a 
grand race to the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; now, that every shore 
and island, from ice-bound Greenland to feir Cathay, are sending their 
products or their handiworks to this grand show of all nations, the 
Ionian Islands, of all the possessions, dominions, and colonies of Great 
Britain, — the Ionian Islands alone, — although situated in the most 
luxuriant latitude of Europe, will remain unrepresented. 

So &r, then, as regards these, once the richest, the most intelligent, 
the bravest and the noblest islands in the Mediterranean, they might 
as well have been buried in the ocean fifty fathoms deep, for all that 
their industry, the intelligence, the activity, and the enterprise of their 
people, will show of their fruits at the Great Exhibition. 

This lamentable vacancy in the long range of shelves and counters 
devoted to the British possessions in the fairy halls of that magnificent 
structure must not, however, be attributed to any supineness on the 
part of the lonians, but to the culpable indifference of those who rule 
them. We are, it would seem, governed and taxed only to keep up 
English regiments, and pay enormous salaries to statesmen who may 
find it convenient or healthful to seek retirement. The English young 
gentlemen who lounge on our esplanade, and loll in the bureaux of 
our administration, what care they for the low pursuits of trade, or 
the dull aspirations of commerce ? Ships with them are mere vehicles 
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to be taxed according to their tonnage, and trade and commerce but 
food for constant dues. The people speak Greek — so much the worse 
for them ; and who is to learn their modem Greek to translate news 
about the Great Exhibition for them ? And so no notice has been 
taken of it — ^no official report sent round by their governor, as has 
been the case in all the British possessions ; nor any mention made of 
it in the speeches of the Lord High Commissioner to the Assembly. 
The Ionian people knew nothing of the world's great wonder, and the 
vast benefits opened by it to all the world's industry, simply because, 
being under British Protection, the Proconsul, who rules them, thought 
them beyond notice amongst the nations of the earth ! 

As a proof that I am not overstating the fact of this gross neglect 
on the part of Sir H. Ward, as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, I beg to enclose you copies of a correspondence which has just 
taken place on this subject with the Royal Commission ; by which it 
appears that the government of the Ionian Islands, i. e. Sir H. Ward, 
'^ notified some considerable time since that no space would be required 
for the Islands ;" consequently, no space has been allotted for them. 

Of the singular injustice done in this instance to the skill, industry, 
and products of the lonians, I need not speak further to your intelli- 
gent readers. It will not be difficult for them to imagine how morti- 
fying it must be to the Ionian, when he reads in the government paper 
of the great benefits and blessings conferred on his countrymen by 
British government, and hears a British minister get up in the House 
of Commons to vaunt and laud the tender care of their interests shown 
by the present Lord High Commissioner, whom he knew to have 
imprisoned, hung, and flogged them at discretion. They can imagine, 
I say, how mortified an Ionian must be at reading and hearing this, 
and being expected to believe it, when he knows that^ in a matter so 
important to the commercial interests, if not to the personal feeling 
and jealous pride of his countrymen, so utter a carelessness, so supine 
an indiflerence, has been exhibited by the ^' great practical economist" 
and liberal-minded statesman, who now wields his lash over the 
destinies and the backs of the prostrated lonians. 

In conclusion, I may ask what will be the feelings of the illustrious 
prince, who originated this great exhibition of the products and in- 
dustry of all nations, when he finds that the only part of Europe 
unrepresented are those very islands, in which his august consort has 
a personal interest as their protectress ? '^ What," it will be asked, in 
high places, '' could not even a few feet of space have been filled with 
their currants and their oil, that, at least, the name of the Ionian 
Islands might have appeared in the catalogue of nations ? In truth, 
a» most unworthy representative have we chosen to give expression to 
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oor good feeling and our good wishes towards the benefit and pros- 
perity of a people committed to our charge by a solemn treaty of the 
sovereigns of Europe." 

Sach, I doubt not, will be the feeling, if not the expressions of our 
gracious protectress ; a sentiment which will find an echo in the breast 
of every Ionian, when he perceives his country postponed to all the 
world in industry, native wealth, and intelligence, solely by too 
contemptuous indifference to her interests, or ignorance of her value, 
displayed by Sir H. Ward. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Erechtheum Club^ St. James' ssgtiare^ An Ionian. 

Feb, 20, 1851. 



^^ To the Honourable the Commisiioners for the Exhibition of the 

Industry of All Nations^ 1851. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

^' I have waited until the last moment, and searched the very latest 
Ionian papers, in the hope of learning that something was to be done 
in the matter by the government at Corfu, and I am now at this late 
period induced to come forward from the fact that an opportunity is 
now afforded to your hon. commission of allotting to the productions 
of the Ionian Islands a portion of that surplus space left over out of 
the 1,500 feet granted to Greece, which country, as I learn on the 
best authority, will not occupy the whole of that space. 

^' There is yet time, between this and the 1st of May, to send a 
message and receive back articles for exhibition from the islands ; for 
it would be a grievous thing that the spot in Europe protected by 
Great Britain should remain even unnoticed in the Exhibition, where 
all nations will bring either their industry or their products. 

" Not having observed in the reports of the proceedings of "your 
Royal Commission any mention of the products of the Ionian Islands, 
or any reference to the articles likely to be forwarded from those 
states, I trust that, as an Ionian (whom a sojourn of thirty years in 
England has made well acquainted with the language), I may be 
pardoned for drawing upon them your attention. 

" The many resources of those islands, I regret to say, remain 
undeveloped, the attention of the Lord High Commissioner sent there 
to represent her Majesty, our august protectress, having been directed 
rather to governing the people (I use a very mild expression) than 
increasing their commerce, enlarging their products, or improving their 
general condition. We exported oil and currants centuries ago ; we 
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do no more now, though for thirty- five years we have enjoyed a sure and 
continual peace under British Protection, and our polity has been 
during that period totally under the control of British officers. 

^' But, on this point, I will be silent, for in this generous and truly 
cosmopolitan effort of your honourable commission, and its illustrious 
patron, every thought of the prejudice of politics vanishes. I have 
only, therefore, to mention that, though not conversant myself with 
conmierce, I can point out — 

^^ That at Argostoli, in Cephalonia, a cotton cloth, or nankeen of 
strong fabric, is manufactured, with which, in former times, the Vene- 
tians used to clothe their army and navy. 

'' That the ancient Tyrian purple is still found on the shores of 
Meganisi, and is used in dyeing this cloth. 

^' That cotton grows in the islands, and that an agricultural society 
was some years since formed in Cephalonia for the encouragement of 
the cultivation of sugar and cotton ; and that, were proper encourage- 
ment given and capital found, the latter article would be grown in 
very large quantities. The quality is that of the sea-island cotton ; 
and the finest muslin, equal to that of India, might be manufactured 
from it. 

^^ That mines of coals and sulphur have been discovered, but left 
unworked from want of capital, and that quarries of grey marble have 
also been worked. 

^' That the chicory of commerce grows wild in the islands, and may 
be had for the gathering. It is used in large quantities by the 
peasantry, under the name of ' pricalitha.' That the liquorice root 
abounds, and that any quantity of what I see here, as Spanish 
liquorice, could be supplied. 

^' That the wines of the country, so famous of old, though considered 
too delicate to bear a sea voyage, might be made so by common care, 
and are still, to a small degree, exported. 

^' That the Maraschino of Zante and Cephalonia is famous through- 
out the world; that sweetmeats of remarkable and most exquisite 
delicacy are a staple manufacture of the islands of Santa Maura and 
Corfu, and that, were such once introduced to this country, the demand 
for such an article of luxury and taste would be very great ; that the 
embroidery executed by the Ionian females is famous throughout the 
East ; and that silk stuffs and carpets of goat's hair, such as are used 
in the Venetian gondolas, are still a staple produce of Zante, which 
also produces flax, wool and cotton, pottery and soap. 

'^ The pitch- wells of Zante would furnish curious specimens, and 
there are other things which, if opportunity were offered me, I could 
point out. Should no more competent person have already directed 



the attention of your honourable commission to these points, I will 
write to the islands, bringing the claims and value of the Exhibition 
under their notice. I am of opinion that some personal interference 
of this kind will be necessary, since, as I have before obseryed, in 
none of the loniaq newspapers have I jet seen any reference to the 
Exhibition, or explanation of its objects. 

^' In conclusion, I may add, that I am convinced the lonians 
generally would be too happy to have an opportunity of showing their 
personal loyalty to their gracious Sovereign Protectress, by contri- 
buting all in their power to the 6:lat of the Exhibition, so nobly 
initiated and patronised by her illustrious Consort. 

'^ I have the honour to be, 

^' My Lords and Gentlemen, 

'^ Your most obedient humble Servant, 
^^Abin^don-ttreetj Westminster^ " G. Dbaoato Papanicolas/* 

Feb. 12." 

" Exhibition Building, Feb. 18, 1851. 
" Sir, 
'^ I am directed by the executive committee to thank you for your 
letter of February 12, respecting the contribution from the Ionian 
Islands, and to say that it is now, in their opinion, too late to re-open 
the question, as all the space has been allotted, in consequence of the 
government of those Islands having some considerable time since 
notified that none would be required. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

" W. G. DUNCOMBE, 

^^G.D.PapanieolaSyEsq.y Abingdon " For Mr. Digby Wyatt." 
Street^ Westminster" 



(B.) 

PUBLIC EMPLOYJ&S IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS IN 

THE YEARS 1815 AND 1819. 

The number of Englishmen occupying offices in the military and 
civil departments of the Islands, from 1817 to 1821, and receiving 
salaries from the Ionian treasury : — 

1^ In the civil establishment, 46 individuals 
[^from the high Commissioner, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, with' ^1,000 salary, to Sir Alex- 
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ander Wood, loDian Agent in London, with 

£500 a year], receiving together. . . . £l 1,767 5 0a year. 

2^ In the naval establishment, 2 persons. . 464 5 „ 

3° In the military establishment, 14 indi- 
viduals [from General Sir F. Adam, with 
£l,000,toLieutenantGrenwood3,receiving£4,166 7 6 ,» 



Total, 62 Englishmen, with salaries amount- 
ing to . . . . £16,897 17 6 a year. 
N.B. The revenue of the Islands in the year 1817 was £87,979. Is., 
or 391,018 dollars ; consequently, these sixty-two British employes, 
alone, absorbed nearly ane-Jifth of the entire income of the State Qor 
81,990 dollars at 4s. 6d. per dollar]]. 

The total number of lonians in the civil service of their country in 
the year 1815 Qhe military service did not include one single Ionian^, 
whose salaries exceeded 100 dollars a year was : — 
396 Ionian employes, from the President of 
the Senate, with 1,515 dollars, to the mes- 
sengers at 120 dollars per annum, whose 
salaries amounted to a total of 98,164 dollars. 

That is to say, these 396 lonians received amongst them all not 
much more [[difference about 16,000 dollars]] than the 62 English 
employes ; an additional proof of the extreme impartiality and justice of 
the parties intrusted with the administration of the British Protection. 
The number of lonians in the civil service in the year 1819, two 
years after Sir Thomas Maitland had imposed upon the Islands his 
Constitution, with salaries of more than 100 dollars per annum, was: — 
575 lonians, receiving salaries ^including 8,584 dollars for the 
police at Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cerigo]|, 
to the amount of 221,734 dels, per ann. 

Increase of Ionian salaries in four years : — 

President of the Senate, from 1,515 dollars in 1815, to 6,222 
dollars in 1819. 

Senators, from 909 dollars in 1815, to 3,111 dollars in 1819. 
And all the rest in proportion. 

[[Extracted from Parliamentary Returns.]) 
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(C.) 

London^ SOth July^ 1844, 

Erechtheum Cluhy St. James's Square, 
My Lord, 

It may perhaps in some measure surprise your Lordship, that the 
Prospectus of the/ontan, a Newspaper, having for its express tendency 
to restrain the exercise of a too dominant authority in the Ionian 
Islands, should be sent to your Lordship the Lord High Commissioner, 
and that the party who presumes to place it in your Lordship's hands 
should, with apparently a still greater presumption, solicit your patron* 
age to the undertaking. 

But, my Lord, a highef compliment could not be paid to your 
administration of that high office. It speaks of universal satisfaction 
and secure content in the exercise of your great power. But, never- 
theless, it shows that a remembrance of the past will overshadow the 
future, even in the peaceful present, for we know that though Sylla 
preceded Caesar, yet that Augustus was followed by Tiberius. So, my 
Lord, conscious as we are that we may not hope for many Lord 
Seatons to rule over us (though we had a Sir Frederick Adam, equally 
beloved), yet we are compelled to doubt whether many Sir Howard 
Douglasses may not yet be in store for the lonians. 

Amongst the many wants and deficiencies of society in the Ionian 
Islands which must have attracted your Lordship's notice during your 
residence, the absence of Ionian Literature is not one of the least 
essential. 

Where a book is seen, it is sure to bear the imprint of some Italian 
city, or Malta, or Athens; and whenever a Newspaper is noticed, 
we search in vain for the name of Corfu, or any town in our Islands, 
as the place from whose press it has issued. These Islands, once the 
seat of learning and the refuge of the Muses, when all around was 
barbarism, are now constrained to echo the literature and opinions of 
countries which have advanced during the last twenty years, whilst 
they themselves have, if not retrograded, remained stationary. 

To arouse my countrymen from this disgraceful apathy, to waken 
their minds to the delights and treasures of British literature and 
intelligence, by transmitting it in their native language ; and that to 
render them more fully adapted for those liberal institutions which they 
will surely enjoy under the Protection of Great Britain, and as, I 
trust, during the reign of our gracious Queen, is the task I have chosen 
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for myself in condaoting '' The Ionian" This I shall undertake to do 
without leaning to party or faction (I know of none existing in our 
Islands), but with reference solely to the political and social good of 
the lonians under British Protection. This constitutes my sole aim 
and object, and in this noble purpose I sincerely trust that I may hope 
to avail myself of your Lordship's good wishes, as well as of your 
patronage. 

The individual who addresses your Lordship may presume, without 
self-conceit, to consider himself adapted beyond any other Ionian to 
this task. A residence of twenty-four years in England, and an 
education under the auspices of the late Lord Guildford, have enabled 
me fully to appreciate the blessings of British Protection, and to regard 
it in the same light as the Chevalier Mustoxidi, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, and who, in addressing the British Minister for the 
Colonies in 1839, thus expressed himself: — 

^' Desidererei la narionale indipendenza della mia Patria, se questo 
desiderio non fosse un Utopia. Amandola assai e convinto della sua 
debolezza, ringrazio la Provideuza di averla collocata sotto la Pro- 
tezione Britaunica piccolo schifo di si gran nave sar^ sempre condotto 
a buon porto. Ma perchd questa Protezione sia veramente efficace 
e salutare, d necessario che le Isole lonie partecipino d' un graduale e 
legale miglioramento nelle lore istituzioni in modo corrispondente alle 
loro idoneitk, ai loro diritti ed all' onore stesso della Grande Bretagna." 

And this last, my Lord, is the principal object of my paper. 

My acquaintance too with English feelings, principles, and politics, 
has tempered my views, and given me sufficient knowledge of the true 
interest and position of my country, without in any respect diminishing 
my affection for her. Thus a desire has grown in me to see the social 
position of my countrymen advanced by an amelioration of their in- 
stitutions. Towards this end, my Lord, I will direct all my efforts in 
conducting this Paper, and in so doing, I hope to meet your Lordship's 
approbation, and be honoured by your patronage. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

G. D. PAPANICOLAS. 

The Bight Honourable Lord Seaton, 
Sfc, Sfc, Sfc, 

Corfu, 
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(D.) 

SIR HENRY WARD'S DEEDS IN CEPHALONIA, 

Celebrated by the Ionian Muse. 

H HEPIOAEIA TOY OYAPAOY TO 1850. 

Ta vtpa TfJQ Meo'oyc/ov KOKKivl^ovy &w6 alfia 

TSty alfioyapSty ytipiav trov^ 
Kal ra opri fiaq &K6firi ^oroXalov piwTOvy €\ififjia 

Etc TO fiavpoy irp6tn»nr6y trov — 
IIov Xoiiroy irtpiirXay^trai ; xov 6 &y€fM}^ <n i^ipti ;— - 

"Ottov k av tre ^p^i ^/*wc 
Na variitryQ dg ra Btia riJQ Kc^oXXiyWac fJ^pVy 

Ac* itre dky clvac ^pofiog ! . . 

"Qy Kal TTcDc ya Xiy^/iov^opc rag ^pcicrac lireTvac Oco'ccct 

To xvBey aBwoy al/io. 
Toe TOtravrag i^opiag irai ro^avrac ^ov detrfuvtreie ;— 

Kal &v etc TO vpStroy vtvfia 
Tdy Ovfiar(ay trov vofU^riQy Sri dikeig airot^vyu 

Tj)v opyfiv Tiay'^inraT^trai I 
"Airay €fjfia trovfihdp^e^ jify ylnrxjfiy trov iLTroTryiyei, 

Kal cic &€vtrtroy nXay^trai ! . . 

Xraffov ! . . ./ij) efiwp6Q\ . . Sev €X«ti;c ra *}j/Ti\a tKelva opiy;— 

Tov errpardy trov eKei S\oy 
"E^vo'cc \oY)(p<l>opovyra^ Kal n^v ^Hpcui^a Kcipiy 

'EfC€7 c^pa^ec /le orciXov ! . . 
Xraffov!. . 3ev dfcovecc rd^a xcio'a /xv^/xara, SocuKra, 

^FliTTOvy Kara trov rpofiopag ; 
^dtrov !. . ^ev diwpeiQ rpiyvpia wStra dp^avd, vuyQyraf 
Uifiwovy Kara trov Kardpag; 

Kal OTTOta rd^a Xc^T^iy etc Trjy tfikoyepay opfiify rtoy 

Tlipag ^vyarai va Bitrg ; 
Triyy a»c Ktpavyoy ^poyrdtray oKarairaverToy opyriy nay 

Tic OyriTOQ ya irepi^itrg ; 
Kurofc ! — Kal rig Kvrdi^tay irTW\a rStra yvfiytafiiyay 

Aev dcXci ayatrreyd^eiy 
Kai fie fiiXayrjy rrjy oxj/iy trk apwdtr cltt roy av)(alya 

Kac etc ra raprapa tri Bdil^ri j 



"AdXu ! . . cicci ^ Niftroc SXri fiavpo<l>opEfiivri 

QiXei vol ^rapovtn6,(u 
KoifiTfTfipioy <l>piKCi^€g^ k fj trKid rpc opyiafiivrf 

Qi\ei (re Kararpofji&i^ii ! 
TIov Xoiiroy to €rjfia ^ipuQ ; — IZt irpQra *X6yvpa crew 

Ka^ elire hv Jjyai yXwtrtrOf 
'iKav^ va cfv^avp ra Nepdvua xaKd trov 

KaJ Tt\va(rfjLaTa ra r6ffa !. . . . 

J. Sra/tariXo^. 

AivKUQy 10 AlryovoTOVy 1850. x. 



(Trandatum.) 

THE TOUB OF SEtt H. WAED BOUND THE ISLANDS 

IN 1850* 

The Mediterranean waters run pnrple with the gore 

Thy ruthless and blood-loving hands so lavishly did pour ; 

And our mountains from thdr lofty crests all shuddering look down. 

Upon thy livid visage, and in horror seem to frown. 

Where, then, wouldst thou wander ? Where bid the wind to steer P 
Let it bear thee where it will, so it drive thy prow from here. 
Thou mayst not tread again Cephalonia's sacred strand ; 
There, lies not now thy fatal course ; for thee ours is no land. 

Oh, how canst thou forget the past— those fearful deeds of blood ? 
The gore thou'st shed so monstrously— that dread remorseful flood ? 
The exiles and the banishments, bom of thy tyrant will — 
And of thy prisoned victims how many languish still ? 

Wouldst thou escape ? They hover round thee darkling like a fate. 
And angrily pursue thee, and would seize thee in their hate ; 
At every step, at every pause, thy soul would gasp with fear. 
As thou wanderest on to the abyss in shadow yawning near. 

Hold !— Advance no farther ! See'st thou not yon mountwh's height. 

O'er which thou'st poured thy serried host of bayonets glancing bright ? 

Look on the heroic Virgin,! as the sea bedews her feet. 

Where you seized and bound, and hedged her round with EngUtnd's royal fleet. 

Hold !— Hear'st thou not the groaning graves that echo thee about. 
As thou tremblest at the rushing of that loud and vengeful shout ? 
Hold ! See'st thou not the widows pale— the orphans shivering there-^ 
The homeless and the starving ? Hark, their curses fill the air ! 

* The subject is a threatened visit by Sir H. Ward to Cephalonia while on his tonr round tlic 
Islands, and the poet indigrnantly remonstrates. In the name of the Ceph alonians , agaiMt his 
outragring their unfortunate land with his presence, after the cruelties perpetrated under his 
command in repressing the li^ agitation in that Island.— I>ai^ Heivs, 20tli December, 1850. 

t Cephalonia. 
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And what avail thy bayonets swift, in all thfiir flaming rush, 
That widow's eye to soften, those wailing cries to hush ? 
That Ughtning-flashing, thunder-crashing anger of their souL 
What mortal man, with word or sword, hath power to control ? 

Look round thee ! And who, looking round upon that scene of woe, 
Can choose but weep to see the ruined wretches perish so ? 
And, at the maddening sig^t, who would not seize thee by the throat. 
And hurl thee down to dread perdition's Uack profoundest moat P 

Oh ! wretched man ! our island pale and hvid in its gore, 

A grimly train of phantoms brings thy guilty eyes before ; 

And her black and angry shadow, cast Arom down her mountain's height, 

Seems lowering down to crush thee, as thou cowerest in thy fright. 

Where wilt thou fly ? Where turn thy steps ? But, first, survey thy crimes ; 
Say— if there be a tongue amid these sad and blood-stained times 
Can tell our Cephalonia's wrongs, and paint thy tyrant part. 
And blazon " Ward," who, Nero-like, made cruelty an art ! 

Leucadia, AuguH 10, 1850. (o. 8.) J. 8TAMATELO. 



(E.) 

OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS OF ENGLAND ON 
THE CONDUCT OF SIR H, WARD AS LORD HIGH 
COMMISSIONER OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS, EX- 
TRACTED FROM THE LEADING JOURNALS. 



From the Morning Chronicle of the 25th Aprils 1850. 

We shudder at the awful measure of retribution which was inflicted 
by the courts-martial, under the direction of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. Death, transportation, and corporal punishment were awarded 
to the wretched criminals — in some cases without trial, in others by 
the rapid process of military law. Of capital executions there were 

twenty-one, and of other punishments a larger number Major 

King says that '^ eighteen persons were flogged in the district of Scala. 
Those men," he adds, "/rom motives of humanity, were dismissed with 
a summary punishment, rarying from twenty-four to fifty lashes." 

He [[Sir H. Ward] fell into the worse fault of timid men ; 

and by sanctioning severity and cruelty, he has greatly increased the 

difficulties of goyemment in the Ionian Islands The most 

enlightened and powerful of European governments has been exhibited 
to the world in the act of suppressing an inconsiderable revolt by means 
which would disgrace a Cossack general, or a Turkish pasha. And 
whilst Sir Henry Ward was so recklessly inflicting death and stripes 
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upon the Ionian priaonen, he wrote philosophically of the '' harbarinn " 
into which the lonians would relapse in the event of the success of 

revolutionary and Pan-Hellenist conspiracies The excesses of 

anarchy could scarcely be more reckless and more intolerable than the 
course taken by the Lord High Commissioner to restore tranquillity in 

the Ionian Islands The chief features of the charge against 

Earl Grey's satrap remain substantially unaltered. Even the elaborate 
defence of Sir H. Ward shows that the acts which he directed, and for 
which he is responsible, were needlessly severe, and in some cases unjust. 
— [^Leading article.^ 



From the Morning Chronicle ofthelith May^ 1850. 

A British governor has permitted and directed measures of extra- 
ordinary severity. The official documents throw no light upon these 
painful occurrences which can induce the reader to pardon or forget 
so gross a violation of the general rules of humanity and justice 

But the proceedings in Cephalonia, under martial law, and 

the atrocities which were perpetrated during the autumn of last year, 

have met with the approbation of Earl Grey many capital 

sentences were carried into effect, many persons were flogged by a sum- 
mary process, at the discretion of the officer in command, and others 

were transported the retribution dealt out by the executive 

was not only more vigorous but more sweeping than the dragonruidei 

of Lourois, or the butcheries of some barbarian generals. The 

movement bore no political aspect. These fcicts, however, were not 
sufficient to appease the anxiety of the Lord High Commissioner, or to 

induce him to mitigate the severity of his measures. he evinced 

no disposition to relent ; the operation of martial law was continued, 
the liberty of the press was suspended, and the embargo was strictly 

maintained We cannot think that the plea of extreme 

necessity can be brought forward to justify the conduct of Sir Henry 

Ward Neither can we admit an argument he has adduced in 

his defence. He says : '^ In taking these steps I have no choice ; I 
have to deal with semi-barbarians." It may be asked whether such a 
term might not be more justly applied to those Government officers, who 
directed the infliction of wholesale punishment by the lash ? When we 
examine the enormous number of lashes inflicted upon the prisoners, we 
find a mixture of cruelty and caprice for which even a barbarian might 

blush To maintain the cause of order and civilization by the 

use of the ^' cat," is an invention which we should not have looked for 
from the Liberal ex-member for Sheffield But whatever 
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opinion may be entertained in the Colonial Office as to the value of 
veracity, and as to Sir Henry Ward's method of teaching it, there can 
be no doubt that these cruel and reckless 'proceedings have excited a 
general feeling of disgust and abhorrence. Sir H. Ward has proved 
himself to be utterly destitute of the governing faculty. Whether in 
his estimate of the predominant feeling of the community intrusted to 
his charge, or in wielding the executive powers of Government, he has 

shown himself to be equally incapable He has dispelled that 

illusion by the incompetency which he has displayed, under circum- 
stances of no remarkable difficulty. It would be well for the Ionian 
Islands, and for the honour of the English name, if we had only to 
charge him with the want of administrative ability. But he is open to 
a much more serious accusation ; he has trampled justice under foot, 

and disregarded the dictates of humanity Such exhibitions of 

a governor are very indecorous and very foolish, and show that the 
individual ought never to have been appointed, and ought to be imme- 
diately recalled We pass a very different judgment on the 

tyranny and violence which have led Sir Henry Ward to sanction the 
barbarous severity of the courts-martial in Cephalonia. — Reading 
Article.] 



From the Morning Chronicle of the 2ith July^ 1850. 

The papers presented to Parliament furnish, in the most painful 
manner, evidence sufficient to convict the Lord High Commissioner. 
His own statements have not only proved his own unfitness for his 

office, but his reckless disregard of justice and humanity. 

Although he was convinced that no real danger existed, measures of 

repression were continued with unabated severity Capital 

executions took place under the summary jurisdiction of a military 
tribunal. Considerable numbers were punished by transportation and 
flogging The military reports, and Sir Henry Ward's narra- 
tive of his own ridiculous share in the campaign, prove that there was 

no ground for alarm Pan-Hellenist societies and the Fratellanza 

Universale haunted his imagination, and perverted his judgment. 
Under the influence of this terror, he forgot that he was an Englishman, 
and a servant of the Crown ; and in the atrocity of his sentences, he 
rivalled the barbarities which the ministerial organs ascribe exclusively 
to Austrian generals. 

There are other parts of his conduct which are equally discreditable. 

He placed implicit confidence on the hired and secret informer, 

and, guided only by such testimony, proceeded without hesitation 
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to commit the most unjustifiable acts of oppression. He has degraded 
himself, and dishonoured his Goyemment, not less in the ehoice of his 
instruments than in the work which he has employed them to perform. 
The alleged acts which induced the House of Commons to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into Lord Torrington's administration in 
Ceylon sink into insignificance when compared with the conduct of 

Sir Henry Ward However, the expedient devised by 

ministers has saved for the time Sir Henry Ward, who is thereby left 

to the undisturbed enjoyment of Lord Grey^s approbation 

The behaviour of the Lord High Commissioner has alienated the people 
to such an extent, as to make it impossible to carry on the constitu- 
tional government of the Septinsular Republic. — [[Leading Art]] 



From the Morning Chronicle of the 12th Au^ust^ 1850. 

Sir Henry Ward is therefore relieved for the titae from the conse- 
quences of his misconduct, and he is, moreover, honoured with the 
priceless distinctions of Lord Grey's approbation and Mr. Hawes's 

afiection But it was equally incumbent upon the Government 

of the Ionian Islands to proceed with a due regard for justice and 
humanity, and not to tarnish the English name by acts of unnecessary 

and wanton cruelty Martial law remained in force for nearly 

two months. The courts-martial despatched their business 

with fearful rapidity. Capital executions took place, amounting in all 
to twenty-one ; some persons were transported ; and a large number — 
^^only about seventy "to quote the language of Mr. Hawes — were flogged. 
« • . . . They (the events) are recorded in the despatches, as well as Sir 
Henry Ward's singular admission of the system of espionnage which he 
thought it his duty to put in practice The idea that was upper- 
most in his mind was to give a lesson to the lonians, on the ground that 
they had misconstrued the leniency with which they had been pre- 
viously treated He was therefore determined to intimidate 

his adversaries — whether brigands or members of the Fratellcmza 

Universale — ^by an exhibition of wholesale punishment To 

accomplish this object, he sanctioned acts of the most revolting cruelty, 
for which he is pronounced by Lord John Russell to have acted like 

^aman of sense and spirit" Nor can we think that the 

addresses presented to Sir H. Ward by a few nominees of the govern- 
ment in Cephalonia constitute evidence in his favour which deserves to 

be considered we cannot attach much value to the favourable 

opinion of him which is expressed by a small clique The con- 
clusion irresistibly forced upon the reader by the perusal of those papers 
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is, that the present Lord High Commissioner is absolutely unfit for the 
position which he occupies. In the moment of danger, he has been 
found wanting in judgment, and in the administration of justice he has 
shown himself deficient in humanity. — [Leading Article. ]| 



From the Morning Chroniclb ofthellth September^ 1850. 

Another governor, Sir Henry Ward, High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, has been treated with even greater leniency, although 
guilty of similar ofiences. Like Torrington, he adopted the seyerest 
measures of repression. He resorted to martial law without remorse, 
and encouraged the yilest system of espionnage. Executions (more 
than thirty-six) followed each other with fearful rapidity; minor 
ofifenders, or supposed ofifenders, were flogged with the lash. Indis- 
criminate floggings were inflicted on seyeral hundred persons, without 
eyen the forms of any court-martiaL The governor behaving with 
such barbarity, far from being reprimanded, or superseded, was 
honoured by the Queen's approbation, conveyed to him by Lord Grey. 
In the number and severity of the punishments, these two governors^ 
comparing the relative magnitude of the insurrection, by far surpassed 
the rigour ascribed by political antagonists to the Austrian generals in 
Hungary. Neither Torrington in Ceylon, nor Ward in Cephalonia, 
had to combat with the difiiculties of a real revolution. Yet both 
employed martial law, floggings, executions, burning of houses, nproot- 
ing of trees, &c., for the suppression of a mere agrarian riot. They 
condemned persons, without a hearing, to death or the cat-o'-nine-tails* 
...... Haynau and Welden may have been as cruel as Lord Tor- 
rington or Sir H. Ward. ..... Haynau thought that a people who 

pass over in their colonial governors the unjustifiable executions of 
British subjects or prot4g48 would refrain from assaulting a foreign 
military officer. — [[Leading Article.] 



From the Morning Chronicle of the 11th SeptembeTy 1850. 

If the Government are so cowardly as to pass over this matter in 
silence, I trust that when the day comes — and it may come sooner than 
they expect — when their Wards and Torringtons land on English soil, 
they will find few to sympathize with the sufferers, and many with th^ 
mob, if the Hameys and Ruffys, emboldened to success, mete out the 
same measure to them, who have deserved it ten times as much as 
Haynau. — fl^etter, signed " O."] 
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From the Morning Chronicle of the l^th October^ 1850. 

Our Goyernment has shown itself in the character of a determined 
and ruthless oppressor, and the conduct of our agents is defended hj 
accusing the Greek population of the savage vices of barharism. It is 
precisely the same justification as that which was made by Sir H. 
Ward when he scourged and shot the Cephalonians on the ground of 
their supposed inferiority in civiliiation. — [Leading Article.^ 



From the Morning Chronicle (/ ^A^ 2^th October^ 1850. 

he was disturbed in the midst of his studies by an incon- 
siderable outbreak in Cephalonia. The occasion seemed well fitted to 
justify the hopes of those who placed their confidence in the moderation 
of so enlightened a politician as Sir Henry Ward. No one could have 
dreamed how completely his sense of justice and humanity would fiul 
him in suppressing an agrarian disturbance. It might have seemed far 
more likely, d priori^ that an error would be committed on the side of 

clemency it was incumbent upon the representative of the 

British Crown to conduct the proceedings against the rioters with every 

formality of law it was the business of Sir H. Ward, in his 

treatment of the insurgents, to conform strictly to the law whose 
authority he sought to maintain. Supported as he was by an over- 
whelming military force, it was impossible to palliate unnecessary 
severity, for he could not plead the excuse of necessity. But whilst he 
was engaged in recommending moderation and legality to the different 
political parties, he was himself giving a striking proof of the inefficacy 
of legal obligations in restraining the impulses of fear or vindictiveness. 
He suppressed the outbreak, but in a manner which has placed him on 
a level with those whose memories are only kept alive by universal 
execration The most severe and the most degrading punish- 
ments were unscrupulously inflicted ; the forms of law were in many 
instances omitted ; and the claims of mercy and of justice were alike 
disregarded. We shall not now dwell on the ^^ bloody assize" of 

Cephalonia But it is at least certain that Sir H. Ward, who 

was personally cognizant of all the proceedings of the courts-martial 
in Cephalonia, was in no fit position to conduct the political reforms 
of the Seven Islands. — [Leading Article.] 
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From the Daily News ofths \5th and 24*A October^ 1849. 

I have perhaps longed too fondly for a more enlightened system of 
goyernment in the Ionian Islands, to be considered otherwise than 
partial in the expression of my indignation at the barbarous, tyrannical 
treatment that they have met with at the hands of Mr. Ward, their 

recently-appointed Lord High Commissioner. It is incon- 

ceiyable to me, whether in the Ionian Islands, Malta, Ceylon, &c., how 
any Englishmen, who have prided themselves on the conviction that a 
liberal system of government is the true one, .... should, when in 
power, belie all that they have said and written, acting themselves, or 

supporting in others, the most tyrannical and illegal conduct 

What sufficient plea, what right had Mr. Ward, under the circum- 
stanoes of the case, at once to lay aside all law and justice, and to treat 
the people of the Ionian like brute beasts, because, forsooth, a party of 
White Boys had committed very serious (admitted) agrarian outrages ? 
What plea for trampling upon the liberty of the press but just given 
to a country after thirty-five years of British Protection ? — p^etters of 
Lord Charles Fitz Roy.] 



The Daily News, 14tth of Novemher^ 1849. 

The comments made by foreign newspapers and foreigners in general 
on Sir H. Ward's proceedings in the Ionian Islands, are rather grating 
to the self-love of Englishmen. And the worst of it is that they are 
perfectly just. Galling, though it be to hear the government of 
England among the lonians compared with that of Haynau in Hun- 
gary, the accuracy of the parallel Sir H. Ward's timid fancy 

has pictured to him knots of conspirators and revolutionary movements 

in every comer In his fright he is induced to adopt measures 

for the suppression of the imaginary revolution as remorseless and 
despotic as have been adopted in Hungary But in his un- 
reasoning panic. Sir H. G. Ward violated even the slender forms of 

law which protect personal liberty in the Ionian Islands the 

reputation of England has been essentially damaged in the east of 
Europe, not only by the despotic conduct of those who exercise its 
authority in the Ionian Islands, but by their uniform readiness to 
make common cause with neighbouring despotisms, and play the 
unseemly part of their police agents and spies. — [[Leading article.] 



The Daily News, 26«A ofNovemher^ 1849. 

As a matter of courtesy it is customary to accompany such state- 
ments as impeach the good faith of a neighbouring government, with 

b 
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an expression of disbelief in them : the absence of any such disclaimer 
in Sir H. O. Ward's message could not fail, therefore, to assume the 
appearance of an invtendo. In his speech to the Legislative Assembly, 
he ^^ entirely disclaims any personal imputation ;" but that he should 
have so expressed himself in a public document as to render such a 
disclaimer necessary, is calculated to lower the public estimate of the 
degree in which he possesses the tact and caution required in a diplo- 
matist. .... Sir H. G. Ward's experience and tact as a diplomatist 
are, however, considerations of infinitely less consequence than his 

humanity and constitutional principles On the subject of his 

floggings in Cephalonia, the governor observes a profound silence ; he 
does not even hint at that branch of the accusations made against him. 
On the score of unnecessary executions he alleges that, from the 26th 
of August to the 26th of October, the number of capital punishments 
inflicted in Cephalonia was only twenty-one. Twenty-one capital 
punishments arising out of one insurrection, in an island the total 
population of which does not exceed 70,000, certainly does not look 

like an error on the side of leniency The evidence by which 

Sir H. G. Ward undertakes to prove his humanity is of the scantiest. 
A dispassionate review of the speech of the Lord High Com- 
missioner compels us to pronounce it one of the most unsatisfactory 
and discreditable that has ever been addressed to a dependency or 
colony of Great Britain. Its promises are magniloquent, but studiously 
vague — obviously with a view to evasion. Its vindication of the 
excessive severities of the Lord High Commissioner is unconvincing, 
rested upon bold averments and crimination of others, in support of 
which not a shadow of proof is offered. — [[Leading article.] 



The Daily News, ^nd of February^ 1850. 

We fear, however, that a feud has arisen between their Majesties of 
Greece and of Corfu. King Ward, indeed, hinted in one of his pro- 
clamations, that the rebels of Cephalonia, whom his Highness flogged 
and slew, were but agents of some mysterious society, which had its 
scat and ramifications in Greece. And we hear that Greece and its 
Court took the liberty of laughing aloud at the ignorance and passion 
of Sir Henry Ward. That irascible potentate may have retorted by 
disinterring some defunct claim to the two unheard-of islands. — 
[[Leading article.] 

The Daily News, \Zth of March^ 1850. 
The first thing that this liberal chief of a constitutional government 
does, is to arm himself with absolute power This he worthily 
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follows out by offering a reward for certain supposed criminals to be 

brought to him alive or dead Nevertheless, Sir Henry resolved 

to put down this agrarian riot by martial law, and set out himself with 

an army to enforce this law but that the circumstances or the 

revelations warrant the absurd solemnity and the criminal atrocity 
with which a British governor aped the cruelties and the rigour of 
Austrian and Russian commanders, no Englishman who has the good 
fortune to live out of the atmosphere of colonial officials can admit. 
Sixty-eight persons were tried by court-martial, which acquitted but 
two. Of these forty-four were condemned to death, and twenty-one 
hanged and their summary conviction and execution, con- 
sidering how they were tried, the ignorance and heat of their military 
judges, strike us, as reflecting strongly on the mercy and consideration 
of her Majestys representative. 

From the executions we pass to the floggings Of the sixty- 
eight tried by court-martial, many were condemned to be flogged, and 

suffered the apportionment of that penalty Sir Henry Ward 

admits that the very atmosphere he lived in was falsehood. Yet he 
flogged poor prisoners for a fault which it seems was universal. 
Another man was flogged for not giving up the key of his house. 
And Sir Henry Ward, her Majesty's Knight and Commissioner, tells 

that he ordered these floggings ^^ from motives of humanity." 

And were we, in addition, to place credence in the monstrous nonsense 
of his exceUency's imagination .... even then we could not but con- 
sider the conduct in Cephalonia of Sir Henry Ward, to have been as 
blindly tyrannical and brutally vindictive as any purveyor of the 
gallows, or wielder of the cat-o'-nine tails, that ever forfeited the 
character of liberal, or disgraced the name of Englishman. 

When the conduct of Sir Henry Ward, under sanction of our 
Colonial-office, has enabled the Times newspaper to make a compa- 
rison between the executions and floggings in Hungary and those in 
Cephalonia, and is thus enabled to excuse the infamy of a Haynau by 
the kindred bloodthirstiness of a Ward, the comparison speaks for 
itself^ and must act as a burning brand upon the government that can 
sanction, or the parliament that can tolerate such acts. — [[Leading 
article.] 



The Daily News, 24tk July^ 1850. 

Sir Henry Ward, on the contrary, puts his sole faith in a few military 

officers They hang the chief mutineers, and flog the rest ; in^ 

troducing into Cephalonia the unheard of and striking novelty of the 
British naval cat But the coercion of the whole population in 

^2 
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order to force them to surrender the bandits ; the indiscriminate torturing 
and flogging of the peasantry, — ^this conduct alienated and disgusted 
even those better classes of Cephalonians, whose peace and property 

Sir Henry Ward pretended to be anxious to protect After 

enacting Haynau in cruelty, and Schwartzenberg in policy, Sir Henry 
Ward is unable to imitate even the clemency that Haynau at last 
resorted to in Hungary. There is not a potentate, from the Adriatic 
to the Indian Ocean, more despotic, more detested, more extra-consti- 
tutional, more the foe of all reform, all economy, and all liberal 
principle, than Sir Henry Ward. — (^Leading article.^ 



The Daily News, \2th August, 1850. 

We must confess that we neyer blushed more than when listening to 
Lord Aberdeen's most just and forcible denunciation of the illiberal 
and inhuman conduct of a Whig governor of the Ionian Islands, 
which his lordship contrasted with the mild policy and reforming 
efforts of the Tory and the soldier. Lord Seaton. And that blush was 
renewed on hearing Lord John Russell on Friday night volunteer a 
defence of his friend, ^^ Dead or Alive Ward," whose courts-martial 
and whose floggings are thus stamped with the approbation of the 

English champion of civil liberty All Europe hoots at us for 

the conduct of O'Ferrall and of Ward. The Times^ with perfect 
justice, defended the conduct of Ha3mau in Hungary, by instancing 

the hangings and floggings of Ward And as to the Ionian 

press, the liberal Sir Henry Ward made a clean sweep of editors and 
writers, and thus in iauct, made use of his powers to destroy and remove 

every witness against him Had Sir Henry Ward any sense 

of his duty as a politician, he would have shrunk from displaying a 

dependency of England in an anarchic or revolutionary state 

Instead of this, he trumpets it as a social and political insurrectimi, 
puts an interdict on the island, accuses the neighbouring King of 
Greece, in most insolent language, of fomenting insurrection, and then 
he gets up the claim of Cervi and Sapienza, to retaliate on the King of 
Greece, an absurd piece of vengeance, in which Lord Grey had the 

folly to become an accomplice But the £a»ct is, that fright 

alone cannot account for Sir Henry Ward's net- work of blunders! 
There was cowardice in them, indeed, but there was also a strong 
admixture of vanity, and exuberant desire to enact the hero, and to 
swell a village-riot into a revolution, for the mere sake of quelling it 

When in our own dependencies we adopt their policy (that of 

Russia and Austria), and emulate their barbarism-i-when onr Governor 
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excuses his atrocities by saying he has ''semi-barbarians" to gOTem ; 
[How we should exclaim against such doctrines in tbe month of the 
Czar!] and when our Prime Minister puts his probatur upon all this in 
the House of Commons. — ^Leading article.]] 



The Manchester Examiner, 2nd September, 1850. 

Is it nothing that the Island (Cephalonia) is placed under martial- 
law for more than six weeks ? Is it nothing that twenty-one human 
beings, subjects of, or living under the Protection of Great Britain, 
are hanged or shot ? Is it nothing that ninety-two persons are flogged, 

and that numbers are imprisoned or banished without trial ? 

The charges brought against Sir Henry Ward were framed from his 

own despatches to the Colonial-office We are prepared to 

maintain that the whole case of Mr. Hume is made out by the state- 
ments of Sir H. Ward himself But what were the steps 

taken by the Lord High Commissioner when the disturbances were at 
an end? He ofl*ered the sum of " 1,000 dollars for each of the two 
leaders, Ylacco and Nodaro, if brought in dead or alive ! " We can- 
not sufficiently express our astonishment at this act, or our abhorrence 
of it. Is a premium to be ofiered for the murder of men because they 
are supposed to be, or are known to be, guilty of great crimes ? Are 
courts of law, and judges, and witnesses, to go for nothing in a '^ re- 
public under British Protection V This one fact makes any defence 

of Sir H. Ward impossible Martial-law may be proclaimed, 

and continued unnecessarily for weeks or months, — ^gaols may be filled, 
and scaffolds may run with Uood ; — ^but if peace be restored at any 
price — ^if the colony or dependency be not actually lost, then the warm 
approval of the Home Government is the reward of the Governor, 
whose folly may have created the outbreak, and whose cruelty in sup- 
pressing it may have laid the foundation of future troubles. — ^Leading 
article.^ 



The Globe, 6th May, 1850. 

But we are bound to express our high astonishment — an astonish- 
ment that elsewhere, we conceive, will not be unmingled with indigna- 
tion — ^that any English official should have presumed to speak as he 
[^Sir H. Ward] has done, of releasing her Majesty's Ionian subjects 
from their allegiance. After hinting at the future ^' when the scattered 
members of the Greek race may be re-united into one mighty empire,*' 
Sir Henry Ward does not think it unbecoming to express his opinion, 
'^ that the Sovereign and the Parliament of England would be equally 
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willing to see the lonians resume their place as members of that new 
power." It is impossible to conceive language more curiously fitted 
than this trashy bombast to stimulate those very delusions of the 
Ionian race, which are now perplexing Sir Henry Ward's administra- 
tion. — [[Leading article^. 



The Sun, 23r</ October, 1850. 

Without altogether exonerating Sir Henry Ward from blame in these 
transactions, it must be boldly and honestly premised that they have 
originated in his excellency's anxiety to withstand all efforts at pre- 
cipitate innovation, and in his stringent endeavours to suppress the 

disgraceful insurrection in Cephalonia It only remains to be 

seen whether in striving thus earnestly to vindicate the influence of the 
treaty of Paris, and to maintain a profound regard for the sway of the 
protecting sovereignty, Sir Henry Ward may not have, in some 
measure at least, exceeded the actual requirements of the occasion, 
mistaking neverity for determination, and forcing upon the Ionian 
Legislature the unwelcome dogmas of finality, instead of a simple 

recommendation of moderated improvement Henceforth the 

efforts of the Lord High Commissioner were to be those of intimidating 
repression The harsh treament received by the Ionian re- 
formers from his excelleucy the present Lord High Commissioner, was 
emphasised in its severity by the yet greater rigour of his behaviour 
towards the insurgent Cephalonians. — [^Leading article^. 



The Examiner, 1th April, 1850. 

If Sir Henry Ward is not a Csesar, it is only because the scale of 
his exploits happens to be very considerably below his style of narrative 

Sir Henry Ward's account of his proceedings is a version 

slightly of the " Vent, vidi, vici** Sir Henry Ward's praises 

of the conduct of the troops are only to be compared to Major Sturgeon's 

history of his campaigns Indeed, but for the proverbial truth 

that '' wits jump," we should be disposed to charge Sir Henry Ward 
with a plagiarism, almost word for word, from Foote : — 

'^ Rebellion's dead, and now 111 go to breakfEwt," 

Says Tom Thumb the Great, but not so the Lord High Commissioner. 
Rebellion was dead, but he remitted none of his exertions, relaxed none 
of his stringent measures. The ruffians Vlacco and Nordaro were not 
captured, and her Majesty's Lord High Commissioner coolly apprizes 
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Lord Grey, that he offered, on the part of the Goyernment, 1,000 
dollars for each of the two leaders, if brought in alive or dead ! That 
is, he offered 2,000 dollars' reward for the butchery of two men with- 
out trial. Why he had them tried afterwards does not appear, as he 
had incited and authorized the killing of them without any legal proof 
of their guilt. — [Leading article.] 



Le Constitutionnel, 29 D4cemhre^ 1850. 

La situation des serfs de Russie est mille fois pr6f§rable ^ celle des 
loniens, et la population des Sept lies est unanime pour d^tester un 
gouvemement qui frappe d'exiL, qui fait pendre ou fouetter, ou envoie 

aux galores quiconque lui d^plait Le Commissaire actuel Sir 

Henri Ward, qui s'est acquis par les boucheries de Cephalonie une 
sanglante c^l^britl, a juge ^ propos de convoquer, il y a quelques mois, le 
parlement des lies loniennes, parlement oil les autorit^s Anglaises font 

entrer qui elles veulent Sir Henri Ward ne doit point appr6- 

hiender le r6sultat d'une dissolution il n*a rien ^ craindre du 

micontentement public ; le traitement terrible inflig6 ^ Cephalonie a 
trop bien appris aux loniens le danger d'oublier m^me un seul jour leur 
complete impuissance. — [[Article du rMacteur.^ 



The Times, 21th February, 1850. 

The correspondence relating to the Islands of Cervx and Sapienza 

demands more serious attention Mr. Ward, indeed, asserts to 

Lord Grey, that '^ of the fact that both Cervi and Sapienza belonged 
to Venice there is no doubt;" and if the Lord High Commissioner 
will establish that £a.ct, the whole question is at once decided against 
the Greeks, even on their own memorandum. But at present we 
know of no tittle of evidence to support that assertion. — ^Leading 
article.] 

The Times, I2th March^ 1850. 

By his [[Sir H. Ward's] own statement, twenty-one persons were 
hanged or shot by court-martial, and seventy-three flogged, according 
to Colonel Trollope's report, "irrespective of courts-martial," with 
cats expressly supplied for the purpose by Sir William Parker s flag- 
ship Sir Henry Ward, or the military commanders in Cepha- 

lonia, did what they conceived to be their duty, with considerable 
more severity than Marshal Radetzky in Lombardy, or than Prince 
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Batriano in Sicily, and relativelj at a £Eur greater cost of life than has 
taken place in Hungary under Marshal Haynau. The total nnmher of 
capital execntions in Hungary has heen fifty-four ; that in Cephalonia^ 
an island of only 70,000 inhabitants, twenty-one.«-£Leading article.^ 



r^c; Times, 15th April, 1850. 

But the original right which could give validity to such a claim 
^that of the Ionian Government on the islands of Sapienza and Cervi^ 
was wanting ; and though we challenged Sir Henry Ward to produce 
the grounds of his peremptory assertion that Cervi and Sapienza had 
belonged to Venice, he has entirely C&iled to substantiate that essential 
fact. — ^Leading article]. 



The Times, I2th Augwt, 1850. 

It must not be supposed that there are but thirteen men in 

the House of Commons, who view with grave dissatisfELction the pro- 
ceedings of Sir Henry Ward Some of the very men who are 

so eager to condemn on all other occasions the measures of foreign 
governments in subduing and punishing insurrections of the most for- 
midable character, were not ashamed to give their vote on Friday 
evening for the purpose of stifling an inquiry into the conduct of their 

late colleague, and the present condition of the Ionian Isles 

The courts-martial then set to work : sixty-eight persons were tried, 
forty-four of them were sentenced to death, twenty-one were executed, 
sixteen sentences were commuted, and seven remitted. In addition to 
this bloody assize, eighty persons were flogged summarily, and received 
from six to fifty lasbes each. A British Lord High Commissioner 
must have the reputation of a Radical of the purest water to support 
the responsibility of such acts. In other men, they would be regarded 
as oflfences of a deep, if not a heinous character ; but the true 
democratic partisan has a charter from his fellows to hang, draw, and 

quarter with impunity but it is disingenuous and absurd to 

assert afterwards that measures of repression were required to punish 
and repress these accidents, when the cause itself lies untouched. 

The upshot of the wh(^e proceeding is that this lamentable 

display of excessive severity has proved not only a crime in the eyes 
of humanity, but a fault in policy of the grossest kind, for it has con- 
curred, with the more recent attack upon the kingdom of Greece, to 
embitter the feelings of the whole Greek population against ourselves, 
and to turn their hopes in the same proportion towards Russia 



Will any one contend that, while the other protecting powers of Greece 
have dedoabled their solicitude for her welfare and their own influence, 
we have derived any accessdon of strength, or any claim to the grati- 
tude of Greece, from the brutal transaction in which Sir Henry Ward 

and Mr. Wyse have been engaged ? We can claim little credit 

for a British Commissioner who proclaims martial-law, and dissolves 
the Legislative Body, as if he were as much persuaded as the meet 
despotic minister under King Otho, that the Greek people are only to 
be ruled by the artifices of corruption, or by the terror of arbitrary 
power.-^Leading article.^ 



The Spectator, \lth March^ 1850. 

Why it appears that Lord High Commissioner Ward has thought 
it necessary to decimate districts of Cephalouia, in order to fight the 
Philhellenic dogma which has invaded British territory ; that in the 
poverty of his resources, he has been reduced to the despemte expedient 
of combating the an ti- English dogma by severities, which must make 
the English rule detested as that of alien tyrant and a voluntary 
hypocrite, who, with protection and liberty on his lips, binds down the 
struggling opinions of the Islanders under a bloody oppression. — 
[^Leading article.^ 



(F.) 

The Tariff for the Custom duties on importation and exportation 
was established during the 2nd Session of the 5th Ionian Parliaments 
This Tariff contains a list of 212 different articles on which the import 
duties are levied. Such articles ev^i as garlick, vegetables, pickled- 
eels, chestnuts, chick-pease, onions, oatmeal, lupines, potatoes, salted 
sprats, melons, pumpkins, a^^les, pesurs, old copper, ores, tiles, jrellow 
and red earth, etc. etc., are not excepted, but pay move or less import 
duties. On the staple produce of the Islands, oliv^e-oil and currants, 
there is a heavy export duty of 18 per cent, on the vaine. This export 
duty, which amounts generally, through an additional per centage 
levied for the repair of roads, to about 22^ per cent., must be paid not 
only on the oil and currants exported to foreign countries, but even 
when they are destined for home consumption, emd sent from one 
island to another. In like manner, the soap manu&ctured in the 
Ionian Islands is liable to an export duty of 6 per cent on the value, 
whether for exportation or for home consumption. The wines pro- 
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daced in the islands pay a duty of 28. and 28. 6d. per barrel ; beer in 
bottles Is. and Is. 2d. per dozen ; beer in any other vessels 4d. and 5d. 
per gallon. It would be superfluous to give any further extracts from 
this official Customs Tariff. Had the Rector, who says, ^' that for- 
tunately he had access to official documents," only taken the trouble to 
cast a glance at the long list contained in this document, he might have 
avoided the untruth contained at page 30 of his work, viz. :— ^Hhat 
with the exception of some trifling fees for stamps, harbour-dues, and 
the like, the Ionian people pay no taxes whatever." He might, too, 
have especially informed his readers, that because the Islands do not 
produce sufficient food for their inhabitants, therefore any importation 
of eatables is heavily taxed to make them dear, the very garlic and dry 
olives, as well as salt and dry fish, which form the food of the poor 
people during the greatest part of the year being taxed from 10 to 15 
per cent., while the claret, port, and sherry for the officers of the 
English garrison is let in at the nominal duty of a penny per 
bottle! 



(G.) 

[Private.] 

London^ \Sth October^ 1850, 
Erectheum Club, St, James's Square, 
Sir, 

It is, therefore, with much regret that I find myself again 

so speedily addressing you on a matter entirely personal to myself. 

Some allusion, in the '^ ^iXoq tov Aaov," to a private letter I addressed 
to you a few hours previous to your departure from London, in which, 
actuated by the enthusiasm which your courteous interview had in- 
spired me that morning, I offered to place my services at your disposal 
on behalf of my country, has laid me under the charge of being 
influenced by motives of private disappointment in the course I have 
adopted in reference to Ionian politics. 

The charge assuming, as it does, somewhat of an official form, by its 
reference to a letter which could not have come under the cognizance 
of an ordinary newspaper writer, I have thought it necessary at once 
to refute by sending the whole of my correspondence with you at the 
time to Corfu for publication, and I have done this the more promptly, 
because I learnt that the same insinuation had been repeated in society 
by some English officers now in London from the Ionian Islands. For 
this publication, the indiscretion of some gentlemen, who, I may 
presume to be in your confidence, is answerable, and not myself ; and 
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I have only to repeat, that there is not an expression in those letters 
that I would desire to recall, either in admiration of your political 
principles, as I then knew them, or of hopeful exultation for the 
prospects of my country under your regime, such as I thm 
reason to expect it would he, and which I know it might haye heen. 

I have the honour to he. Sir, 

Your most ohedient Servant, 

G. D. Papanicolas. 

To the Bight Honourahle Sir H. Ward^ 

Corfu. 



(H.) 

On the 14th July, 1850, I had receiyed a newspaper from Corfu, 
intitled the ^iXoc tov Aaov {the Friend of the People)^ the editor of 
which, as it advocated the cause of the goyemment, appeared to sup- 
pose he would he doing Sir H. Ward good service hy attacking me. 
I immediately addressed the following letters to the Patris newspaper 
of Corfu :— 

To the Editor of the " Patris." 

Sir, 

Scarcely was the ink dry with which I had written the letter that 
appeared in the Dailt/ News of this day, on the violent prorogation of 
the Assembly by Sir H. Ward, when a No. of the " Friend of the 
People " was placed in my hand containing an article evidently written 
by some person in connection with the Lord High Commissioner, in 
which reference is made to myself. 

I am quite prepared to pay the penalty which every man who 
interferes in political matters must expect to suffer. I received a 
warning to this effect from Lord Palmerston some time since, in which 
his lordship wrote to me as follows : ^' Persons who mix themselves 
up in political matters, cannot expect to avoid strictures upon their 
conduct," &c. 

But I am not inclined, nevertheless, to allow any such intentional 
misrepresentation of my motives or actions to pass without contra- 
diction. 

The writer says, in the first place, that I am *^ your correspondent." 
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You, sir, are well aware that, throughout the whole of these melan- 
choly proceedings, I have addressed to you the only letter announcing 
the intended motion of Mr. J. Hume for a commission of enquiry, 
and which letter appeared in your colunms. In fact, the reyerse has 
been the case. It has been my duty to seek in the columns of the 
Patris^ matter by a translation of which I might enlighten the public 
mind of England as to scenes that were being enacted under the 
authority of her name in Cephalonia. With the rest of Sir H. Ward's 
policy, I have but faintly interfered. 

It is next stated ^^ that I at one time hoped to be Sir H. Ward's 
private secretary, having generously offered to take that office," &c. 
This is a gross, and I should be sorry to be compelled to say, a wilful 
misrepresentation, a contradiction to which must be unnecessary to those 
who have known for thirty years the independence of my character and 
my habit of obliging rather than heing obliged. I must confess that 
I was so far deceived by the apparent candour and generous pro- 
fessions of so eminent a Liberal as Mr. Ward, of the most liberal senti- 
ments in regard to our country, that in a moment of enthusiasm 
I offered him my assistance as a private individual in carrying out 
those generous intentions he professed, in any manner in which it 
could be made available to my country. But the express condition of 
that offer was, that this assistance should be honorary and without 
remuneration, and as a proof I beg to enclose you for publication copies 
of my letters to Mr. Ward, containing that offer on my part, and in which 
you will perceive there is not even a mention of secretaryship, or of 
any other capacity than that confidential one which I held near his 
Majesty the King of Belgium. Had Sir H. Ward accepted this 
offer, my conviction is that he would have escaped the snares of the 
Bureaucracy, and that the horrible cruelties in Cephalonia, which 
have for ever tarnished his heretofore bright reputation as a liberal 
statesman, would not have taken place. My second letter, which 
contains the said offer, was marked ^^ private" It has been intimated 
to me, that the authorship of the article in question is attributed to 
Sir H. Ward himself. This I cannot believe. His own knowledge 
would prevent him from attributing such dishonourable motives to my 
opposition to his policy. He knows that, were he able to make me 
senator, at a thousand pounds a day, I would not either serve him or 
assent to his policy. He knows, as the letter I have written him on 
the 3rd of May will prove sufficiently to my countrymen, the force 
and feeling with which I urged upon him the necessity of a change in 
the policy with which the Protection hitherto had administered the 
Ionian Government, and how earnestly I cautioned him against the 
acts of that coterie by which unfortunately he has been inveigled, 
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to the utter detriment of his own fame, and the grievouB affliction of 
the unfortunate Cephalonians. 

Apart from these personal considerations, I am rejoiced to see the 
goyemment of Sir H. Ward represented at last by a newspaper, and 
resorting to other weapons than the cat-o'nine-tails and the musket, to 
defend its policy. But, it may be as well at the commencement to 
give the gentlemen who write for the ^iXoc rov Aaoi;, a hint that 
something more is required from those who publicly advocate a cause 
— even though backed by an army and a fleet — than a lofty indif- 
ference to the feelings of the people whom they address, a tone of 
banter, and an audacity of misrepresentation which is only available 
until refuted, and then recoils on the head of the slanderer. 

In regard to the motion of Mr. Hume in our favour, the absorbing 
nature of the debate on Greece, and the pause in all public business of 
interest resulting on the ever-to-be-lamented death of Sir B. Peel» 
have occasioned its postponement for a short period ; but the step of 
justice, though slow, is sure, and the recent measures of Sir H. Ward 
in the interval have only given additional reason for an enquiry, 
whether a policy so violent and arbitrary is such as can be counte- 
nanced in the representative of Great Britain. That motion, I am 
happy to say, stands for the 2drd instant. 

I write to you in English, that this letter may come under the 
notice of the several gallant ofiicers of the garrison, some of whom are 
now in London, and through whom a whisper of such motives in regard 
to my seeking employment from Sir H. Ward had already pervaded 
the clubs here, and been reported to me by my friends, with the 
addition that Sir H. Ward or his officers declared that my opposition 
to his measures is only the result of my not obtaining the appointment 
of his private secretary, an appointment as I have said before not only 
never asked, but never dreamt of by me, and which so far from 
soliciting, I certainly would not have accepted if offered. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

G. D. Papanicolas. 
London^ 15th Jidy^ 1850. 



Erectheum Club^ St. James's Square, 
7 th April, 1849. 
Sir, 
Allow me as an Ionian the honour of offering you my congratulations 
on the appointment which Her Majesty has been pleased to confer on 
you as her representative in the Ionian Islands. 



This appointment, so fortunate for my country, enables me to submit 
for your perusal the accompanying letter to Earl Grey, which, at the 
request of my friend, Dr. N. Zambelli, I hare translated from the 
Italian, published and transmitted to his Lordship. I am the more 
gratified in so doing, inasmuch as in the passage in page 1 4, where 
Dr. Zambelli expresses the wish of the lonians, '^ that a civilian might 
be sent to preside over them," he seems especially to point out those 
eharacteristics as desirable in a Lord High Commissioner, for which 
your public career has been so eminently distinguished. 

The granting to the Ionian people this wish by their gracious pro- 
tectress augurs a happy future for them, and I have no doubt that, 
under your enlightened administration, they may expect an extension 
of their political freedom. 

As one of the few lonians residing in London, I beg to request to 
be permitted the honour of waiting upon you, to pay my respects pre- 
Tions to your leaving England. 

I have the honour to be, with deep respect. 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) G. Dracato Papanicolab. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry George Ward, 

Admiralty. 

Admiralty^ April 19^A, 1849. 
Sir, 

I am desired by Mr. Ward to return you his thanks for the pamphlet 
you sent him, which he has read with interest, and to say that he will 
endeavour to see you, when he is relieved from the pressure of Admi- 
ralty business, and will certainly do so before his departure. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Swinburne Ward. 

'A Monsieur 

G. D. Papanicolas, 

Erectheum Club, St. James's Square. 



Erectheum Cluh^ St. James's Square^ 

April 2Sth^ 1849. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 

1 9th inst. in answer to my letter addressed to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Ward, 

and I shall anxiously wait the honour of paying my personal respects 

to him before his departure for the Ionian Islands. In the mean time, 
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as I have just received the latest numbers of the Patris (the first 
newspaper published in Corfu since the establishment of a free press in 
the Islands), I shall be happy to forward them to Mr. Ward should 
they not have reached him through another channel ; I enclose, how- 
ever, the last number, which is exceedingly curious, as reflecting the 
opinion entertained of the protecting country by the intelligent writers 
of that paper ; and a pamphlet which reached me to-day, which is 

both interesting and clever. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) G. D. Papanioolas. 

To Swinburne Ward, Esq. 

Admiralty. 

Admiralty^ May 2nd, 
Sir, 
I am desired by my £&ther to say that he will be happy to see yon 
to-morrow morning at half-past ten. 

I am, Sir^ 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Swinburne Ward. 

O. D. Papanicolas, Esq. 

Erectheum Club. 



^Private.] 



London^ 3rd May^ 1849. 



Sir, 

In great haste, as far as time could allow me, I have gathered what 
few records I could of the last struggle between my countrymen and 
Sir Howard Douglas. Since his recall in 1841, nothing has appeared 
in print until the letter of Dr. Zambelli, which I had the honour to 
forward to you. The tone assumed in the defence of Sir H. Douglas 
at that period, and the quasi-reproof administered by the then colonial 
minister to Mr. Mustoxidi, having disheartened and discouraged all 
remonstrance in public. 

Recent changes have made these reclamations against the policy of 
Sir H. Douglas valueless, except as matters of history, which now may 
serve as an amusement for your leisure hours on the voyage. 

For myself, I have not until this time considered that my personal 
services could be of advantage to my country ; but after my interview 
this day with you, I feel that I should be doing wrong, did I not place 
myself at your disposal. I perceive that with your inclination to do 
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justice to my coantry, and the acknowledged liberality of your sent!- 
meuts, nothing will be wanting to the prosperity of the lonians but 
that you shoald be fully acquainted with their wants, and be brought 
into actual contact with the lonians themselyes, free from garrison 
coteries, and clear of all other prejudices but those in fiivour of ele- 
yating the social and intellectual condition of a people, too long de- 
pressed by a system which regarded protection too much in the light of 
paternity, and looked upon the people as in&nts and children, to be 
checked and controlled, rather than as citizens of a free country 
anxious for its advancement and enlightenment. I have been led into 
these remarks by an anxiety for my countiymen, and hope for your 
pardon, encouraged by your kind reception this morning, when indeed 
I would have gone into more of these and other matters, had my visit 
been less short, and your departure less immediate. 

My wish would be to be attached to your person for the present, in 
the same private capacity as I was to the King of Belgium, when he 
was named King of Greece. 

My humble claims to this position are a thorough knowledge of four 
languages, a sufficient experience with the world, and — I hope it is 
unnecessary to say — an unimpeachable character. I may add to this, 
a sufficient acquaintance of the rules for conducting a diplomatic corre- 
spondence. Prejudices I have none, not even local ones ; for I have 
been twenty-eight years from the Islands, and am known to my fellow 
citizens but in name and reputation ; I shall bring therefore English 
judgment to Ionian feelings. 

Should this offer of mine be in accordance with your ideas, you will 
be pleased to intimate it to me, and I will follow you immediately to 
the Islands. 

In making this offer, I may as weU express my total disregard of 
emoluments^ my amhition being simply the honour of serving my 
country under it^ first Liberal Lord High Commissioner, 

I have now only time, as the hour of your departure is so shortly 
approaching, to offer my best wishes for your prosperous arrival in my 
native country, and to have the honour of subscribing myself^ 

Your most humble and faithful Servant, 

(Signed) G. D. Papanicolas. 

To the Rt. Hon. Henry George "Ward, 

&c. &c. Admiralty. 



This correspondence and letters appeared in the Patrts of August 17, 
1850; and, to my astonishment, was followed by another article in the 
^[KoQ Tov Aaov of 1 0th Sept., which repeated the ridiculous assertion of the 
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writer, who impudently insisted on taking the above correspondence 
as an admission of his charges. This Article, written in Italian, was 
translated into English in the Malta Mail of 20th September, 1850, 
to the Editor of which paper I, at the time, addressed the foUowing letter, 
enclosing also a copy of my correspondence with Sir H. Ward, and 
my answer to the ^/Xoc rov Aoov : — 

To the Editor of " The Malta Mail." 

Sir, 

In your paper of the 20th September, there is an article headed 
'' Correspondence of Sig. Georgio Papanicolas," to which you state 
^' you have been requested to give a place in the columns of your 
journal." 

The ^^animtu" of such a request to insert comments on a cor- 
respondence, without the correspondence itself must be apparent to all. 
Permit me therefore, on my own part, and for the sake of fair play, to 
request, from your sense of justice, your insertion of the letters on 
which that article is a comment. I can then safely leave the judgment 
upon them to yourself and your readers. It may be as well for me 
here to say that I was piqued into an offer to serve my country on this 
occasion, by an expression which dropped from Sir H. Ward in the 
course of our conversation, which almost humbled me. ^^ You have 
then, Mr. P., been thirty years in England, and your country has, as 
yet, reaped no advantages from your education and talents." Upon 
this hint J spoke. But, sir, it will not escape your discrimination 
that, had I desired employment ^' under Sir H. Ward," as the writer of 
the 0/Xoc rov Aaov would have it supposed, I should have applied 
some time before, when I had the opportunity open to me, and not as 
an after-thought, just five hours before Sir Henry Ward's departure 
for the Island. 

I should not have troubled you on the subject, were it not that 
assertions of this nature assume the importance of substantial charges^ 
when they find admission into the columns of a respectable journal 
such as the Malta Mail. 

1 enclose yon my answer to the ^ikog rov Aaov, and trust yon 
will show me equal courtesy, by giving it a comer in your paper. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 
London^ ISth Oct.^ 1850. G. D. Papanicolas. 
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To the Editor o/'O ^i\ot rov Aaov. 
Sir, 

Although greatly disinclined to be led astray fVom that earnest 
attention to the public interests of my country, which I have prescribed 
to myself as a duty, by any merely personal attacks, I will yet suffer 
myself to be diverted from my usual course in replying to your article 
of the 10th August, — first, because the Ionian press is young, and re- 
quires therefore that more courtesy be shown to its representatives ; and, 
secondly, because in that article, whether as a rhetorical artifice to help 
out a failure of truth, or whether from an over-susceptibility of feeling, 
you seem to consider yourself as the person attacked. So have I seen 
a jealous woman, convinced of the absurdity of her charge against her 
lover s constancy, turn round upon him with tears, and poutingly accuse 
him of making her angry. 

The writer of a letter. Sir, may always be considered the best judge 
and interpreter of what ho intended to say ; and when I forwarded my 
correspondence with Sir H. Ward to the PatrU, it was to prove that 
you were mistaken in the assertion you made, "that I opposed the 
policy of Sir U. Ward, because he refused to make me his private 
Secretary." I thought that such a publication would have been an 
answer sufiUcicntly satisfactory even to yourself^ the more especially as 
those letters showed that the offer of my services to my country 
was entirely gratuitous, and with no other object than that of more 
effectually serving that country on the spot, under a Liberal Lord High 
Commissioner, as I flatter myself I have done for years at a distance. 

But there are some minds which, though convinced, will still con- 
tinue to assert an error, and would rather have the reputation of 
obstinacy than the credit of truth. To such I should be wanting in 
self-respect to reply, were I to reply, since if evidence will not con- 
vince, argument will be thrown away upon them. I may not, how- 
ever, pass without notice a passage in your article in which, by a 
covert allusion, you would lead your readers to suppose that I had 
made a claim upon the Liberals of my country for my exertions, such 
as they are, against the tyrannies of Sir Howard Douglas. This I 
pronounce at once to be a false calumny ; I defy you, Sir, and any 
man to say, I asked recompense for the exertions I then made, or the 
heavy expenses I then voluntarily took upon myself. To say that I 
received none, is unnecessary. I should be wrong to be angry at so very 
silly an insinuation ; its falseness comes within the knowledge of all ; 
it is too ridiculous even to trouble my friends to refute. You go on to 
say. Sir, that I am the servant of a " Party !" Indeed ! Where is 
it ? Of what party in the Islands do my letters represent the opinion ? 
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Of the Radicals ? Certainly not. I advocate the '' Protection," as 
most conducive to the interest of the Islands ; and so far from repre- 
senting as you assert, the lonians as desirous to withdraw from it, I 
have always pointed out, with great regret, the tendency of the conduct 
of the present Government to produce so deplorable a climax, and 
prayed them to avert it by a change of policy. But I attack Sir H. 
Ward as the organ of personal views, and am blinded by personal 
vengeance. Why, then, did I attack Sir H. Douglas ? Did I ask him 
to make me his private Secretary ? What personal views can actuate 
me ? I have been thirty years out of the Islands. With the exception 
of Mr. Zambelli, three years since, and Mr. Mustoxidi, now ten years 
ago, I have no correspondence with the Islands. Whom, then, do I 
represent ? What feelings do I evidence but those of an honest and 
conscientious patriot, who, far from prejudices and faxjtions, keeps his 
eye steadily fixed, solely, on the good of his country. 

I have yet to learn that an Ionian gentleman of mature age and of 
competent acquirements, is to be precluded from the noblest ambition 
in life, that of working out the good of his fellow-countrymen. It is, 
Sir, to the interest of every country, that competent persons should feel 
it also their interest to serve her. In this instance. Sir, however, 
could I give no other reason, as a contradiction to your inference, I 
know my country to be poor, and would not take money from her. I 
the more especially felt it my duty to make this offer, from the neces- 
sity which I had long perceived to exist for some person to be 
interested in the government of the Ionian Islands, who (to say nothing 
of an acquaintance with both languages) combined Ionian feeling with 
a knowledge of English character and habits of thought. 

It must be unnecessary for me to point out to you, that it is the duty 
of a public writer not to promulgate falsehoods, but to look for docu- 
ments and proofs, before pronouncing ex cathedrd against any man s 
character. There are those. Sir, who credulously imagine an Editor to 
be always furnished with proof, if necessary, to substantiate any asser- 
tion that appears in his paper. This class of readers, Sir, is much 
larger than you suppose ; it combines the extremely ignorant and the 
extremely idle ; the one too ignorant to inquire, the other too ignorant 
to think for themselves. 

It is to such persons that I should wish my contradiction to go through 
your columns ; no other class of individuals in the Ionian Islands would 
entertain the opinion you express in regard to my conduct and views ; 
and I therefore request from you the favour of an insertion of this 
letter in your next impression : reserving to myself, should that inser- 
tion be delayed beyond a few days, the right of giving it publicity 
through some other less partial channel. 
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This is the first and the last time I shall appear in any snch unseemly 
controversy. The combat is as uneqiuil as it is unworthy ; neither is 
my pen cut to quarrel with my countrymen. I therefore request, Sir, 
that should in the heat of writing, any expression have escaped me which 
may seem injurious to your self- esteem, you will set it down to the 
mistake we have mutually flEdlen into ; you, that I could have been 
actuated in advocating our country's cause, by base motive, and I, 
that any political heat or hostility could so &r carry away any Ionian, 
as to induce him to evince malignity or vindictive feeling towards, 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

London, I6th October, 1850. G. D. Papanicolas. 



The Editor of the Media Mail not choosing to insert this last letter, 
and the ^[Koq tov Aoov having refused to do so, under the frivolous 
excuse " that it was written in English," I forwarded it to the Patris, 
where it has appeared. It is unnecessary to trouble the reader further 
with the reply of the 4f[\og tov Aaov, as it was simply impertinent ! 
Subsequent inquiries having led me to a knowledge of this would-be 
public writer, I found him to be an unworthy person, and of foreign 
extraction, who had edited, shortly before, a liberal and opposition 
paper, entitled the Timone. With such a weathercock I thought a 
controversy, on my part, would have been unbecoming and indecorous. 
Here, therefore, I dropt the subject. 



(L.) 

Mr. Bowen, not satisfied with the high rank and appreciation which 
he has assured to himself in society at Corfu by claiming a relationship 
with Lord Aberdeen (that of being his lordship's godson), whence his 
sobriquet of ^^ Young Aberdeen," has not hesitated to claim to himself 
publicly in Corfu the credit of having written a certain letter, dated 
Vienna, 9th November, which appeared in the Times of the 22nd 
November, 1848. This wonderful letter gives a Munchausen-like 
account of the writer's mighty anger, that the Provisional Government 
of Vienna did not set aside all other cares, to provide for the Rector's 
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aocommodation, eyen while the Imperial and Croatian armies were 
thundering at their gates; and of the valorous feats against the 
liberties of the Austrian people, to which his consequent indignation 
prompted him. There are others, also, so unsparing of thdr respect 
for Mr. Bowen's reputation, as to accuse him of being the furnisher of 
a certain article in the TimeSf 1 849, bitterly libellous of the loniuis. 
But of what I have no proof I will not speak. I will simplj re- 
commend to Mr. Bowen, that when he reads his first letter in ques- 
tion, and recounts his warlike deeds with so much self-congratulation, 
that it would be advisable he should also add, as an appendix, the 
following extract from a notice of it, which appeared in the Sun 
London newspaper at the time, where the epithets of spy and informer 
are lavished on the Oxford Earl : — 



SIEGE OF VIENNA IN 1848. 

Letter from a Member of the University of Oxford to the Times, dated 

Vienna^ 9th of November j 1848. 

The old generals who recollect Austerlitz, Moscow, and 

Leipsick, are comparing with the most brilliant exploits of Hannibal 
and Napoleon Jellachitsch's march across Hungary, a hostile and most 
difficult country, at a time when the emperor had repeatedly ordered 
him to submit to the rebels, and had left his army wholly unprovided 
for. On that dreadful night of the 3 1st October, I saw Jellachitsch, 
by the blaze of the burning houses, and the flashing of 200 cannon, 
lead his wild Croats and Servians to the storm, his white plume shining 
like Henry lY.'s at Ivry, as the pole-star of the whole army. All 
agree that he is one of those remarkable men who are raised up from 
time to time to mould the destinies of nations. 

After acknowledging that he had enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Viennese, and had been welcomed with particular affection by the 
students of the Austrian Universities, this English traveller coolly 
remarks: ^^On Sunday morning, the 29th of October, my friend 
H. and I managed to escape from one of the advanced barricades^ 
whither we had been pressed, into the Leopoldstadt, where we were 
most kindly received by the troops, both officers and men, to whom we 
were able to give valtiable information as to the real state and dis" 
position of the rebel forces" So that this English gentleman, this 
honourable member of the University of Oxford, was literally a spy 
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» 

among the unfortmiate Yienneae, and the unblashing ioformer of 
JellachiUch . and Windishgratz. We envy our contempon^ (the 
Times) its pride in the dignity and credibility of its vaunt^ ?^'", 
respondent. To oar obtuse comprehension, the character of the memoer 
of the ♦University of Oxford, who first betrays the Vieunesa, and 
afterwards traduces them, is not one jot less despicable than tfiat 
of Dobbin, the Irish spy, or that of Powell, the Chartist informer. 
Hq^ him rejoicing over the downfal of the capital of Austria, although 
* the beautiful suburbs were being riddled with shells and shot ;" 
although " his senses were stunned by the roar of cannon, the whizzing 
of rockets, and the roll of musketry;" although " weeping" wives, 
sisters, and daughters, were picking literally piecemeal out of the 

ruins the consumed bodies of their relations." "At length 

the firing behind us gradually slackened, and then died away, and 
towards sun-set the victorious Imperialists marched back from the 
field of battle, having utterly routed the Hungarians, and driven 3,000 
pf them into the Danube, which will roll their dead bodies down 

to Pesth, a fearful tidings of their defeat." In alluding to the 

rigour of th^ victors, the Oxford yniversity spy and informer is in a 
tranoe of exultation. " j^lartial law," says he, with « cynical sneer of 
indifference, "is 0/ course proclaimed, and the leaders of the revolt are. 
being shot in batches as they are caught;" mentioning the inhuman 
hatttie as calmly as though the victims were as many wild boars uid 
shakals. Listen particularly to the following record of these atrocities, 
and say if the passage is not despicable for its depraved and inhuman 
callousness : " We have seen the execution of several of the chief 
students, who had rather fraternized with us as English University- 
men on our first arrival, but who latterly had become too great men to 
condescend to notice or protect us from outrage ; so we feel no pity for 
them. The great body of the students who have borne arms are to be 
forced to serve as common soldiers among the savage Croats." These 
sentences need no comment. We lament that our contemporaries have 
condescended to calumniate the population of a conquered capital, and 
that they have had the temerity to enforce their misrepresentations 
with the narrative of a man who announces himself to he a spy and 
an informer^ at the very moment he is paraded before us as " a student 
of Oxford and .a gentleman of England." — [The Sun^ 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1848.] 
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